PARTMENT ... 


--- PLAYS and PLAYERS. 
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, New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellinc font, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
»danstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York, 138 Fi Avenue; Phil pt a, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence Jresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa 
tive, and I advise all pt s desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by 4er.”’ 

Dresden, Sed Asse G. B. LAMPERTI. 
\LBE! LAURENCE 

155 | Sth € New Y k 

in la I Ita - 
at " ania " 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO at Coens 


18 Fast 22 *w York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
Cc ity of Ne w York 
Address: 10) Weat Street. New York 
FRIDA ASHF OR’ rH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
Mmz. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complet 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New Yor 
MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
___1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street, New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREU MANN, 


Baritone. 











\ e ( ture Art of Sin g 
Hall, R 803-804 
Ma ess: 101 6th St New York 





SAMUEL MOYLE, 

Basso Cantante 

. Concert Busiontes Vocal Sulture 
1. Tk ? 





pecialty ethed. 136 Fi th “ge | ler ue e 

Miss ELIZABE TH BOYER, 
Contralto 

Concert, Orator ur < il Instr ni 

537 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. te 3 


Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays ar 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and C 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
(Church of the He Communion). Org 
sons and practice given on <« of Roo: 
finest instruments. Special a 
study of church music and the 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th St 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence— Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St.,. New York 
Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West 125t! Street New York 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the 'nstrument.”-—-WM. MASON 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New Y« 


CLAS. ABERCROMBIE 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master 








ly 














ling of boys’ 


, New York 





ured for Opera, Or ? ( 7 
ate es: Dorotl Morton. Char 
] } M Sto Ne al Mc} & 
V S I \ e 


LI LLIE d’'Angelo RERGH 


School of Singing. 


Winter Studios: 56 West 60th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 


tages for the 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MuSsICALs, 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 








Vocal Studio, 
96 Fift Ave 2, New Y k 
M ays and T i 4 ck, 
( ensicustamnesttelaitet N, 
wa = RE \ VA 

124 1 4th S New ¥ 

Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Inst Oo 
\ 1 teac her ¢ é K et i 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
4 Hast ioth Stzest, New ¥ 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
PIANO AND C¢ be OSITION 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New Y 
t~RMANN SPIELTER 
( M 
St H r 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 





Nat 5S 7 onservator Ir 6c " nee 
Har y 
12 West 11th street, New York 
FERDIN ND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ S« ol, Alba N. ¥ 


Mr and Me. TH. 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 





Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New York 
GERRIT SMIT H, 
Organist r 
Stud 5 Ma 6 St 
S ( h, Ma 38 Stree 





Sarge 









+} } + 

of the gil Clavier Method a 

tI l Pia 10 Pe. | 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 8th Street, New York 


MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 


WILL 





DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
( 


yral, Orchestral and Operat 
Conductor 
Can bee i ] \ Ss $ 
Address 48 E S t, New Y . 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone 


ae a {) a ( € 
nd Vocal Ins i 
on ntr Par South, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sa red He ar 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUC TOR A ND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils receives r Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


atic répertoire ns, &c., address 


ral P rk, South, New York 
AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York 





Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice ilture Go 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East a3d Stree rear Lexing c t 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 


Piano Instruction 
16 East 47th Street, New Y 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Compo 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


1 Organ riaying ana 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Eanes —cnatruation, 
104 Clifton Place, ores y Ci N. J. 
Chickering Hal "Nex w F Wark 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


nerican Bariton 








Studio” So! and 52 Carnegie Hall, New Y 

\DEL pn A MURIO-CELLI, 

I OE ana get Daly 
VICTOR HARRIS, 

Vocal Training and the Art of 
HENRY HOI N HUSS 
Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 

Highe t Voice ¢ t r 
R 207 A B ‘ 
RANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
Voice { 
N \ S ~ N 
CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera. Oratorio, Concert, Voca 
. Ins eiane ~~ , 
EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist 
HENRY S¢ 7 Aue 
V T he ’ at e > es 
HARRIE’ VICTORINE WETMORE 
Mote. | *LORENZA »’'ARONA 
Orator o and Concert Sopra It 


GEORGE FLEMIN( 


Baritone 


FRANK HE RB ERT TUBBS, 








) ’ i. F ont 
Symphor I lore Thomas 
String O Sstrai Class me Mor M 
St 403 and 804 Carnegie Ha . , 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Puy I 
Studio: Me B 5; 
11 East 50 New York ¢ 


Mr. P M ( 

Dr. ¢ s 

W. F. T. M 

Hans Drehe 

RAPID PROGRE SS au ARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. ‘ $ NEW YORK. 
MARIE PARCELLO, 

Contralto 

SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUT 


323 East 14th Street, New York 


ee Opera, | Piar 


Mrs. WADSWOR' 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &« 


RIC H. (RD z 


Cr ert Ors 


eet 
‘ > .TAaT 
Lino WOU 1y UNS UN, 
York 
Paris 
C | l ( TOHNS 
7 i i i JTi ~ 
Miss ALICI \.NE ROBERTS, 
7 
i i i 
Y 
> 1 ni 
\LBI . GER X~THIERS 
649 , ie 
‘ M. 
RICCARDO Ci 
() ( ( i oO 
{ 
: City. 
| DON HOI 
i ‘ } 
v 4 
T Pr { and 
Thur Y 
Mr. TORREY HU LI 
F 
w Y v 
r —- ' 
IOLgn I | 
( 
F. W. RIESBERS 
S vy York. 
it GLUS ] Pl INE 
Ches 


Miss HELEN OP, S 

Miss ELISE LA OP 
Me 

Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 


New York. 


Be York 
lay 
M M LQ ~ [ \ »} we 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1879 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : M kwolff, Berlin. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
atalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 








MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. EvizaBETH CHURCHILL Mayer, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 41st Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
hurch of New York. od 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevidew, 








' 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-318 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





| 





_ Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QuE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES I RS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU ,.MOYEN D'UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 

SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 





cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 


and Italian Conversation. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


| Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai Paris 





CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. 
Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three 5 ears—Paris—Trabadelo. 


Address MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


| SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 


MADAME VISCONTI, 
Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest soveape to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker penting. 
1402 Broadway, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
dress : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 
Instruction. 


cales, c. 
51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 


Also management of Concerts, Musi- | 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 


| Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 


| Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 


| address 


Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BoUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
‘Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
822 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


/CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 
“The Commonwealth.” 


168 Pith Avense, East Orange, N 


New York. | Mondaysand Thurs ays 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
135 West 44th Street, New York 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 





Record of ’96-97 : 
iI3s 
Public Recitals. 











Mrs, A. K. VIRGIL, Directar, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Regular Wednesday Evening Recitals, Free, 8 o’Clock, at the School. 





Sami. Eppinger, 


Pianist 


tent_ faculty. 


Director, Musician, © 
Composer, © 
assisted by the most 
artistic and compe- 


The Eppinger Conservatory of Music, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Piano, Organ, Violin and ali Orchestral 

Instruments. Vocal—Theory, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, Chamber 
Music and Ensemble Playing. Kinder- 
garten, Preparatory, Intermediary, Ad- 
¢ vanced and Finishing Lessons, both in 
class or private, 


Catalogues and Prospectuses Free on Application. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARIE ROZE, 

ee artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
_—_ owes German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 

cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


lM. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


For Concert Engagement : 
fuSS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German. 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


lr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEon, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
ee teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 28. Studio: 344 West 56th Street. 
Paris: 3 rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 


(Parc Monceau.) ARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 

Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, ‘theo of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
sition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 


Dictation, Trans: 
Violin, Singing, 


niment and 

‘alks on Music i 

From _ 6 ey to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, = sh, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. ench sounds 
Accommodation for a 


nsemble Music. 


and conversation parlor. 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


J * * 
Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 
For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and Schoo.. 

Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Normal 

School and Comedie Frangaise. 
Theatre, Dance and Concert Halleod Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Hear Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac. 





Pari 
aris. 
RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 

Formerly Principal Professor 

Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 


Speaks English, French and German. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
: Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
talian. 


in regular cast. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 rue &t. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, $ nish. 
& place St. Georges, Paris. 
Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l"Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 


3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





Mise-en- 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Baresiee Acting. : 
aris. 


13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, ; 
italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lam ~ erage in 
NG. 
THE ART OF BF Ge Gonponcer. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
ee ie 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 


Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 50th Street, New York 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music. 
Musical Director St. Paul's School, 
Garden City, L. I. 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., | 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 





and references. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical ex- _y 


amination of the musical 
profession and the public. FZ 
F 


\ 












7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


ee 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not uired. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
areola: 5389 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “‘ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), _ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 





E.sa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHoot. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. ano: regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert BS 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 





REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesda Thursday, 
Saturday 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 


Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
y 234 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
14°99 Broadway, New York. 
GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 


Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Developmert. 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso Cantante. 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
___Stndio: 237 East 18th Street, New York City. 
MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


SOL RAPPAPORT, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Musicales.—Vocal Instruction. 


Pupil of M. Jaques Bouhy, of 
Paris, and Mr. James Sauvage, 
of New York. 


Address : 
868 Boulevard, New York. 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
19 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


























By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 





Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York, 


College studios during the seasen. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. 


ee 


Boston. 








London, England. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. — 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. ; 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, poser and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
Dauddin Behiol ot Music, 





Boston. 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. _ 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


Only teacher in Boston with certificate from Virgil 
School of New York. Steinért Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL 
OF BOSTON, 


H. S. Wiiper, Director, 
355 Boylston Street, Boston 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 
JOsEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass 
Pall term opens Se>vtember 7, 1897. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the pected f 
3 Elgin Avenue London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Karl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accotmnpanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
ces from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 7 
erlin 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, a 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“T can confidently state thac Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 

Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Evan Williams, 








452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


119 West 41st Street, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 

LONDON, W., October 15, 1897 ) 

M* CHARLES CLARK, the baritone from Chicago, 

who made-such a big success at the Henschel con- 

certs last spring, has booked a good many engagements 

for this autumn, prior to his return in December for three 

months in America under the direction of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau 

Miss Anna Williams, whose reputation as an oratorio 
singer is equal, perhaps, to that of anybody in England, 
gave her farewell concert in Albert Hall Wednesday even- 
ing. She has sung at the Hereford and Birmingham fes- 
tivals this year, and, to show the faithfulness of the Eng- 
lish critics, they all said she sang well. I must say, after 
hearing her in Albert Hall, I could not agree with them, 
unless she sang much better than she did on this fare- 
well occasion. Her voice had that peculiar quality which 
gave abundant evidence of degeneration. She is wise in 
giving up public appearances and settling down as a 
teacher. 

Madame Moriani, the celebrated vocal teacher, will be 
in London from October 17 to 24, when she will give 
consultations to those who wish to have their voices 
mended or take lessons in voice production or singing 
Madame Moriani has met with exceptional success in 
England and she numbers among one of her latest pupils 
from here Miss Kathleen Wood, daughter of the organist 
of Exeter Cathedral 

Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” was given on Wednes 
day evening at the Court Theatre, which is a small house 
in one of the suburbs of London, not at all popular, on 
account of its difficulty of access. I understand that the 
opera was not put on particularly well and the impression 
made upon the critics was not over favorable. In the 
first place the story does not appeal to the English peopl 
and the scenes are elaborated to such an extent that they 
become tiresome. No fault is found with the music itself; 
on the contrary, it is highly spoken of. The perform- 
ance of the orchestra was inadequate. Under these cir- 
cumstances it probably will not run long 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will appear in Berlin with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, at the Singakademie, on March 
5, after which he starts for America, where he is to sing | 
at the Boston Symphony orchestral concert, March 18. 

Madame Albani has been commanded to sing before 
the Queen at Balmoral on the 16th, when Miss Fanny 
Davies will also appear 

The first tour of Mr. Percy Harrison this season begins 
on Monday at Bradford. The leading artists include 
Madame Melba and Mme. Belle Cole 

Mrs. Emil Behnke will shortly publish, through Messrs 
Curwen & Sons, a new book, entitled “The Speaking 
Voice: Its Development and Preservation.” 

Dr. Richter will use the low pitch at his London and 
provincial concerts. This is a decided step in advance 
He opens his English concert tour on Monday evening, 
playing three times in London, and visiting many provin- 
cial towns. 

Miss Zelie de Lussan, who has long been a favorite 
prima donna in England, signed on Saturday a contract 
as one of the chief sopranos at the Opera Comique in 
Paris. She will make her French début in February. 

[o-morrow Mr. Vert opens the concert season proper 
in St. James’ Hall with a miscellaneous program, sup 
ported by Miss Ella Russell, Mr. Ben Davies, Santley and 
other artists. 

On Wednesday afternoon the thirty-second annual 
season of Messrs. Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts will 
commence in Queen’s Hall. On Thursday Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi will give her only vocal recital this season in 
St. James’ Hall 

The success of little Bruno Steindel has been so great 
that Mr. Robert Newman has engaged him for a concert 
in Queen’s Hall October 26. Miss Clara Butt will ap- 
pear as vocalist. Mr. Newman’s subscription concerts 1n 
Queen’s Hall end this evening. To-morrow night he 
takes his benefit. These concerts, which he inaugurated 
three years ago, have passed all precedent, and we may 
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look at them now as an established institution in English 
| musical life. The orchestra has proved an exceptionally 
good one, and the orchestral items in the program have 
received, as a rule, more place from the audience than 
vocalists or solo instrumentalists. The Wagner music 
has been so appreciated, as will be seen from my com- 
ments elsewhere, that festivals of Wagner music have 
been given to the exclusion of other works originally 
intended for production this season 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann, announces for the coming season 
Dvorak’s “Spectre Bride,” Weber's “Preciosa,” “The 
Messiah,” and Berlioz’s “Faust.” Somervell’s cantata, 
“Power of Sound,” and Walthew’s “Ode to a Nig tin- 
gale” will be produced for the first time in London, as 
also a scena by Miss Clarice Mallard, entitled ‘“Day- 
break.” 

It was rumored yesterday that Mr. Ben Davies had ac 
cepted an engagement in America, to be taken early in 
November. I have been unable to verify the report 

Mr. David Bispham returned to England to take part 
in the Birmingham Festival. The fogs in the Channel 
delayed the arrival of the steamer and he was unable to 
attend any except the final rehearsal. His work at the 
festival, however, has pleased the English critics more 
than ever. He was commanded last week to go to Bal 
moral, where he sang before the Queen eight or ten 
songs of Schumann and Schubert, Brahms and others 
He was the recipient of a handsome present from Her 
Majesty. Mr. Bispham gave a recital in Manchester of 
the songs contained in a book which he has lately edited 
for Forsyth Brothers 
wise and sails for his winter’s work at once in America 


He has been extremely busy other 


A large audience attended the first Crystal Palace Sat- 
urday concerts last Saturday. The orchestra has been 
reorganized, as the woodwind and the principal strings 
left when the management announced they would require 
the services of these men both afternoon and evening, 
thus precluding other engagements in London Mr 
Manns can be congratulated, however, upon securing 
very good talent, taking into consideration that the or 
chestra was practically new, that is to say, it had not had 
an opportunity of arriving at a good ensemble. The con 
cert opened with an excellent reading of Beethoven's 
‘Benvenuto Cellini” overture. Afterward the principal 
‘cellist, Mr. Jacques Renard, played Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
in A, No. 1, with remarkable facility of execution and 
purity of tone. Much interest centred in the appearance 
of the little seven-year-old pianist, Bruno Steindel, who 
played two preludes of Bach, in which he was even more 
successful than in Beethoven’s concerto in G. Mme 
Clara Samuell was the vocalist 

Eugen d’Albert will commence his provincial tour t 
3righton on the 23d of this month, and will visit most of 
the principal towns in the United Kingdom, besides ap 
pearing at the Crystal Palace, the Monday and Saturday 
popular concerts, &c. 

Mile. Pauline Joran sang last week at the Choral 
Union, Aberdeen, and is engaged as principal soprano at 
one of the Hallé concerts next month We hope to see 
Miss Joran soon again on the operatic stage, as she cer- 
tainly has abundant qualifications for that 


OperA AT COVENT GARDEN 


Mr. Maurice Grau has been in London the past few 
days, and further arrangements by the syndicate have 
been made for the next grand opera, which opens May 
9. Among the engagements already announced are Ma- 
dame Brema, Madame Heglon, of the Paris Opéra, Herr 
Rooy, the baritone, who won distinction at Bayreuth 
last summer; and it is practically settled that Madame 
Eames, Madame Calvé, Mr. Van Dyk, Alvarez, the de 
Reszkés, Renaud and Reichmann will return. Madame 
Nordica possibly may be a member of the company, and 
negotiations are in progress with Madame Melba; but it 
is stated that she will not appear in opera until next 
season. 

Considerable interest is centred in the production next 
Tuesday evening of the new opera, “Diarmid,” founded 
on the old Scottish legend. The libretto is by the Mar 
quis of Lorne and the music by Hamish McCunn. |! 
understand that this is the first of a series to be written on 
Scotch legends 

The Carl Rosa performances at Covent Garden the past 
week have not been of sufficient merit to call for extended 
notice. Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson sang no less than six 
times for the company in eight days, appearing in vari 
ous parts. Perhaps the most successful were Escamillo 
and Telramtund. The orchestra still continues to be in- 
efficient, and in the more difficult works far from satis- 
factory results were attained. Mr. Barron Berthald sang 
Don José on Wednesday at short notice, winning great 
success in this character, which is so widely different 


from Tannhauser or Siegfried 

On Thursday evening Mr. Whitney Mockridge was cast 
for Sir Walter in “Die Meistersinger,” but owing to in 
disposition he was unable to carry the role through, and 


| Mr. Barron Berthald very kindly consented to go on 
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and complete the performance. Owing to his having so 
many other roles to do this season he had not prepared 


this part in English, so that he had to sing it in German 
He made his entry at the beginning of the second scene 
in Act II., and although he had not thought of the score 
since he sang it two years ago with Damrosch, he remem 
bered it perfectly and won an overwhelming success, the 
prize song arousing the greatest enthusiasm so far this 
season. 

Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné sang Romeo, and strengthened 
the favorable impression made by him in his début as 
Faust. Mr. Whitney Mockridge sang Faust Saturday af 
ternoon, which served as his début at Covent Garden. His 
singing was artistic, both in the “Salve Dimora” and in 
concerted work, the audience heartily applauding after the 
former. Mme Duma, as Marguerite, gave an individual 
reading of the part, which was consistent and effective 
rhe choruses are very good, and sustained the reputation 
of the company for good ensemble. In the performance 
of “Lohengrin” Saturday evening, Miss Elandi scored a 
success in the part of Elsa. Due contrast was given to 
this by the Ortrud of Mile. Rosa Olitzka. Mr. Brozel, 
as Lohengrin, was not at all satisfactory He treats the 
character on the ultra-Italian dramatic lines, rather than 
those indicated by the Bayreuth master. His voice, too, 
is becoming impaired, and if he continues to sing with 
this company at the high pitch he will seriously injure 
his reputation 

On Monday evening Miss Elandi and Mr. Lloyd 
d’Aubigné played the principal parts in “Cavalleria,” 
each scoring a success. Mr. Brozel, in Leoncavallo’s 
work, “I Pagliacci,” was much more at home than as 
Lohengrin, and here his dramatic talent showed to de- 
cided advantage. Miss Alice Estey made an acceptable 
Nedda. Mlle. Dorée sang Carmen Wednesday evening, 
but as I was unable to be present I cannot say what suc 
cess she had. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The so-called Wagner “Festival” in Queen’s Hall has 
greatly relieved the work of the music critic. We arbi 
trators in matters musical, and austere judges of composer 
and performer alike, we who deal out with exemplary 
justice either fame or oblivion, have from the elevation of 
our regal rostrum looked down and smiled on the Wag 
ner festival at the Queen’s Hall At this feast I found 
the viands varied, the visitors voracious, and the votaries 
vociferous. I trust Mr. Newman also found the venture 
victorious. But what a relief it will be to hear an orches 
tral concert without the “Ride of Valkyries,” or the in 
troduction to Act III. of “Lohengrin,” or the overture 
to “Tannhauser!” 

The singers have been many and of varying merit 
The three who stand apart from all the others are Miss 
Ella Russell, Miss Ada Crossley and Mr. Watkin-Mills 
I must confess, however, that I was not much taken with 
Miss Russell’s singing of the “Death Song” from “Tris 
tan.”” Of course she sang well; she could not do other 
wise; but still the impression I got was that she was not 
at her ease in this number. It felt as if the rhythm of the 
vocal and orchestral parts did not coincide. In these 
later Wagner works it is more incumbent on the singer 
to follow the conductor than for the conductor to take his 
tempi from the singer As well might the clarinet or 
violin elect to set its own pace as for the singer to do so 
in music so complicated and interwoven with counter 
themes. I must say, however, that I have never yet heard 
a satisfactory performance of this scene on the concert 
stage, unless as a purely orchestral number, when a much 
better balance of tone and unanimity of rhythm can be 
secured. 

Miss Ada Crossley’s selection was the seldom heard 
“Spirit Song,” by “good old Father Haydn,” and for 
her excellent singing of this she was tumultuously re 
called. Mr. Watkin-Mills’ magnificent voice and breadth 
of style make him an ideal interpreter of compositions de 
manding sustained power and dignity, qualities which 
made his performance of the Beethoven excerpt on Tues 
day evening so satisfactory. Miss Alice Esty gave a 
charming exposition of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” 

The old favorites, Mr. Johannes Wolff and Mr. W. h 
Squire, contributed to the enjoyment of the Saturday 
evening audience. On Tuesday evening a very clever 
girl, Mile. Elsa Ruegger, played the violoncello in a most 
creditable manner. Her bowing was good, her execution 
neat and in tune, and her technic really prodigious for a 
child. Her stvle and phrasing were intelligent. It was 
her tone that she showed her 


only in the smallness o 
youth and her as yet unformed muscles 

On Saturday evening a noteworthy event was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Percy Pitt’s concertino for clarinet and 
orchestra. Not only does this composition display the 
composer's well-known contrapuntal skill, but it proves 
him to be the possessor of the genuine virtuosity instinct 
of grasping and expressing the utmost capabilities of the 
instrument for which he happens to write. It also con 
vinces the listener that the melodic gift and sense of 
purely musical beauty are at Mr. Pitt’s disposal when he 
chooses to turn his back for a time on the complexities 
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SOME CHICAGO_ “ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JH. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VoOcAL Sruvio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST. 
801 Steinway Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 


2086 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 





Mrhe. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 


OraTORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, oneal 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue ArT ov SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Comcaso, ILL. 


B: lodor 25 a 





FREDERICK \ Ww. . CARBERRY, 
TENOR. 
Sretnway HA tt, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


| Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, of Prof 


| 
| ment; illustrated b 


| Residence: 


BESSIE O'BRIEN, 


| Address care MUSICAL COURIER office, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, ‘Chicago Conservatory of Music 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. | Auditorium Building, Chicago, TM. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. : ‘ 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Louis FALK, — MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 





HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. | LEOPOLD GODOWSKY | teh ~~: a 
WILLIAM CAST ARTURO MARESCALCHI, i 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, clare EDDY, 

Olin. 





BSOHN ai 
Catal e tga full information mailed ava a Ace GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. | 


upon applica 


iene mee HENRY B. RONEY, 


1105 Steinway Hall, Concert Organist and Teacher. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 2506 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO. 
anist and Choirmaster Grace Episcopal Church 
iat 0 1897. Trainer and Manager of ** RONEY’S 
S,°’ now available for concerts. Send for 

34 be Souvenir Book. 
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of contrapuntal feats in which he has been prone to in- eeu of for the benefit of the charity, to take place and but a few remarks are wanted concerning the per- 


dulge occasionally. 


| after the meeting of the Three Choirs in the autumn.” | formance 


It was not an epoch making one, and as re- 


It is a pleasure for me to write thus enthusiastically of | From that time, with one break, 1790-96, the festivals were | gards the principals would not compare with some historic 
Mr. Pitt’s work, as I have been obliged in all candor to | held triennially to the year 1829, when the celebration | readings of the past. Of the titular part Mr. Andrew 


find fault with his “Coronation March” on account of its 


abstruseness and lack of melodic charm. 


took place for the last time in St. Philip’s Church. 
In this con- 


| Black proved himself an able exponent in some respects, 
Through the exertions of Mr. Joseph Moore the present | but not equal to Mr. Santley. Mr. Edward Lloyd sang 





certino Mr. Pitt has probably reached the utmost limits 
of the possible of the clarinet technic, and has produced a 
work by which future clarinetists will prove the measure 
of their skill. I can only add that Mr. Manuel Gomez 
gave a superb rendering of this bewilderingly difficult 
composition. Both composer and performer were 
cheered at the finish. 
BIRMINGHAM Musical FEsTIvAL. 

Before entering upon a critical notice of the per- 
formances it may be well to draw attention to some points 
peculiar to the Birmingham Festival, and to explain its 
position as an institution. From the commencement of 
the festivals in 1768, the object was, not directly to en- 
courage the art of music, but to raise funds for the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Birmingham, which was commenced in 
1766. The money raised for that purpose was soon ex- 
hausted, and building operations were suspended in 1767. 
The next year the aid of music was invoked, and £299 was 
the profit raised by the first festival held in St. Philip’s 
Church, September 7, 8 and 9, 1768. That amount did not, 
of course, go very far, but there was no thought then of 
establishing a permanent festival, and it was not until 
1778 that the next attempt was made to raise money by 
giving musical performances. The gross proceeds then 
amounted to £800, but the hospital only got £170; and it 
was not until 1784 that at a meeting of the Hospital Board 
it was resolved: ‘That some musical performance be 





Town Hall was built, primarily for the festival, and the | with his accustomed refinement and finish, but the low 
organ was paid for partly by public subscription and | pitch seemed to affect his intonation at first. Miss Anna 
partly from the festival receipts. Williams, as the soprano in the first part, sang well, and 
The first festival was held in 1834, and the profits | Miss Marie Brema, in the duet “Zion Spreadeth Her 
reached the sum of £5,489. The organ then stood for- | Hands,” and as the angry Jezebel, did very well, her 
ward in the orchestra. After this festival a sum of £1,200 | dramatic power coming into play, though her lower notes 
was paid for lengthening the Town Hall to form the re- | lacked resonance. Madame Albani, in “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
cess where the organ now stands. So that to the General | created her usual effect, and her voice dominated over all 
Hospital Birmingham owes the Town Hall, and the hos- | in the concerted number. 
pital still actually owns the organ, and did at one time,| It is time to protest against the sentimental way in 
if it does not now, own the extra piece of land acquired | which the trio “Lift Thine Eyes” is now sung with its 
for enlarging the Town Hall. The festival to this day | rallentandos and pauses. Miss Ada Crossley made a favor- 
is one of the agents for raising funds for the hospital. It | able impression in the contralto solos, but her style is yet 
is officered by the hospital committee, and would not in | wanting in breadth for oratorio singing. 
all probability exist without the hospital. Its position is No complete rehearsal of the oratorio being possible, 
absolutely unique. As its musical history would occupy | the concerted numbers did not go particularly well. The 
too much space even to touch upon, from this preamble | choruses were given with grand tone and crisp phrasing, 
I pass on to the present year. but not always with perfect intonation. The orchestral 
The thirty-ninth musical festival opened in the Town | work was as near perfection as possible, and Mr. Perkins 
Hall on Tuesday morning, the 5th inst. Proceedings | was judicious with his organ part. Dr. Richter has not 
began with the “National Anthem,” Costa’s arrangement, | yet acquired the “traditions” of “Elijah,” but he con- 
which was sung with fine tone. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,’’ | ducted with watchfulness and mastery. 
which, with one exception—1864, when “St. Paul” re- The evening concert began with a magnificent per- 
placed it and it was relegated to the Friday evening— | formance of the “Meistersinger” prelude, after which Miss 
since 1846 has held the post of honor in the van of the | Brema sang Beethoven’s “Abenlied” to an orchestral ar- 
festival, was again the first composition submitted to the | rangement for strings and harp by Dr. Richter. He laid 
audience. Details of so familiar a work are not needed,|a reverent hand on Beethoven, but all the same 
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the original piano accompaniment ought to have been 
used, or one of Beethoven’s songs with orchestra substi- 
tuted. Edward German’s symphonic poem, “Hamlet,” 
came next. This is a study in music of the principal char- 
acters in the tragedy rather than program music. There 
are themes standing for Hamlet, Ophelia and the King. 
The composition is well knit as to form, but the brooding 
presence of the melancholy Dane pervades the whole. The 
scoring is sombre, but masterly, and there is only just 
a suspicion of theatricai effect in the coloring of the 
theme associated with the King. The test of a new piece 
is—will it hold or move an audience? 

For myself, I can say it enchained my interest from the 
first note to the last. The dirge on the death of Ophelia 
is very touching, but the mysterious opening excites the 
imagination, and that, to my mind, is evidence that the 
new work possesses high artistic qualities. The per- 
formance was very fine under Richter’s baton, and the 
composer was cailed to the platform to receive the con- 
gratulations of the audience. Miss Marie Brema and 
\.c. Bispham gave a grand reading of the closing scene 
from “Die Walktre,” the mosaic of motives in the or- 
chestra coming out with marvelous clearness. The “Song 
vf Destiny,” by Brahms, was heard here for the first time 
and despite occasional faulty intonation on the part of 
the chorus, the performance was most impressive 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor had a good rendering, 
recalling, though not surpassing, the marvelous perform- 
ance at the festival of 1888—a performance never to be 
forgotten by those who heard it. Mr. Bispham gave, with 
impassioned feeling, the song “An Jenem Tag,” from 
Marschiner’s “Hans Heiling.” Few now know anything 
of Marschner’s masterpiece, and the song had perhaps 
never before been heard in Birmingham. With a grand 
performance of Schumann’s tragic overture to “Manfred” 
the concert concluded 

On Wednesday morning, the 6th, was introduced the 
most important of the festival novelties, Professor Stan- 
ford’s Requiem in A, op. 63, written in memory of Lord 
Leighton, the great painter. It consists of seven numbers: 
Introit, Kyrie, Gradual, Sequence (Dies Ire), Offerto- 
rium, Sanctus and Benedictus, and Agnus Dei and Lux 
7Eterna. Space will not allow of detailed analysis, and a 
few general remarks must suffice. In the first place the 
text is interpreted not only with fidelity and reverence, 
but the spirit of the work is solemn and impressive to a 
degree. The opening theme, a descending scale broken 
into three note groups, is used throughout the work, and 
the first vocal theme of the Introit becomes of much im- 
portance. The Dies Ire begins in a remarkably impres- 
sive manner, with soft chords for trombones, and a shud- 
dering phrase of five semiquavers for string basses, the 
voices entering with terrified murmurs. The five note 
theme in augmentation afterward becomes the basis of the 
Lacrimosa, the finest and most elaborately worked out 
movement of the whole. 

The Offertorium affords bright relief and the fugue, 
“Quam olim Abrahz,” is as effective in performance as 
it is scholarly in construction. The Hostias which inter- 
venes before the repetition of the fugue is for the solo 
quartet, and is a graceful movement in A flat, with taste- 
ful accompaniment. The Sanctus—set for voices in ten 
parts, four sopranos, four altos, tenor and bass—has two 
leading themes and gives literal point to the “continual 
cry” of the Cherubim. There is much of the manner of 
Wagner in this movement and the design is extremely 
clever, but it falls below the rest of the work in loftiness 


of conception and the listener admires the skill of the 

composer where he should be awed to worship. The 

Benedictus is beautiful, and the concluding division 

reaches the high level of the opening. The movement 
is in the form of a funeral march, with superposed chorus, 
the Lux A=terna forming the trio. There are several fine 

passages for the solo voices and the whole work is a 
masterpiece. . 

The vocal principals were Mme. Albani, Miss Brema, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Plunket Greene. Their work 
was of an arduous character, for either alone or with the 
chorus they were constantly in requisition. The perform- 
ance, under the composer’s direction, was exceedingly 
good, the chorus singing with grand tone, and the soloists 
acquitting themselves admirably. The fine points of the 
score were well brought out by the orchestra. Though 
applause is forbidden by the committee—an out-of-date 
piece of legislation in the concert room—the composer 
was warmly received, and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance was greeted with acclamations loud and long. 
The Requiem was a great success, but such compositions 

| do not appeal strongly to English hearers other than 

Roman Catholics, so it is not safe to predict great popu 
larity for this masterly composition. 

Following this came Bach’s “O Light Everlasting,” a 

Whitsuntide cantata, dating probably from about 1740, 
but made up of an earlier wedding cantata. The first 
chorus is colossal in form, and the singers seemed to revel 
in its glorious counterpoint. Miss Brema sang the solo, 
“Rejoice, Ye Souls. Elect and Holy,” with fervor, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Greene gave the intervening recita- 
tives. The concluding chorus was grandly sung. The 
last piece in the program was the Symphony in C minor, 
op. 68, of Brahms. This had not previously been heard 
here. The work as a whole is sombre, not to say stern, 
especially as regards the first movement, and it was there- 
fore quite in place in a solemn program. The performance 
was exceedingly fine—one of the greatest in my ex- 
perience. 

At the evening concert another miscellaneous program 
was presented. The first part was taken up with a recital 
of Purcell’s “King Arthur” music. The band was limited 
to the instruments found in the Purcell MSS., but was 
still very large, while a chorus of 350 was certainly never 
contemplated by the composer. An edition of the work 
had been prepared by Mr. Fuller Maitland, who has been 
sharply taken to task for his editing. Into this contro 
versy I am not going to enter; but though the work was 
given under very different conditions from those origin 
ally intended, I must say I was greatly interested in and 
pleased with the performance, and the audience generally 
were surprised and delighted with the tunefulness, spirit 
and bold character of the music 

Mr. Ben Davies gave in grand style the warlike song 
“Come If You Dare.” 

her light, flute-like notes, was highly successful as Cupid, 
and created a sensation in the patriotic song “Saint 
George.” Mr. Bispham sang well throughout, and in the 
“Frost Scene” his delivery of “What Power Art Thou” 
made an artistic triumph of what might easily have be 


Miss Evangeline Florence, with 


come ridiculous. He did not, however, reach the level of 
his wonderful performance at the rehearsal. Assistance 
was given by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Ada Crossley 
and Mr. George May, the last named an alto vicar-choral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, being specially retained for this 
work. The score just supported without in any way ob 
scuring the tone of the chorus, and in none of the works 
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did that shine to more advantage. Dr. Richter conducted 
with the utmost care, and the performance was excellent 
I must not omit mention of the part played in the accom 
paniments by two harpsichords, presided over by Mr 
Arnold and Mme. E. Dolmetsch. Some folk laughed at 
the antique tones of these instruments, but they cut their 
way through everything and were distinctly audible even 
when the full chorus was going. I was rather disgusted 
though, to find they were of mere modern make and not 
the genuine old specimens; but that was perhaps because 
I possess a very fine Tschudi and Broadwood harpsichord, 
of which I am inordinately proud 

In the second part Miss Anna Williams gave a fine 
reading of “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” and Mr 
Davies won great applause by his excellent singing of 
Siegmund’s love song from “Die Walkiire.” The or 
chestral pieces were Beethoven’s overture “Leonora,” No 
3, magnificently played; the “Variations on an Air of 
Haydn,” by Brahms—new here and a great treat to listen 
to—and Cherubini’s “Medea” overture. A fine concert 
altogether 

Handel’s “Messiah” occupied its time honored position 
on the Thursday morning. The performance was con- 
ducted by Dr. Richter himself, for the first time since 
the Franz score was discarded in 1888. The great con- 
ductor has not the local idea how the choruses should be 
taken and most of them had a slower tempo than we are 
accustomed to gut on the whole it was a grand per 
formance in that respect, and in “For unto us” the brass 
was limited at the climax. Miss Anna Williams, singing 
for the last time in oratorio, put forth all her strength 
and distinguished herself in a manner to make all regret 
her approaching retirement from the concert platform 
Miss Marie Brema was not so successful in the contralto 
solos, not being so much at home in oratorio as in opera 
But she sang with fervor and in “He was despised” made 
a great effect. Mr. Lloyd was successful as usual and 
Mr. Andrew Black was successful in “The trumpet shall 
sound,” the obligato to which was played by Mr. Jaeger 
from his place in the orchestra, the old trumpet and 
voice duet from the front of the platform being sensibly 
done away with 

The chief feature of the evening concert was the produc 
tion of Arthur Somervell’s “Ode to the Sea,” the second 
of the two works composed expressiy for this festival 
The poem is by Laurence Binyon, and contains some stir- 
ring lines, though the whole does not yearn for musical 
treatment, and offers difficulties to a composer. There are 
exclusive of the overture six numbers, in two of which 
there are solos for soprano. The overture consists of an 
introductory adagio, and an allegro, fully developed, the 
opening theme being employed in the first chorus, 
“Mother of Immemorial Desire.” The poem deals with 
the vastness and mystery of the sea, touches upon various 
incidents, as the flooding of Holland to raise the siege of 
Leyden, the sinking of the Birkenhead, and above all, 
“dwells on the special nearness and dearness of the sea 
to England.” The last section is patriotic in spirit, and 
the composer rises to his subject. The solos, “Fearful and 
Vast Thy Dark’ning Waters Heaved,” and “O Sacred 
More Than Earthly Grave,” show the composer’s melodic 
invention, and there is much skill in the construction of 
the choruses; but the subject seemed to stand in the way 
of varied treatment, for the sea, like the desert, has its 
“vast monotony.” Mme. Albani sang with all her fervor, 
and exerted herself to achieve success. The chorus sing- 
ing was marked by power, but at times lacked fire and 
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life, while the playing of the band was tame and wanting 
in delicacy and refinement in the solos. 

Mr. Somervell, who conducted, had a good reception 
and was heartily recalled at the close. The performance 
could not be called a great one, and the work would un- 
doubtedly have been heard to much better advantage had 
it been given under Dr. Richter’s direction. In the mis- 
cellaneous selection Madame Albani sang the Mozart air, 
“Non mi dir,” very finely, and Mr. Ben Davies achieved 
a triumph in Cowen’s “Dream of Endymion,” the com- 
poser conducting. 30th came in for enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Gluck’s overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” with 
Wagner’s ending, opened the evening program and the 
remaining orchestral pieces were Mozart's symphony in 
G minor, played with marvelous delicacy and finish; 
Wagner's “Siegfried Idyll,’ equally well given, but none 
the less out of scale and out of place, and Dvorak’s rat- 
tling “Carneval” overture, which sent the audience home 
with its merry tunes ringing in their ears. 

Friday morning’s performance was the longest we have 
had at a Birmingham Festival for many years. It com- 
menced at half-past eleven, and, with half an hour’s in- 
terval, lasted till close upon half-past three. The first 
work given was Schubert’s Mass in E flat, which, with 
Miss Anna Williams (her last apearance at a festival), 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies 
and Mr. Andrew Black as principals, received a flawless 
rendering. The lovely “Et Incarnatus Est’”—a musical 
Madonna and Child—was exquisitely sung by Miss Will- 
iams and Messrs. Lloyd and Davies, and the quartets and 
choruses were beautifully interpreted. Dr. Hubert 
Parry's “Job” was given after the interval, the composer 
at the conductor’s desk. This fine work was given in a 
style to eclipse any previous performance, because the 
executive resources were on a more ample scale. 

The title part was again sustained in his admirable way 
by Plunket Greene, the part of the narrator was well 
given by Mr. Black, Mr. Lloyd was once more brilliant, 
though not Satanic, as Satan, and Miss Hilda Foster 
sang very sweetly the Shepherd’s song. The choruses 
were splendidly sung and the band did wonders. The 
composer was overwhelmed with applause at the con- 
clusion. Then came Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B 
minor, the ‘“Pathétique”; and though it did not begin 
until after half-past two, the periormance kept the audi- 
ence riveted to their seats. Never, probably, has the 
work had such a treatment. In the first place it has 
never been given in England by such an orchestra, the 
strings and wind being in perfect balance. The effect 
was stupendous, and the audience watched the 5-4 move- 
ment with breathless attention, the conductor leaving the 
orchestra to itself after the first bar. The result justified 
the daring expedient. 

The festival terminated with a very fine performance of 
the “Faust” by Berlioz on the Friday evening. With such 
principals as Mme. Albani, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
Bispham as the dramatis persone, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene for Brander’s song, success was certain, and was 
secured; but the wonderful performance of 1891 was not 
repeated. Then, with the National Anthem, the proceed- 
ings were over. Dr. Richter received the congratulations 
of choristers, band and audience, and there were calls for 
Dr. Heap, the clever chorus master, but he did not appear. 
Here it is right to award praise to him for his admirable 
work in training the choir, and Mr. C. W. Perkins, the 
organist, ought to receive recognition of his valuable 
aid in the oratorios and Requiem. The festival was a 
great success in every way, if it did not approach some of 
the brilliant gatherings recorded in its history. 





At a congraulatory meeting held on Saturday, the oth, 
it was stated that the attendance was just nine in excess 
of that in 1894—12,322, against 12,313. The receipts, in- 
cluding donations and collections at the door after the 
morning performances, amounted to £13,695, against | 
£13,056 in 1894. Some hundreds ot pounds were received | 
after the close of the previous festival, and if that should 
be the case this year, the hospital will benefit to the tune | 
of £5,000. Mr. C. G. Beale, chairman of the committee, 
and his colleagues deserve all the compliments bestowed | 
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LEIPSIC, October 12, 1897. 
HE Liszt Verein began its series of concerts on Mon- 
day, the soloists being Céleste Painparé, pianist, and 
Hermann Gura, The conductor was William 
Kes, of Glasgow. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” 
ing number and received rather a rough and uneven per- 
formance, such as is to be expected from an orchestra 
which is of the scratch order, and not to be compared 
with the Winderstein, which was employed at these con- 
certs last year, a fact which will be more in evidence as 
the season advances. With only two rehearsals Con- 
ductor Kes did much with such material, but anyone 
hearing the Brahms variations on a theme of Haydn 


baritone. 


was the open- 


could hardly have been impressed either by the perform- | 


ance or the interpretation. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
far the best played of the orchestral numbers, even if the 


overture was by 


wood-wind and trumpets on several occasions began on | 


the wrong beat!—yes, such things occur even in Germany. 

Saint-Saéns’ latest concerto for piano and orchestra in 
F major was the interesting novelty. As is usual with 
this composer, the technical workmanship is of absolute 
finish. His themes, however, are very short and hardly 
adapted for a free working out, and upon the whole, while 
the work is in the concerto form, it gives one the im- 
pression of an Oriental picture, or rather a succession of 
pictures. The second movement, marked andante, is 
more like moderato and offers many rhythmical com- 
binations, the principal theme in G major only entering 
after a third of the movement has been played. 

The finale is very effective, and as Pugno will probably 
play it in America, there will be opportunity enough to 
judge this not exceptional creation. Miss Painparé has a 
clear finger technic, but lacks warmth and tone gradation, 


but her performance of the work was adequate in giving | 


same. She also played “Arioso,” by 
by Moszkowski, as solo numbers 


a correct idea of the 
Bach, and “Etincelles,” 
and was encored. 

Hermann Gura musically declaimed eight new songs of 
Richard Strauss in a very interesting manner, and two of 
the number, “Traum durch die Dammerung” and 
““Standschen,” are very effective compositions, albeit that 
the form is a bit stretched and the accompaniments very 
difficult, a fact which will not help them toward popu- 
larity. 

* x* * * 

Harry M. Field, the Canadian virtuoso, has settled 
down in Leipsic for the next two years, and will give a 
piano recital in the near future. I heard him play re- 
cently and find that his technic and musical understanding 
have broadened considerably. I look forward to his first 
public appearance with interest. 

* * * * 
on October 7, was en- 
Arthur Nikisch 
Kraus bass and Willy Rehberg 


The first Gewandhaus concert, 


was the conductor, Dr. 


pianist. 


After the Tragic Overture had been played the various | 


heavy sleepers of the old guard subscribers began stréetch- 
ing for the coming winter, and admonished the door- 
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| keepers to keep a sharp lookout for drafts. 
| Orchester, 


“Unseres 
the name by which the Leipsickers refer to 
that body, has not entirely shaken off tic result of a long 
vacation. 

Symphony No. 1, in C minor, has been heard often 
enough under Nikisch to need no further comment than 
to speak of the sterling excellence of the performance. 

Dr. Kraus sang the “Four Serious Songs,” with bibli- 
cal texts, and the idea prevails that they are very intel- 
lectuai, and difficult to grasp after one hearing. These, 
with two romanzas Tiecks Melogene, gave the 
singer ample opportunity to disclose a very rich and full 
bass-baritone, and coupled with Nikisch’s fine accompani- 
ment gave me real enjoyment. The D minor piano con- 
certo was satisfactory, though the long opening “tutti” 
simply kills the solo instrument when it first enters, even 
if Brahms did write it. 

Rehberg did not do the opening allegro full justice, and 
his peculiar habit of ‘‘cutting off” all the endings of the 
passage work made it lack continuity. D’Albert’s inter- 
and it was only in the 


” 


after 


pretation is of a different calibre, 
finale that Rehberg had thorough command of his heavily 
imposed task. In the andante his touch was hard and dry, 
and made me question why pianists always insist upon 
brilliance in the tone of the instrument, rather than a full 
and carrying quality, which would do away with that very 
disagreeable, metallic twanging so annoying to a sensitive 
ear. 
* * + * 


Richard Hofmann has just published a new “Violin 
which embraces every practical form vi bowing 


most complex, 


Technic,” 
and finguring from the simplest to the 
and violinists will find this valuable work of gr 
and practical value. The author’s 

“Study of Instrumentation” soon appear in English, 
and belongs to the best of the 


eat interest 
same voluminous 
will 
modern publications of a 


similar sort. ALVIN KRANICH. 


Unmusical Tone. 


M* THOMAS C. LEWIS, of London, 
issued an interesting pamphlet entitled 
Against the Modern Development of Unmusical 
The subject is certainly one that claims attention in these 
days when tone, instrumental and vocal, is so often forced 
for effect, and our modern ears, accustomed to look for 
such certain effect, 
the purer products of nature, 


has lately 
“A Protest 
Tone.” 


forget or neglect to compare it with 
probably because we are so 


familiarized with certain artificialities that the true 
| methods are unknown or overlooked by us. Mr. Lewis 
| puts the matter very neatly in his opening remarks. He 


Says: 

“The evidence of the development of unmusical tone is 
constantly on the increase. Organs, church bells, pianos 
and some of the orchestral instrurnents manifest this down- 
ward grade in constructive aims, and, doubtless, the per- 
nicious system of forced tone in the training of voices in 
the present day is another symptom of the concurrent 
yielding to false ideals.” He goes on then to speak, in 
particular, of the tone tendencies in the construction of 
modern organs, bells and pianos; and he handles the sub- 
ject with much skill, exhibiting, throughout, considerable 
knowledge of technical detail and practical workmanship. 

Not so long ago I had occasion in these columns to 
draw attention to the frequent poverty of diapason tone 
in the organ, owing, mainly, to the use of inferior metal 
in the larger pipes. We are glad to note that Mr. Lewis 
treats this matter very fully, being, from his large and 
varied experience in organ building, well competent to 
do so. He tabulates, in all, six classes oi metal which 
it is possible to use for the construction of pipes, and of 
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these he prefers No. 5 in the ascending order of merit, the 
so-called “spotted metal,” which is practically half tin and 
half lead. As the market value of these species of “metal” 
ranges from $50 per ton to $180 per ton, Mr. Lewis proves 
that “it is the building of cheap organs that pays best,” 
but, at the same time, he very justly describes the pro- 
cedure of sacrificing good tone for showy superficiality 
simply because the latter costs less. Zine for large speak- 
ing pipes he does not consider desirable above the 8-foot 
C, for, he then remarks, “the tone becomes tight, with a 
sense of deadness.” 

With this unsatisfactory effect in much of the organ 
tone of to-day most of our eminent organists are only too 
familiar. The author‘s “standard of an ideal diapason” 
will be studied with interest by all earnest organ builders, 
and his remarks upon the misunderstanding of the value 


“ 


of good “mutation work” by the many “amateurs” by 
whom “organ specifications are now drawn up” are 
apropos of the fashion in organ design of the present day, 
which I hope soon to see abandoned for more solid and 
thorough methods. The treatise then proceeds to con- 
sider bells. Having spoken of the two distinct notes 
which should, by right, belong to a large bell—the “tap 
tone” and the “hum tone’”—the writer then states that, “in 
defiance seemingly of harmony, a fine bell with the per- 
cussion or tap tone, say E, should have its lower, or hum, 
tone a major seventh below, but flattened to the extent 
of about a quarter of a semitone; broadly speaking, its 
pitch should be F rather flat, and this tone forming a 
peculiar interval with the E above, although it might be 
supposed to be discording, really gives the best possible 
result that can be had from a bell, and the musical ear is 
always seeking that combination of two blended tones 
when the true ancient bell tone has been appreciated.” 
Mr. Lewis adds: “There are many harmonics heard, 
pass by, as they are quite subordinate in 
“tap 


but these we 
With 
tone” to “hum tone,” 
vibratory effects we have long associated with “the music 
of the bells,” I think that Mr. Lewis has, perhaps un- 
consciously, touched upon a vital matter in scale con- 


strength.” reference to this relationship of 


in spite of the weird, mysterious 


struction. As most musicians know, especially those who 
have studied the science of acoustics even to a slight ex- 


tent, in our modern diatonic scale the “raised seventh,” 


THE 











| tion to the cycle of ten 


BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 16, 1897. | 
OMPARED with the first week of the new musical 
C: season, the second one, which comes to an end to- 
day, was lacking in interest, and in the quality of the mu- 
sical entertainments, though not in the quantity of 

concerts. 

The most important event was the first of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, under Nikisch’s direction, which took 
Wolff's series 


of ten subscription concerts seems to have taken hold of 


place on Monday night of this week. Mr 


the Berlin musical public with new vigor since the acces- 
sion to the baton of Arthur Nikisch, and not since the 


| glorious times when Hans von Bilow was the conductor 


of these concerts was the Philharmonic as crowded with a 
select audience and the enthusiasm as great and genuine 
as it was last Monday night. It speaks well for Berlin as 
a musical city that, despite the surplus of other musical 
events, the subscription to the ten symphony evenings of 
the Royal Orchestra has not fallen off any and the subscrip 
Philharmonic concerts has in 
creased steadily, so that Berlin, with its two great per 


| manent orchestras, can boast of two series of symphony 


| concerts the like of which are at present unknown to New 


| 
| 


York. 

That the enthusiasm and applause of the multitudinous 
audience at the Philharmonie on last Monday night was 
justified to the fullest extent I can grant only so far as 


otherwise “the leading note,” is, as far as its vibration num- | the brilliant performances of the orchestral body and of the 


ber goes, not so closely related to the tonic as was the old 


‘lowered seventh” of most ancient modes. In _ short, 
“equal temperament,” in the tuning of the octave, demands 
a certain departure from “nature’s scale” in the adjust- 
ment of intervals which perhaps has not yet crept into 
good bell music 

We would therefore be 
really no “defiance of harmony,” 


“just intonation,” 


inclined to say that there is 
but rather a closer ap- 
proximation to a scale of in the rela 


tion of the bell notes just On one point 


referred to 
there is no doubt. In modern times we have not yet ex- 
celled the art of ancient bell casters, and it is possible that 
we have yet much to learn from our ancestors in this de- 
patment. Lastly, touching upon piano tone, Mr. Lewis 
notes the certain “laws of relation” which hold good with 
regard to the stretched string, “which,” he says, “if we 
overstep we go wrong.” 

I will not enter into his calculations as to the length 
string, which he calls the 


feel that pains and 


and conditions of the middle C 
“master note” of the piano, but we 
experience have been expended upon the subject, and the 
reader who is versed in the technicalities of piano con- 
struction will do well to pay deference to Mr. Lewis’ 
judgment on the matter, as also to his remarks upon the 
“plank bridge,” “sounding board,” “action,” &c. 
clusion, I trust that the author’s “protest” will direct 


erudite thought more strongly to this subject of modern 


In con 


tone and its abuse, and consequently something may be 
done, at any early date, to remedy many matters which 


often render musical sound little else than noise. A. 





SOUSA 


WwW 
AND 


HIS 
BAND 
Have Toured 
21,000 Miles. 





soloist of the evening, Frau Teresa Carrefio were con- 
Much less satisfied I, and this for an exception, 
Of course the 


cerned 
with Arthur Nikisch and his program 
latter was from twenty minutes to half an hour too long 
That goes without saying, and I have become used to it 
during the last two years of Nikisch’s Berlin régime and 
the many times I heard my friend Arthur conduct in Bos 
ton and New York 

He does not seem able to comprehend that two hours 


of close listening is all that a musical mind can possibly 


stand, and that one grows all the more readily tired the | 


more attentively one listens And Nikisch makes one 
listen attentively whether one is inclined to or not; that 
compliment I must pay him. His program was otherwise 
not over well adapted to force a person’s attention 

It began with the number which closed Weingartner’s 
first program, viz., the “Freischiitz” overture. Last week 
I took occasion to protest against this perennial reap 
pearance of Weber’s beautiful and popular overture on 
our modern concert programs. It would be preferable 
in a city in which the opera “Der Freischiitz” 
half a dozen times each winter to leave the overture to its 
original destination as an introduction to the opera for 
which it was written. But Nikisch abuses the overture 
in other ways, by making it a concert show piece. Of, 
course, like every sensible musician and conductor, he 
has adopted the views of Wagner regarding the interpre 
tation of the “Freischiitz” overture and he adheres to the 


is heard 


changes in reading which were advocated and introduced 
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| by Wagner. But he goes the master one better by) mak- 
| ing new changes of his own which are nowhere indicated 


by Weber, are not beautiful in themselves and are there 


fore not justifiable. I am the last critic to advocate sticx- 


ing to traditions, but the sport which some conductors 
cultivate in forcing old works into new shapes and bring- 
ing in so-called original effects at all hazards and costs 
cannot be sanctioned or even allowed to pass without a 
protest. Just as much as I was on the side of Nikisch in 
his new horn effect in the close of the “Tannhauser” over 
ture, just as severely do I denounce his innovation of 
letting the strings drop and the brass hold out alone the 
long and joyful. climaxes in the ‘“Freischiitz” overture 
The former was both beautiful and logical, while the latter 
was neither of the two and is a mere striving after effect 
and originality of conception at all costs 

Weingartner gave us the second of Brahms’ sympho 
| nies, Nikisch followed with the third one. In this also 
his reading had something forced and over-studied (aus- 
gekluegelt, as the Germans call it). The interpretation 
throughout was more brain work than heart, all intellect 
and very little soul. Added to this defect, of which one 
could not remain insensible, was a slowness of the tempi 
which went even beyond Nikisch’s well-known habit in 
this direction. The poco allegretto, the exquisite C minor 
movement, the only thematically beautiful Satz of the en- 
tire symphony, lost much of its natural gracefulness and 
a certain more melancholy and tender than passionate 
through the slowly and heavily measured 
Nikisch. The last time I heard the F minor 


siilow at the Phil 


playfulness, 
beats of Mr 





symphony of Brahms under Hans von 


harmonie four seasons ago this very poco allegretto was 


irresistibly redemanded. Last Monday night the move 
| ment created little more than a pleasing impression 
Here now cease all points of comparison with Wein 
gartner’s program, and I am glad to say also all faults I 
have to find. The second half of the program brought a 
soloist; this in itself constitutes a diversion which is but 
rarely vouchsafed in the Royal Orchestra’s symphony con- 
certs. The soloist was our beloved and much appreciated 
countrywoman, the ever young and ever beautiful Teresa 
Carrefio, and she played a concerto which might have 
been especially composed for her, if it had not been com- 
posed by Rubinstein—for himself. Certainly the D minor 
piano concerto is one of the few works of the great Anton 
which will survive, and it showed its vitality again last 
Monday night under the big, strong and healthy hands, 
fingers and arms, as well as forceful and imaginative in 
terpretation of Teresa Carrefio. If she had had at her 
command a concert grand which would have responded 


to the fullest to her by no means small physical demands, 


the performance would have proved an ideal one 
As it was, the big, luscious tone with which she used to 


sing the beautiful melody of the slow movement was lack 


ing in velvety sonority and singing quality, and the tre 
bear growling in the finale was not 
clash of the 


mendous Russian 


plainly enough heard above the din and 


| orchestra. You could see Teresa Carrefio work and rush 
all over the piano, but the effect produced was not com 
mensurate with the effort After the performance the 
American artist was called out wildly more than half a 
dozen times by the audience 

The only quasi novelty on the program was a very old 


novelty. It was Wagner's overture to “Die Feen,” “an 


error of my youth time,” as the master designates 
his two first operas, “Die Feen” and “Das Liebesverbot.’ 
The overture bears the date of Dcember 27, 1833, and was 
consequently written at the age of twenty. Still it is a 
work of more than merely historical interest, and in tonality 
(E major), orchestration and the power of Steigerung 
makes you divine the future creator of “Tann 


Weber 


Wagner admired greatly from his earliest musical cogni 


already 


hauser.” The themes are influenced by whom 


zance up. Characteristic is the frequent employment of 
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| : a , 
the mordent the same way in which we meet it most | large. Nevertheless he is one of the most talented and | Frankfort, but now has returned to the German capital 


pronouncedly in “Rienzi.” Altogether I was much inter- 
ested in this early work of Wagner, which, as well as the 
immediately following ‘“Meistersinger’ Vorspeil, the 
ripest fruit of the master’s productive powers, was most 
brilliantly performed by the Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Nikisch’s direction. The great conductor was called 
out many times at the close of the concert. 

The second program wi!l contain Mozart’s E flat and 
the Beethoven B flat symphonies, and as a novelty a 
serenade for string orchestra by Suk. Mattia Battistini 
will be the soloist of the second concert, which is to take 
place on October 25. r 

S 6» 

About the other concerts of the week I can be brief, as 
there was really very little of gencral importance to them. 

Herr Martin Oberdoerffer, concert and oratorio singer, 
from Leipsic, was heard, or rather was hardly heard, in 
a song recital he gave in Bechstein Saal. He has a very 
small voice, both in compass and in volume, but he does 
not lack taste in the delivery of his songs and his pronun- 
ciation is very clear. In a parlor and before a circle of 
musical friends his singing might give pleasure; in a 
concert room, be it even as small in size and as favorable 
in acoustics as is Mr. Wolff’s pretty hall, Mr. Ober- 
doerffer’s tiny tenor voice is not heard to the best advan- 


tage. 
es 


Miss Margarethe Eussert gave her annual piano recital 
and showed that she has retrograded since last I heard her. 
The Appassionata Sonata, by Beethoven, performed in a 
perfectly childish manner, convinced me of this. Miss 
Eussert is a pupil of Prof. Karl Klindworth, if I mistake 
not, and his star pupil. To say more is unnecessary. 


* * « 


At the Singakademie that same evening I attended part 
of a concert given jointly by Miss Wally Schauseil, of 
Dusseldorf, soprano, and Herr Friedrich Gruetzmacher, 
of Cologne, violoncellist. He is the son of the once fa- 
mous old Fritz Gruetzmacher of the stiff arm. The son 
does much better bowing and showed considerable technic 
in Locattelli’s D major sonata, as well as nice tone in a 
perfectly innocuous nocturne for violoncello in F major 
composed by Gruetzmacher, senior. 

Miss Schauseil was the delight of my younger days, 
when, in the latter part of the sixties and the early seven- 
ties she used to be the solo soprano at nearly all of the 
Netherrhemish music festivals I attended. Neither vocally 
nor physically did she exercise the old charm. The voice 
is thin and passée, and only through very careful han- 
dling is an occasional break skillfully averted. The artistic 
intentions and good musical ear are, however, the same as 
of yore, and thus I enjoyed a couple of Massenet songs 
anid an aria by Jornelli. 

* 

Wednesday night was a novelty night and by careful 
division of time I managed to hear three works hereto- 
fore unknown to me. This was first a sonata for piano 
and violin in F minor, op. 4, by William Kes. Kes is a 
veteran Hollander, an excellent violinist, musician and 
conductor, who for many years was concertmaster and 
conductor in Amsterdam and now is conductor at Glas- 
gow. The latter fact may have been circumstantial in 
bringing about the dedication of the sonata to Prof. Ad. 
Brodsky, who is concertmaster at Glasgow. The work 
itself is not worth much, as it is devoid of inspiration and 
only mediocrely interesting as a piece of technical writing. 

A work of higher calibre in every way proved Wil- 
helm Berger’s sonata for piano and violin in F major, 
op. 29, dedicated to Joseph Joachim. The composer was 
born in Boston in 1861, but seems to be as yet almost 
unknown in his native city or in the United States at 








technically best equipped of American composers, whose 
larger and smaller works have been performed here with 
much success. Of the sonatas the D major andante 
grazioso is very pretty and the final movement, although 
net very original in invention throughout, is capitally 
written and decidedly effective. 

Both works were well performed by Messrs. Coenraad 
V. Bos, pianist, and Joseph M. van Veen, violinist, two 
young Hollanders who have made the performance of 
new sonatas a much to be praised specialty. 

Between these two novelties was placed the not en- 
tirely unknown sonata for piano and violin by César 
Franck, but as 1 have heard this work before and did not 
find it over interesting, I hurried from the Bechstein Saal 
to the Philharmonie, where on the same evening a new 
symphony had its first performance in Berlin. 


* * * 


This was the B minor symphony, op. 10, by J. Rebicék, 
the new conductor of the Philharmonic popular concerts, 
who took this early opportunity of acquainting the fre- 
quenters of these really popular musical entertainments 
with the fact that he is a composer as well as a conductor— 
as well, but not quite as good, for Rebicék is surely a 
better conductor than a composer. 

Nevertheless the symphony in question is a very pretty, 
amiable and thoroughly pleasing work. It is not over 
exciting in point of invention, which is of the smallest 
calibre, the ideas being barely large enough for symphonic 
treatment, but Rebicék manages to fill the form with them. 
The orchestration is not very modern, but it is by no 
means bad; above all, it sounds well. The whole work 
might well be classed among the Mendelssohn sort of 
symphony, from which composer Herr Rebicék kindly 
purloined the main theme of the last movement of his 
work. The conductor-composer interpreted his work 
with much animation, and had the gratification of its being 
received with much applause by his audience. 

it 

The Marquis de Souza, a very portly nobleman from 
Portugal, presented his portentous voice at a concert of 
his own at the Philharmonie. He had been heard and 
seen, very much heard and seen, before at a performance of 
“Pagliacci,” at which he made his first and last appearance 
at the Royal Opera House. His figure would not do very 
well for the operatic stage except in the personation of 
Falstaff, for which part alone, however, he could not very 
well expect to be engaged. He sang the prologue to 
“Pagliacci” very well at the Opera House, and repeated the 
success he then achieved at his own concert. He has a 
baritone voice to match his burly frame, but he bellows 
out his high notes so tremendously that they sound un- 
noble and by no means pleasing to the educated ear, al- 
though their very powerfulness astounds and delights the 
groundlings. Besides the “Pagliacci” prologue Sefior de 
Souza has one more battle horse, and this he likewise 
It was, you will all say, “of 
The rest of 


trotted out on this occasion. 
course” the toreador song from “Carmen.” 
his program consisted of songs by such eminent and 
classical composers as Denza, Rotoli and Quaranta. 

Of superior interest at this concert was the “assistance” 
of Anton Hekking, who with Leonard Liebling’s refined 
and musicianly accompaniment, performed some of his 
best “selections” for the ’cello. I particularly enjoyed a 
little melody in E minor by Messenet. Hekking’s beauti- 
ful tone and flawless technic have not fallen off any dur- 
ing these last years of his absence from America. 

* * * 
Mr. S. Herzog, a pupil of Tausig and an old friend and 


fellow student of Rafael Joseffy, gave a r’entrée piano re- 
cital the same evening. He had lived for some years in 


for good. Mr. Herzog creates the impression of being a 
refined and very sensitive musician, but much too nervous 
to be able to do himself and his abilities as a pianist justice 
before an audience. Of the numbers on his program 
which I had a chance to listen to I liked best the Tschai- 
kowsky G minor barcarolle, a very pretty and rarely heard 
Brautlied in G major by Volkmann, and Liszt’s “Gno- 
menreigen.” 

Court ‘cellist Heinrich Gruenfeld contributed to the 
evening’s enjoyment an elegy in D minor composed by 
the concert-giver, Moszkowski’s “Guitarre” and an encore, 
all played in Gruenfeld’s finished and amiable style. 


* * * 


Last night I heard two violinists and two vocalists. 
Miss Frieda Crampe played Wieniawski’s D minor violin 
concerto with big tone, sufficient technic and a musical 
surety which could not be shaken even when Otto Bake 
got badly mixed up in the accompaniment to the slow 
movement. 

At this concert Miss Vera Goldberg, a protégée of the 
Royal High School, sang some Lieder with considerable 
lack of expression, and in the case of Schumann’s “Auf- 
traege” with ludicrous misconception of the composition 
and the contents of the text. So far the Hochschule has 
not turned out many great singers. 


* - * 


At the Singakademie I was introduced to just one more 
Wunderkind. It is a boy of twelve years with the regula- 
tion long hair, knickerbockers and !arge-sized sailor col- 
lar. Nevertheless the kid with the unpronounceable name 
of Leopold Przemysler is a genuine talent. I heard the 
last movement of the Mendelssohn violin concerto and 
was astonished at the brilliancy of the performance and 
the cleanliness of the intonation. Greater breadth might 
have been employed in the gavot and minuet from Bach’s 
unaccompanied E major sonata, but on the whole the per- 
formance was a remarkable one for a boy of twelve. The 
technic displayed in Ries’ “Perpetuurn Mobile” was like- 
wise stunning in one of so tender years. If the boy keeps 
well and is not spoiled by premature praise he will achieve 
renown. 

At this concert Miss Julie Mueller-Hartung, from Wei- 
mar, a niece of Carl Schurz, and an alto well remembered 
in New York, pleased the audience with the careful sing- 
ing of the “Deh per Questo” aria from Mozart's “Tito” and 
three of Schumann’s Lieder. I wonder who took it upon 
himself to improve (?) that Mozart aria? 

. = ” 


Mme. Anna Lankow, the eminent voice builder, leaves 
for New York via Rotterdam on next Wednesday by the 
Spaarndam. 

Concerning Madame Lankow’s plan for removing her 
field of work for Americans to Berlin, I think both par- 
ties will be satisfied with the shape in which she intends it 
Even a home will be opened for Americans by a well 
known American lady. Especially since agents and mu 
sicians heard those splendid phonographical records of 
Mr. S. P. Hecht and Mr. Andrews Schneider, of which 
I have written before, everyone of them thinks that Amer- 
icans have great chances on the German stage if they can 
sing good German. 

Madame Lankow has opened negotiations with most of 
the important music managers and theatre directors, and 
will in the coming two years of her remaining in New 
York select those pupils whom she deems worthy of trans- 
planting to the future field of her labor and their presum- 
able success. 

i 

Mr. A. K. Virgil, of clavier fame, who is now in Berlin, 

where he has opened classes for instruction in the use of 
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the Practice Clavier at 20 Wilhelmstrasse, has this to say 
upon the subject of what constitutes a good piano hand: 

Next in importance to a good head is a good hand. 
The real truth is, the very first essential to a good hand is 
a good head; indeed, it generally takes two good heads, 
the teacher’s and the pupil’s, to turn out one pair of good 
piano hands. ; 

But the question evidently has reference to the hand 
fer se. An ideal hand as to its normal form and quality is 
one of good size, properly proportioned, not narrow, 
long, light and thin, but on the contrary broad, heavy and 
thick. Extreme suppleness, that is, fingers with about as 
much back action at the metacarpal joints as forward, is 
worse than no back action at all. 

The muscles should be of a solid quality, at least capa- 
ble of becoming quite hard when contracted; both quick 
action and good tone demand this. 

The fingers must not be tightly bound or webbed to- 
gether, but capable of being well separated from each 
other. All joints acting freely, and the nerves extending 
to the hand must be so controllable by the will, that the 
fingers are capable quick action, and of being moved 
very slowly and steadily, and of being held perfectly still 
in any suspended position. 

rhe fingers are properly proportioned as to length 
when a line crossing the knuckles (first joints) on the 
back of the hand is nearly parallel; that is, does not incline 
much if any nearer the wrist as it approaches the fifth 
finger, and the tip of the fifth finger should reach slightly 
beyond the second joint of the fourth finger. The thumb 
when lying straight by the side of the hand should reach 
nearly to the second joint of the second finger, extending 
along at least two-thirds of the length of the first phalanx 
of the second finger. 

_ It must also have the power to reach itself out well 
from the metacarpal joint, at the same time keeping its 
first and second joints well bent and quite prominent. 

+ ” * 

I found time to attend at least the last acts of both 
“Siegfried” and “Die Gétterdammerung” in the repeti- 
tion of the Nibelungen Ring cycle, which was given at the 
Royal Opera House during the past week. The house 
was crowded on both evenings, despite the raised prices 
of admission. The cast was the same as the one described 
by me heretofore, with the exception of the part of Sieg- 
fried, which was taken by Kraus. I was astonished at the 
great improvement in voice and acting this young heroic 
tenor has made, but, as you have heard him in the United 
States last season, there is no need of my enumerating 
his merits. I am afraid, however, that if Kraus continues 
his method of giving all he has to give with full, open 
voice this vocal spendthrift will in a few years land where 
others like him have landed before, viz., he will ruin and 
utterly lose his voice. 

* ” 7 

In Hamburg the ironically comic opera “Die Fromme 
Helene” (Pious Helen), by an anonymous composer 
(everybody knows that it it Adalbert von Goldschmidt), 
had its premiére last Wednesday night and met with a 
fiasco the like of which Pollini has not witnessed in the 
twenty odd years of his directorship. 

From here director Pierson and a few others, among 
whom was Hermann Wolff, attended and they are de- 
lighted with the work, of which they declare that it is a 
true musical setting of Busch’s funny story and pictures. 
The Hamburgers, however, did not see the joke, which 
is said to be above the understanding of the bourgeoisie. 
“Die Fromme Helene” would fare better in this respect 
in the United States, for there is no quicker witted nation 
in the world than the Americans and none quicker to see 
a joke, but the libretto, by Miss Fannie Groeger, in 
closely following Wilhelm Busch’s story, somewhat frivo- 
lously deals with certain subjects pertaining to the Roman 
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Catholic religion, and hence “Die Fromme Helene” will | recital of Mme. Helen Hopekirk. Madame Hopekirk re- 
| probably never see the lights of an American stage. ceived rapturous applause as a reward of her effort. 
20,5 The annual meeting of the New Bedford Choral Asso- 
Gustav Mahler, the new director of the Vienna Court | ciation has just taken place, when the following officers 
Opera, has inaugurated his régime by a crusade against | were elected: President, Charles F. Shaw; first vice 
the claque and this first step of his cannot be sufficiently | president, Alexander McL. Goodspeed; second 
president, Charles L. Holt; secretary, William H. Wood; 
es we treasurer, Charles S. Coombs; librarian, H. D. Waldron; 
| assistant librarians, E. B. Hadley, A. R. Pierce; directors 
will shortly be heard in concert at Paris, Brussels, Aix- | A- W. Swan, Mrs. H. M. Knowlton, Walter Wood, Mrs 
la-Chapelle and other important cities. F. A. Milliken, Mrs. H. K. Nye, Thomas B. Akin, Mrs 
* * * D. L. Parker, Mrs. George R. Wood, George S. Fox 
E. J. A. Zeiner, Alice G. Anthony, John P. Rooney, Mary 
K. Taber, James S. Macomber, Mrs. R. C. Ingraham, L 
| N. Baudoin, F. A. Milliken, William C. Hawes. 
The secretary says in his report: 
“The sixth annual music festival was held in the New 
| Bedford Theatre, April 21, 22 and 23. The chorus works 
rendered were Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah,’ Whiting’s ‘Tale of 
the Viking,’ and Bruch’s ‘Arminius.’ Musically speaking 


— 
| 
| 


vice 


applauded. 


Miss Leonora Jackson, the young American violinist, 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Courier 
were Mr. A. K. Virgil, Mrs. Lindol Rudolph Myers, 
of Cincinnati, who is going to finish her vocal studies with 
Lilli Lehmann; Miss Mary Graham, of Indiana, who in- 
tends leaving Berlin for Paris for a change in her educa- 
tion as a violinist; Miss Minnie Dilthey, of New York, 
who has just signed a contract for the Kiel Opera House; 
Mrs. A. Sondheimer and the Misses Sondheimer, of St. 
Louis, Mo. (the young ladies will soon heard here at 
a concert of their own in their specialty of playing works | : 
for two pianos); Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, of New | Were performed exactly as had been arranged. Financially 
York, who sang for me some of the Marguerite music 
from “Faust” with fine musical taste, perfect intonation | 


this festival was the greatest success ever achieved by the 
association Every soloist appeared and the programs 


Respectfully submitted, 
‘L. A. Bry, Secretary.” 


| the festival was a failure 


and a much larger voice than she displayed a couple of Ireasurer Coombs reported that the festival reccipts 


years ago; Mrs. Max Liebling and Miss Estelle Liebling, | ““T $3,017.93; receipts from other sources, $1,264.78; total 
of New York; Miss Clara Krause, pianist; Miss Stella | ™Ce!Pts, $4,282.11 The disbursements on account of bills 
Lippmann and her father, from Cincinnati (the young | ' date, $4,242 98. Cash on hand, $39.27. The total lia 
lady plays the piano with much feeling and refined touch bilities of the association are $1,051.51. Money due the 
She has been studying with Professor Klindworth for a 
season, but thinks of making a change of teachers in the 
near future); Mr. L. R. Lambert, of Wittenberg College, ; 
Springfield, Ohio, and his wife. The young man intends of it the Boston Transcript says 


to finish his pianistic studies with Dr. Jedliczka and to So urgent has become the demand for easier access to 
O. F the Allen A. Brown library of music in the Public Li- 


association, $289.25, leaving a total deficit of $761.90 
The Allen P. Brown library of music in the Boston 
Public Library is now open to the public. In speaking 


take harmony lessons of O. B. Boise. 
brary that the library authorities decided to open the 


= room to the public, beginning yesterday, although the 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, October 30, 1897. 


catalogue which is in preparation cannot be completed 
| lor some time 
: * “The current musical periodicals, formerly kept in the 
R. F. W. WODELL was a special guest of the Clef periodical room, have been removed to the spacious 
Club at its dinner in New York on Wednesday Brown library, where they may be consulted more con- 


evening, and by matey addressed them _ the subject | veniently. The following named periodicals are to be 
of “Some Views of Professional Music Life in London isken: Tue Musicat, Counsen, Binds, Leader, Menibly 
and America.” Musical Record, Music, Musical Record, Musical Standard, 

Miss Aagot Lunde, who is a friend as well as a country- Musical Times, Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, Opera Glass, 


ia ¢ ; f Nansen’ at Dr. Nan- , . . 
woman of Mrs. : ridtjol Nansen's, wil sing at Dr Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Signale, Strand Musical Maga- 
sen’s lecture in Copley Hall, Boston, November 4. 


, . \ 2 cine, Musical Age 
At a concert tendered to Miss Geraldine Farrar at the 


‘ ; “To this list will be added several foreign periodicals, 
Town Hall in Melrose, the following artists took part. <6 Entlowe: Ee Manind. Le Call Sas. ts Cen 
Miss Maud Paradis, Miss Jeanie Spencer, Felix Winter- Musiclae, La Rivisla Musicale, Musikalisches W ochenblatt. 

nits, Miss Farrar, Dr. 8 R. Clark and J. C Bartlett. “At the outset the absence of a catalogue will be a 
Miss Farrar will go to New York for several years’ study drawback, but inquirers will be given every opportunity 
at ess : . now possible and whatever assistance can be provided by 
A large choral society has been formed at Wellesley 


College, of sixty voices under the leadership of Sig. | a a a posi eacaayee a collection of music 
Augusto Rotoli, director of choral — at the New Eng- and literature pertaining to each concert will be laid out 
land Conservatory and at Wellesley College. : . on the tables for consultation. Mr. Brown hopes to he 

Miss Leura Henry, a young and very talented pupil of able to supply almost every number to be performed, and 
oa" Ev - E. q a ror “ie ” pg og — Poe has already placed orders for some of the novelties on the 

ednesday evening, November 3, a e Firs ‘ 
Church, Watertown. Mr. Truette will assist Miss Henry. 
Gustav Merkel’s Sonata in D minor will be played as 
arranged for four hands and double pedal. 

A large audience assembled at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music on Wednesday evening at the piano 


program.” 


OR SALE—Two valuable instruments: Guarnerins 
violoncello, price $500 ; Stainer violin, price $200. 
Call 23 West Eighty-third street, New York. 
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more, knows how to use Ais voice as well 
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66 HE Highwayman,” a comic opera in three acts by 

Harvey B. Smith and Reginald de Koven, was 
performed for the first time in Boston at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, October 25, by the Broadway Theatre (New York) 


Company. Mr. de Novellis was the conductor. The cast 
was as follows: 

BNE Frenne ctecccvccstccccousccccecceccosceesess Joseph O'Mara 
EN ren doseccune:cceteonessesesuuneds Hilda Clark 
Sir Godfrey Beverly George O'Donnell 
actin cdonadyphvednsaresoneeeaecanenqeseees Maud Williams 





Constable Quiller................ Jerome Sykes 


scvdeeudcpeneseeael Nellie Braggins 


ee rec ccccecesdeseecees 

sath os cue trdatws SEs owibe cr anteetded Harry Macdonough 
nes cencbndecdinncenge csevescosseoneecten Wm. S. Corliss 
NS ice ccconsecetndocvensenpeonenaeneese H. C. White 
EN ok bo conc cnccdurvakseseenbaewaeees Reginald Roberts 


Whenever I see the announcement of a new comic 
opera at a theatre in this town, and it comes home to me 
that in pursuit of my sworn duty I must “assist” at the 
first performance, I sympathize with the gentleman de- 
scribed by Artemus Ward: “There used to live near Car- 
son City a notorious desperado who never visited town 
without killing somebody. * * * Going into the St. 
Nicholas drinking house, he asked the company present 
to join him in a North American drink. One individual 
was rash enough to refuse. With a look of sorrow rather 
than of anger, the desperado revealed his revolver, and 


said, ‘Good God! Must I kill a man every time I come 


>) 


to Carson 
* * - 


I am fond of farce and burlesque, with or without music, 
when the piece and the performance are good. I am very 
fond of comic opera on the same condition. ‘La Belle 
Héléne” is a masterpiece. So is “The Mikado.” I pity 
the man who finds nothing in “Erminie” or ‘Robin Hood” 
or sniffs at certain pieces by Mr. Harrigan or Mr. Hoyt. 
I remember that Scaliger said he didn’t care whether 
Montaigne liked or disliked white wine; but before I 
speak of “The Highwayman” I wish to define the platform 
from which I shall speak. 

2. 2 

Mr. Smith has an excellent motiv, which he develops 
with little or no skill. In the preface to the libretto—for 
Mr. Smith now follows Dumas the younger in dropping 
into a preface—he displays antiquarian and genealogical 
research; but whether Dick Fitzgerald is a real or fic- 
titious character is all one after he appears as a comic 
opera hero. 

Mr. Smith’s Fitzgerald, ruined by a sharper, takes to 
the road, and is known as Captain Scarlet. A constable 
of close kin to Dogberry, and therefore the Sheriff of 


| borne away by Mr 


| is trying to get the paper from Sir John 
| “Government attaché,” 








Nottingham, is in persuit of him, and so is a simpering 
militia captain. Lady Constance Sinclare, in love with | 
Fitzgerald, has obtained his pardon from the King, and 
Hawkhurst, 
and author of Fitzgerald’s ruin. 
The love affairs of subordinate characters lead to mystifi- 
Lady Con- 
stance, wandering about in tights, stops a coach and gains 
the pardon. She thinks Fitzgerald is about to marry the 
daughter of a baronet who believes him to be Lord Kil- 
Hawkhurst finally points out the true Scarlet. 
Fitzgerald sings a 


cations and disguises in Scarlet’s costume. 


kenny. 
There is pretty talk about the gallows. 
song, farewell to all and a special toast to Constance, who, 
seeing that she is loved by him, produces the pardon and 
promises to marry him after he has “vindicated his honor” 
at the head of a regiment in France. 

One of my colleagues insisted at length Tuesday that 
this libretto is “Robin Hood” over again: Outlaw in 
each, faithful woman in tights in each, pardon in each, 
stupid and pompous officer of the law in each. But this 
resemblance did not disturb me the night of the perform- 
ance. I was disturbed by the slowness of the action, by 
the dullness of much of the dialogue, by the throwing 
away of good opportunities. And I confess I did not 
find the constable’s constant speaking of himself in the 
third person—as, “ ‘Bah!’ says Constable Quiller, with a 
flashing glance of his piercing, jet black eyes,’—and 
“‘Bah! Bah!’ said Officer Quiller, statuesquely scratch- 
ing his left ankle with his right foot!” irresistibly amus- 
ing, although Mr. Sykes played the part for all that it is 
worth. 

Since Monday night there has been heroic cutting, I 
am told. Thus, in the second act Constance had a scene 
with a nightingale in the large oak tree and a song with 
Siegfriedian music. The dull and obtrusive 
and, whatever the merits of the music were, Miss Clark 
I understand this scene has 


scene was 
is not at her best in bravura. 
been cut out. 

It seems a pity that such a picturesque fellow as Cap 
tain Scarlet is not introduced more effectively. His first 
entrance is as a pedlar and his song of the Highwaynian 
is without marked character in rhythm or melody. 

No doubt the operetta will be in more compact, more 
presentable form when it arrives in New York about De- 
cember 1. And as you will see it then in an improved 
form, I content myself with again saying that I found the 
book dull the 25th 

The music is eminently De Kovenian. 
It is most pleasing when it is 


It covers many 
periods and many lands. 
simplest. When it is most pretentious, as in the double 
quartet, it is unendurable; thick, muddy, without natural 
charm or any exhibition of skill. 

And this time Mr. de Koven helped himself with both 


hands. 
” 7 + 


The company is an excellent one. The honors were 
O’Mara, whom you saw in Shamus 
O'Brien. Admirable singer, well-trained actor, sympa- 
thetic and authoritative, he was a constant pleasure to 
the hearer who through long and painful experience has 
accustomed himself to shut eyes and ears at the first sound 
of the approaching hoofs of the ordinary comic opera 
Miss Clark was a pleasant apparition—from the 
for she is not yet at her ease in male attire. 


tenor. 
cestus up; 


Miss Williams was very pretty in a cardboard part. Mr. 
Sykes— 
But Mr. Sykes deserves a separate paragraph. He is | 


the man who vexed the slumbers of Mr. H. C. Barnabee 
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at night and was as a thorn in his flesh by day. He was 
understudy to the Coquelin of New England, and yet 
whenever he was allowed to appear the audience laughed 
more heartily and longer than when the original was seen 
in the part. And so Mr. Sykes with the Bostonians was 
in the cast off nights, in queer towns, on rainy afternoons. 
Somehow or other, whenever he did appear, people per- 
sisted in going to the show and in enjoying themselves 
hugely, and newspaper men were foolish enough to sound 
the praise of Mr. Sykes, forgetting that he was only an 
understudy. So Mr. Sykes was persona non grata to the 
old guard in the company. 

I confess I too enjoy Mr. Sykes. 
mutton voice that trickle their way. 
You forget that you have 
heard the music before and have no desire to hear the 
It’s a personal matter between Sykes and 


He has an unctuous 


vein and a tallow 


He puts you in good humor. 


text again. 
you, and you find yourself nudging chummy elbows with 
him. 

The chorus was very good indeed 
been carefully and intelligently drilled by the experienced 
and talented Mr. de Novellis 

I believe the first performance of “The Highwayman” 
was at New Haven, Conn., October 21. It was then given 
at Middletown and at Lowell. The company leaves to- 
morrow for performances at Northampton, Albany, Syra- 


It had evidently 


cuse, Montreal, &c. 

In my review published in the Boston Journal the 27th 
I wrote: “After the second act Reginald de 
Koven, Harry B. Smith, A. de Novellis and Max Free- 
man (stage manager) bowed their heartfelt thanks before 
the curtain.” Mr. Smith, they say, was 
not present, and the man who clasped Mr. de Koven’s 
hand in the sight of the people was Mr. Andrew A. Mc- 
Cormick, them must be ag- 


grieved. 


Messrs. 


I was in error. 


manager. Surely one of 


Perhaps I should apoligize to both. 

a 
The first concert of the thirteenth season of the Kneisel 
Hall October 25, the 
‘The Highwayman.’ 


Quartet was given in Association 
night of the first performance here of 
The following pieces were played for the first time at 
concerts: Haydn’s major, op. 50, 

3eethoven’s quintet in E flat 


these quartet in D 


No. 6: 


piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon; Tschaikowsky’s 


major, op. 16, for 


quartet in F major, op. 22 

Mrs. Helen Hopekirk was the pianist; Messrs. Weiss, 
Pourtau, Hackebarth and Little were the wind players 
Mr. Thomas P. Currier wrote of this concert in the Bos 
ton Journal: 

“The Tschaikowsky quartet, although played for the first 
time at any concert given by the Kneisel Club, was not 
wholly a novelty. It was played by the Adamowski Quar- 
tet in the autumn of The 
For the lover of the string quartet there can be scarcely 
a dull page throughout, notwithstanding the fact that its 
The treatment 
of the four movements is elaborate in the extreme. The 
first and the longest is worked up with apparently every 
available device, harmonic and thematic, to a grand cli 
max, almost orchestral in effect; and the beautiful andante 
In the scherzo Tschai- 


1891 work is a masterpiece. 


performance takes about forty minutes 


is hardly less broadly developed 
kowsky is again himself as a writer of the 
rhythmically exquisite, sometimes tricksy beautiful As 
usual, this was the ‘taking’ movement, narrowly missing 
The playing by the Quartet was a marvel in 
And this may well be said 


fascinating, 


an encore. 
detail, phrasing and ensemble. 
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also of its performance of the charming Haydn quartet. | 
The quintet is familiar to all players of classic duets, it 
having obtained great popularity through a four-hand ar- 
rangement for the piano. It also exists as a piano quartet 
(with strings). It was published by Beeethoven simulta- 
neously in this form, and in that performed last evening 
It was a great pleasure to hear the quintet, if for no other 
reason than that it brought together the noted members 
of the Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Hopekirk, who is 
always among friends when in this city. Of the playing of 
the wind parts it is superfluous to speak. Mrs. Hopekirk 
played the piano part accurately and effectively, in spite of 
some apparent nervousness, and undoubtedly earned her 
share of the generous applause.” 

* * * 


The program of the third Symphony concert in Music 
Hall last night was as follows: 
Symphony No. 3, in F major............... ‘ . Brahms 
Recitative, Non paventar, and aria, Infelice, from Il Flauto 


Ne ll a ia cn ciel ae Mozart 
Symphonic poem Thus Spake Zarathustra. op. 30 Strauss 
(First time in Boston.) 

Charmant Oiseau, from La Perle du Brésil.... ; . David 
Invitation to the Dance, op. 65... . Weber 


Arranged for orchestra by Felix Weingartner 

Mrs. Marian Titus, the singer, has a voice af unusual 
compass, nor are her extreme upper tones shrill or a mere 
fleeting squeak. The tones throughout, although small, 
have carrying power and they are even and agreeable 
To her proficiency in colorature seems a birthright. In 
the aria of the Queen of Night the recitative and larghetto 
demand for full effect a more dramatic voice. Mrs. Titus 
and she 


sang them intelligently, displaying a fine legato; 
sang the following allegro with delightful accuracy and 

with a flexibility that gave no suspicion of long labor. 
Charming, too, was her performance of David’s song from 
Do you remember the 


the opera with the queer libretto 
story? When the opera was revived in 1883 the libretto 


was revised by Barbiere. At the very last rehearsal 
Madame Carvalho, the Zora, comprehended the plot and 
exclaimed with delight, “Oh, I see; the Admiral, then 
is in love with Zora!” 

Let me now digress a moment. As you know, Mozart 


wrote the part of the Queen of Night for his sister-in-law, 


Josepha Weber, whose first husband was Hofer, a vio 
linist. You would naturally suppose that her voice was 
of extraordinary compass, and you read in certain books, | 
a high and flexible 
voice, but a poor musician.” But in F. L. W. Meyer's 
“Friedrich Ludwig Schréder,” Vol. IL, p. 87, you will 
find Schréder speaking thus of her when he saw her as 
Oberon, at Schikaneder’s Theatre (1791): “Oberon, 
Madame Hofer, formerly Weber. A very disagreeable 
singer, whose voice is not high enough for the part.” 
This Oberon was by Paul Wranitzky. If Josepha could | 
sing the music of the Queen of Night, for heaven's sake | 


“Josepha, a bravura singer, with 


where did Oberon’s music, which she could not sing, lie? | 
I do not like to write about “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 
after one hearing. It would be an easier task to write 
about the sage known to us as Zoroaster. It would be 
easier to quote Pliny: How Zoroaster was the only man 
who laughed on the day that he was born; how his skull 


was so hot that you could not keep your hand on it, 


“which foretold his future great knowledge”: how at the 
age of three he reached one-half of his full stature; how 
he lived for twenty years in the desert eating nothing but 
cheese, which he had prepared so cunningly that it did 
not smell of age, nor was it musty, nor was it worm 
eaten. Still more surprising are the things related con 
cerning him. Thus he forbade walking with naked feet 
and eating dog’s meat. But this would not shed light 
upon Nietzsche’s book or the music of Strauss 

No, I wish to think it over 
paper custom that compels expression of opinion imme- 


Obeying the daily news- 


diately after hearing, I recorded impressions, vague im 
pressions. To-day the passages in this stupendous work 
that are fixed in the memory and still exert a speil are the 
marvelously broad and impressive opening and the beau- 
And the finale, with :ts 


warring tonalities, its B major opposed to the low and 


tiful moments in the Nachtlied. 


deliberate C—the leaving the eternal riddle of existence 
unsolved ?—still impresses me mightily. 

There are many things suggested by this symphonic 
poem that deserves thoughtful, earnest consideration. It 
is not a work to be summed up while you smoke a cigar 


ette or stand waiting for a car. Puitie HALE. 
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Resentfulness of Musicians. 
(Continued from issue of Oct ber 27.) 


My acquaintance, the musician and composer, would 
ask for reasons. 

The first and best reason is this: Music is distinctly an 
inferior art in its own field. At most you can say for it 
only that it is a means of expressing emotion and of 
It has never been intellectual but al 
ways sensuous. Addressed to unlettered hearers it has 
had a certain influence. Americans have seen how much 


arousing emotion 


greater is the influence of music over the negroes than 


over themselves. A Welsh king or a Highland chief 


| found in the harpist or the piper a necessary part of his 


equipment. 


To-day there is but one instrument of expression which 
answers the purposes of our complicated and highly edu 
cated life. It is prose. That fertile and quick sighted 
essayist, W. H. Mallock, said in his famous little satire 
on modern poets: “Poetry was first a work of inspira 
tion, secondly of science and lastly now of trick.” The 
Modern music is scarcely 
more than a performance of skillful tricks Anybody 
The day of pas 


story of music is the same 


can do it if he will learn a few points 
sion is over; the inspiration of music is gone. Overmas 
tering impulse we now call paranoia, and melting senti 
ment we shut out from every organized society. Where, 
indeed, does music come in? 

In the revolution of centuries there may come a stand 
still in the place of progress and a dissolution in the place 
Then, somewhere, will be a time of con- 
flict, doubt, despair and suffering; of vaguely generalized 
hope, of love that yearns for romance because the reality 
is squalor, of a combativeness that joys in the sound of 
clashing arms because it dares not fight. Then the great 
artist of expression will be inspired to use music 

Sut in a land where every man has opportunity for the 
exertion of his power; where individual force is great; 
where human wants and ideals are numbered by thou 
sands and the gratification of every one a mere matter of 
voluntary effort—in such a country music will be an en 
tertainment for those who choose it. Those who choose 
something else will neglect it and will lose nothing for 
which they cannot find abundant compensation 

In view of the duties of culture to whitch exhorters are 
calling us Americans, the musician-composer should thank 
his stars that certain numerous bodies of the population 
chiefly women—have continued to take up music as a fad, 
and acquire more or less of taste for the imported article 

The exhorters expect us to read the novels, the scientific 
treatises, the political speeches and the moral essays; to 
play outdoor games and ride the bicycle for our health 
to keep up with the drama and the drawing-room; to at 
tend the primaries and the banquet; to know European 
diplomacy and the routes to the Klondike; to build col 


ges, churches and gymnasiums; to protect ourselv« 


1c we 


igainst malaria and the wiles of the bunco man 

And all these things, while we are laboring to increase 
the comfort and happiness of humanity by adding, each of 
us, a hard day’s work every day to the vast productive 
force that makes the nineteenth century glorious above all 
history 

The American child, from the kindergarten on, finds 
before him fresh duties when each sun rises. As a citizen 
as a workman and as a humanitarian, the American man’s 
faculties are busily employed with tasks which create more 
joy and more refinement than the races and ages of 
emotion could have understood 

Musicians are unequal to helping the march of progress 


Chey rail at us because we do not crowd to hear a Bee 


thoven symphony. Beethoven was great. We admire his 
greatness and concede in detail all the various attributes 
with which the musicians endow him. But Beethoven 
lived in one of the periods of unsatisfied emotion. He 
Discontent, 
Humor 
was grim and gaiety was the weariness and hysteria of 
We scarcely pretend to read Milton; why 


was the music spirit of the Napoleonic era. 
grief, want and death ruled among the nations. 


misfortune 
should we pretend to find delight in Beethuven? Boethius 
was the greatest writer of one generation. His name is in 
the catalogue, but his work has passed out of sight. Is 
there a different law of mortality for the work of Bee 
thoven ? 

We may rightfully suspect that the clinging of musi- 
cians to the Beethoven cult is due to the fact that music 
is unable to interpret modern life, and is forced back to 
the lost time when life could be spoken clearly in the 
language of harmonious sounds and rhythmic melody 

One afternoon I stood in the big lobby of the Exposi 
tion Building. An opera season was on. The company 
were giving “Siegfried.””. My companion was one of the 
leaders in the literary set of St. Louis. As we waited for 
the music to begin, a lady of the literary set came dash 
ing up, her eyes bright with enthusiasm and her head full 
of talk. She took possession of my friend, and “dis 
cussed.” She had the cant phrases of Wagnerism at her 
tongue’s end. She had “read up” industriously; had 
probably attended several conversations and lectures 

It was plain that she had no trace of insight into the 
music itself; and yet she would have sincerely claimed : 
right to be offended if anybody had intimated that she 
would better listen to “Siegfried” at least a half dozen 
times before she ventured to talk much about it 

Isn’t that sort of music worship worse by a great deal 
than no worship at all? 

And that sort is the only sort the serious opera and the 
symphony get in this country-—or ever will get, I fear 

Men care little about serious music, because they find 
that all possible themes are more clearly carried into ex- 
pression with the national and natural prose language. 


Music is too limited, too vague, too uncertain 

Women, I believe, care as little; but, as the Hindoo said 
of his idol, they feel that it is great, and, while they feel 
that way, they will be willine to make {ft the subject of 
adulatory conversation 

Memory will not surrender ¢! moments of pleasure 
given by fine musi We remember when Theodore 


Thomas introduced us to Wagner with the Tannhauser 


overture; when Sarasate showed us for the first time the 
intense but dainty tenderness of the much-played Men- 
delssohn concerto; when Parepa poured out the richness 
of that marvelous upper register; when Wachtel brought 
us the first real chest C; old or recent, such moments are 
respected, at least, in recollection. 

But suppose we had not enjoyed them? Not a man 
of us can truthfuliy say that his experience would have 
missed appreciably in its accumulation of beauties or re 
finements, much less of the useful or the fructifying 

Beauties and refinements are many. It is certain that 
music could be taken away altogether without perceptible 
interference with the progress of the century in the arts 
which soften manners. The world is full of compensa 
tions. Art as art is a question of taste; and taste has the 
privilege of being fanciful when it has much to choose 
irom 
Our musicians and composers ought to be grateful that 


" 


they are still so flourishing in fashion. Yet they deserve 


sympathy in their resentfulness. It is no joking matter to 
feel that the world is likely to desert your art at any time 
and is already half in the notion.—/. A. Graham in the St 
Louis Republic 
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Gounop—H. ImBeErt. 
That which is best in art always escapes the mediocre natures— 


that is to say, three-quarters anda half of humanity. 
G. FLAUBERT. 





It is by the superficial that the public is captured; it is by the 
fundamental power that it is held. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
HE hold which Gounod has upon the French heart 
grows and strengthens with every day. It is “Faust” 
and “Faust” and again “Faust,” and still “Faust” and 
“Faust” after that! Like the waltz in the ball, the various 
returns to it are made with increased ardor after the vari- 
ous departures in other rhythms. The name remains a 
fixture upon certain bills the year round; selections from it 
figure upon almost every popular program. Pass through 
any fifteen vocal studios here on one morning, and in 
thirteen of them “Faust” will be found the subject of the 
lesson. 

And when it is not “Faust it is sure to be something 
of Gounod, hummed, whistled or sung in the not ultra 
classic circles. If for a few weeks the “Faust” fever abates 
a litthe—not abates indeed, it never does that—but persists 
quietly, it requires but the very slightest thing to stir the 
fire into a blaze again, and send enthusiasm for the music 
discussion over the plot and conversation concerning the 
“artists” into every circle. 

Such has recently occurred. The latest contribution 
from the Conservatoire to the grand opera is a young 
Finlander, Mile. Acte, she has by one of the mysterious 
phases of popularity’s whims struck a unanimous keynote. 
A few braves ones there are who insist that she is cold, 
unoriginal, with a piping voice. Although strong in 
quality, this feeling is weak in quantity, and makes no im- 
pression whatever on the general pulse. It was exactly 
so at the Conservatoire the days when she won her prizes. 
A few there were who were astonished that she should be 
in any way referred to, and the rest were full of enthusiasm. 
At any rate, as a result of her very cordial reception in 
this salle de caprices “Faust” has been reinstated three 
times out of five a week for an indefinite period at the Paris 
Opéra. And as a result of that all the small suburban 
companies and amateur circles have made it their piéce de 








| shackles of the Church). 
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resistance, and the Gounod coffers continue to augment | 


their stores without effort on the part of anybody. 
During all of this appears a charming brochure by M. 

Hugues Imbert, one of the leading musical critics here, 

on Charles Gounod. “Les Memoires d’un Artiste, with 


Autobiographie.” The work, a collection of extracts from 
the Guide Musical, of which M. Imbert is an esteemed | 


collaborator, is published by Bischbacher, and dedicated 
to M. Maurice Kufferath, of Brussels. 
author of many interesting works, among them “Profils 
de Musiciens,” “Etude sur Johannes Brahms,” “Rem- | 
brandt et Wagner Portraits et Etudes, &c.” Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahms, Schumann, Rubinstein figures among the 
profiles. 

March 19, 1859, was the date of the “Faust” début at 
Paris. 

“Tt is by means brilliant,” wrote Gounod of the event, 
“but it is the best I have had yet. Whether it is the best 
of my works is quite another question.” “Medecin | 
Malgre Lui,” “La Nonne Sanglante” and “Sapho” had 
preceded it (the beaux bras of the latter were the first 
refuge for the young man’s talent after escaping the 


“Success,” he adds, “is rather the result of favorable 


conditions and elements than a proof of the intrinsic 


merits of a work.” 

Mac_me Carvalho, Barbot, the excellent professor who 
recently died, and Balanqué, a Mephistopheles in carnate, | 
were the artists of the creation. It has been recently es- 
timated that “Faust” alone has made over 10,000,000 
francs. According to the present moment there is no 
visible sign of an abatement of its popularity. The phil- | 
osopher, the artist, the real musician, the thinker, the har- 
monist invariably prefer the Damnation of Faust as a 
representative of the drama. 

A regret of Gounod’s was that his mother (who had 
been to him what the mother of Saint-Saéns was to her 
son) did not hear his “Faust,” she having died the morn- 
ing after the presentation of the Moliére-Gounod creation. 
His veneration for his mother was one of the noblest 
qualities of his nature, and the woman merited it, being 
a heroine of sacrifice, devotion, guidance and inspiration 
during her life. She had exceptional gifts as a painter 
and musician and rare artistic intuition. Born at Rouen 
in 1780 she was herself a daughter of a woman of remark- 
able artistic aptitudes, and the artistic education was be- 
gun at home, to be later supplemented by lessons from 
Adam (father of the author of the “Chailet”) and from 
Hullmandel, a friend of Beethoven, then living in France. 
His father was a painter, who died when the boy was 
five years of age. In fact distinct artistic heredity had 
descended toward him for a century. He was born four 
years after Waterloo, and brought with him the musical 
education of a lifetime all complete, that is to say, all the 
aptitudes necessary to commence music at once—sense of 
absolute pitch, sense of harmony, facility in reading, writ- 
ing and playing and melody. 

Side by side with the musical genius was one so great 
for designing that he was coaxed to follow painting in- 
stead of music by no less an authority than Ingres him- 
self, who surprised the young musician looking over a 
case of drawings he had made while in the heart of his 
musical studies in Rome. Rossini’s “Otello,” sung by 
Malibran; Rubini, Lablache; Mozart’s “Don Juan” and 
Beethoven’s “Symphonies Pastorale” and the choral, were | 
the messengers sent into his life to determine the musical 
career. 

Speaking of the difference in the effect upon him of | 
the first two works he says: 

“‘Otello’ awoke in me the musical instinct, but the 
effect of the Mozart writing was a wholly different thing, 
such as I imagine a painter might experience in passing 
from the Venetian masters to Michael Angelo and Leon- | 
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ardo da Vinci. Rossini made me drunk, charmed and en- 
chanted the ear. Mozart added to this an influence pro- 
found and penetrating as to the truth and beauty in ex- 
pression.” 

As to drama Moliére incited Gounod to writing. The 
Faust tragedy was his inseparable companion during his 
Prix de Rome preparation days. As to the relation of 
author and public Gounod wrote: 

“It seems to me that writer and public are intended 
the public 
giving the sanction of the True, the creator initiating the 
public in the elements of the Beautiful. 

“Beware of writing solos for the singers.’ 
“a ridiculous solo or a song out of place will ruin an en- 
tire opera. Write what is necessary to the work and 
nothing else.” 

Nevertheless the composer himself was drawn into this 
very net in writing the waltz ariette in the first act of 
“Romeo and Juliette” to please Madame Carvalho; “in 
doing which,” says M. Imbert, “he did wrong.” 

In speaking of the influence of music Gounod said: 

“Being the expression of the inexpressible, music is 
bound to reign despotically over both connoisseur and 
It is the only art which reaches sentiment and 
Coming upon the 


’ 


he said; 


masses. 
idea in their essence without travesty 
earth after the others, the art of music is destined to be 
the last religion of man. 

“And for this reason the religion should not be pro- 
faned. In this the symphonist is less exposed than the 
operatic writer, inasmuch as the symphony speaks in the 
orchestral language more noble, more elevated and with 
eye single for the ideal. It is the real work, pure, honest, 
free from alloy. The Beethoven symphony is the pure 
music art. In writing for the theatre, on the contrary, 
one falls among a horde of temptations, and there is a 
horde of distracting influences—artists, directors, entour 
age, spectators, means of application—all drawing away 
from the original and diluting the pure essence.” 

Gounod always declared that he would have been a 
singer had he not been made to continue singing in the 
chapel during the change of voice, an opinion in which 
all who knew him unite. (Saint-Saéns dwells particularly 
upon the exquisite beauty of the tones even in humming 
through a phrase.) The composer was in turn choir boy, 
director of the music in the public schools, organist, abbé 
and composer. He blessed his experience in the public 
schools, it having initiated him into the manner of em 
ploying large vocal masses and the relations of sonority 
and sound. 

Few who enjoy Gounod’s music know or realize what 
an important influence was exerted upon his musical ca- 
reer by that wonderful artist and woman, Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia. At the time when the composer’s thoughts com 
menced to concentrate on operatic work Madame Viardot 
was at the height of her glory as the creator of Fides in 
“The Prophet.” Gounod was presented to her by the 
director of the Société Sainte Cecile, for which society he 
had written much, and her artistic divination was power- 
fully impressed by the compositions played before her. 
She it was who presented him to Emile Augier, who 
wrote the “Sapho” poem. It was she also who aided his 
life work in inviting the composer and his mother to the 
tranquil refuge of her country home in Brie, where the 
conditions were the most favorable, not only to the pro- 
motion of his work, but to the growth of his nature 

The composer, himself no mediocrity as to talent, was 
astonished at the almost miraculous power of this great 
musician in making her own the work before her. Music, 
musical intention, words, accompaniment, all were hers 
by memory after one or two days of apparently effortless 
study. Those who know the countless tours de force 
passed by Madame Viardot in her career are almost ap- 
palled by the colossal intellectuality of her artistic nature 

The little work opens with the discussion of certain 
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topics fruitful of suggestion to musical ttashinteane 
Whether, for instance, 
perhaps rather—to criticise musical writing. 
diced, not necessarily by love of his own ideas and methods, 
but by concentration upon them, or is he the better pre- 
pared for general discussion by special concentration? 
Does he lose or blunt his creative faculties by meddling 
with the analytical department? Is the critical spirit of 
to-day responsible for the obvious lack of creative power? 
Is Massenet’s success due to his rigid remaining apart 
from criticism in his activity? Was Berlioz the artist hurt 
by Berlioz the critic? Is the critic more malicious than 
others, or is it that he is born to probe farther into the 
merits of things? 


Gounod in declaring that no one was better fitted to be 


a critic than he who wrote, added, “What is the use of 
criticism anyway?” 

Whether composers should be chefs d’orchestra is an 
equally interesting topic. Is the direction of a work by its 
author a direct insult to the regular director, saying “you 
are not capable of grasping the conception”? Are chefs 
d’orchestra only valuable in directing the works of dead 


composers? Is the work of any composer safe in the hands | 


of any of our leading directors? Could Wagner have 
defied the “Tannhauser” 
sion of the baton? It goes without saying that he felt so. 
It is pretty generally conceded that Gounod did not ma- 
terially aid the promulgation of his own thought by direct- 


ing it personally. FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


The Harp of Brian Boru. 


O more interesting relic of Ireland’s old historic days 
N has come down than the instrument preserved in 
College, Dublin, and known as “Brian Boru’s 
harp.” It is the oldest instrument of the kind known to 
exist in the land of Erin, and probably in Europe. The 
legend attached to the harp gives it the honor of having 
been played at the court of King Brian Boru, slain at the 
battle of Clontarf in the year 1014, having passed into the 
possession of his son Donough, the murderer of Teague, in 
consequence of which act he was deposed by a nephew 
Donough retired to Rome. Thither the avenger carried 
the regalia of his assassinated father, and also the musical 
Deposited in the Vatican, it remained there 


Trinity 


instrument 
centuries, 
then honored by 
Faith.’ 

This is only fiction 


the Pontiff as the “Defender of the | 
One of the greatest of Irish an- 
tiquarian scholars, the late George Petrie, has exhaust- 
and convincingly shown that the story has no 
From its size, peculiar structure and 
Mr. Petrie deduced, to the satisfac- 
tion of archzologists, that the harp belonged to the 
smaller class of instruments used by Irish ecclesiastics to 
accompany voices in the singing of hymns at private de- | 
votion or in the services of the Church. The instrument | 
is but 32 inches high. Thus Mr. Petrie contended it was | 
too small to have been a bardic instrument, quite unfitted 

to have been played by the minstrel at festal functions 

The scholar out that his argument for the 

instrument being one for devotional purposes is strength- | 
ened by the appearance of the letters “I. H. S.” carved in 

Gothic It was the opinion of the 


ively 
foundation in fact. 
heraldic decorations 





also points 


relievo in the character. 


antiquary that this harp was made for one of the two 
O’Neills who flourished in the fourteenth century, the 


first as Bishop of Clogher, the second as Bishop of Derry 
One of the last minstrels who struck harmony from the 
strings of the instrument was a descendant of the prelates 
“Brian Boru’s 


\ mentioned—Arthur O'Neill, who played 


harp” at Limerick in 1760. Twenty years later it was 
presented to Trinity College by the Hon. William 
Conyngham. 

The harp, when perfect, had thirty strings. It is of 


The upright pillar is of oak and 
the extremity of the fore- 


exquisite workmanship 
the sound-board of red sallow, 








a composer is justified—prepared | 
Is he preju- | 
| now lost. 


cabal had he been given posses- | 
October 20, 


until sent over by the Pope to Henry VIIL., | 


a 
| arm has a capping of silver very artistically wrought, and 


there are other embellishments in the same metal. There 
is also a Jarge crystal set in silver under another stone, 
Some of the wood is much decayed. Ireland 
in old days had rare craftsmen in wood and the metals, 
and “Brian Boru’s harp” is a most striking example of 
their skill —Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


Voice Training. 
J. STANFoRD Brown. 


PART 2,—THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT.—A REPLY TO 


DR. FLOYD S. MUCKEY’S ARTICLES. 


No. 5. Mustcat Courter, Vol. 
September 15, 1897. 
No. 6. Musica 
September 22, 1897. 


ARTICLE V.I, 


eh a No. II, p 


Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 12, p. %, 


No. 7. Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 13, p. 16 
September 29, 1897. 

No. 8 (1). Musica, Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 15 
p. 33, October 13, 1897. 

No. 8 (2). Mustcat Courter, Vor. XXXV., No. 16 
p. 11, October 20, 1897. 

No. 9. Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 16, p. 11, 


1897. 


R. MUCKEY’S description of the vocal pitch 

D mechanism is excellent, and so far as the 

Tensing and 

Shortening and 

Narrowing 
of the width of the vocal bands is concerned in order to 
raise the pitch of the fundamental of each tone, the 
ogy of the action to that of a stringed instrument (which 
we shall hereafter for short speak of simply as a “string”’), 
So, the fact that if all these 
that 


anal- 


too, 


is perfectly satisfactory 


several “actions” are not made use of the result is 


some of the tones produced must be made by carrying 
actions beyond its normal limits (the limits 


done 


one of these 


intended by nature), which all admit cannot be ex- 
cept by strain and consequent harm to the vocal instru- 
ment 

And when Dr. Muckey writes, as he does on page 26 cf 
Tue Musica Courter, Vol. XX XV., No. 11, September 
15, 1897: “A proper use of the extrinsic muscles to con 
trol the resonance cavities will give the the desired 
quality,” he admits the writer’s argument and denies by 
inference his own previous claim that the overtones (which 
determine the quality) find their origin in the subvibra 
tion of the vocal bands. 


Until Dr. Muckey withdraws the 


tone 


one statement or the 


other, or until he shows how both can simultaneously 
hold true, it is useless to discuss this point further 

As to registers, Dr. Muckey tells us that the vocal 
bands are 

Tensed by means of the ring-shield (crico-thyroid 


muscles and 

Shortened by the shield-horn (thyro-arytenoidens) or 
vocal muscle and 

Lessened in weight (represented by width) as the vocal 
action 
No. 11, p. 26, Sep 
brought into posi- 


muscle is brought more and more into 

He tells us (Art. 5, M. C., XXXV., 
tember 15, 1897) that its “fibres 
tion, J. S. B.) so that they can contract and thus damp 
the outer portions of the cord.” After this we read (Art 
6M. Cc, AAAYV., Na. ta op. 6 1897,) 
“These two muscles should control the pitch entirely, the 
pitch depending upon the amount of contraction or re- 
laxation of these. There is shen no change in the mechanism, 


and therefore no breaks in the voice and no registers 
Our friend then is correct in describing the actions of 


the vocal bands and is simply at variance with 
meaning of the word 


(are 


September 22, 


previous 
writers in his use, #. ¢., “register.” 
His predecessors considered all tones produced by tens 
a the bands for higher ae by means of the ring- 
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as produced by one “register” or “mechan- 


and those still higher tones in) which the 


shield muscle 





“action,” 

































































ism” or 
bands are shortened by means of the shield-horn muscle 
as produced in or by a different “register.” 

Now, contrary to precedent, Dr. Muckey asks that we 


include the two muscles and their respective yet diamet- 
rically opposite kind of actions as a single mechanism so 
as to validate his claim that there is but a single mechan- 
ism and consequently no registers, or rather but a single 
We are perfectly willing that he 
and 
same privilege 


in the human voice. 
should so regard the facts in the 
them, but why should he wish to deny the 
to others who feel that the older way of describing and ex- 
plaining the matter is more simple and more accurate than 
“When we say that there are 


one, 


case so describe 


his? Hence his statements: 
registers, it simply means that there is a faulty mechanism 
When any teacher or writer attempts 
is proof positive 


or bad production 


to explain the formation of registers, 
that he 
cause with the correct mechanism there is no such thing,” 
are to be deprecated as utterly uncalled for and in many 

An apology due him to 
able vocal teachers who will not be inclined 


discussion 


is explaining a false mechanism or method, be 


cases untrue. is certainly from 


the scores of 


to follow a except it be scientific in temper, 


accurate in statement and free from manifest contradic 
tions 

Dr. Muckey calls the shield-horn (thyroarytenoidens) 
muscle the “vocal muscle,” and tells us (“Rational, 
Scientific Voice Production,” by William Hallock, Ph.D., 
and Floyd S. Muckey, M.D., Werner's Magazine, Vol 
XVIII., No. 1, January, 1896, p. 3) that: “This muscle is 


composed of two bundles of fibres, the external and the 


internal. The internal bundle of fibres lies directly along- 


side the cord, and many of the fibres are inserted into the 
substance of the cord itself. Now we (Muckey and Hal- 
lock) think (italics J. S. B.) the office of these fibres is to 
damp portions of the cord, and, by lessening the thick 


ness (italics J. S. B.) of the vibrating part, help to raise 
the pitch.” And again (““What have the Laryngoscope and 
Photography Done for the Art of Singing,” Werner's 
Magazine, Vol. XVIII., No. 11, November, 1896, p. 999, 
in Dr. Muckey’s address): “The muscle which causes 
the rotation of the arytenoid cartileges is called the 
vocal muscle and lies just alongside the cord and par 
illel to it. It ends in fibres which are inserted into the 


substance of the cord itself. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the function of these fibres is to lesson the 
width (italics J. S. B.) and therefore the weight of the 


vibrating portions of the cord.” 
And the 


gram: 


k <u 
7) 


fact is diagrammatically illustrated by his dia 





Dr 
pose to stand by—that the vocal muscle lessens 
The thickness or 


two statements does Muckey pro- 


Which of these 





The 


of the vocal band? 


width 





Or does he claim that it does both? 







However, we will accept the above as a sufficiently accu- 







rate description of what actually takes place 
however, in this connection that 





It should be mentioned, 
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the horn (arytenoid) cartileges are capable of motion in 
two different planes, which are at right angles to each 
other. 

When the vocal bands are tensed or shortened, the 
rotary motion of the horns is in a horizontal plane (as- 
suming that the larynx is at that moment so held that the 
vocal bands are horizontal), while when acted upon by 
the ring-shield (cricothyroid) muscles the horns are not 
only tilted but carried bodily backward and downward in 
a vertical plane, which is at once at right angles to the 
horizontal plane, through the bands, and also to a vertical 
plane supposedly passed through the ears. Dr. Muckey 
describes the latter part of this action (“R. S. V. P.,” p 
5), and it is very well illustrated by Dr. Curtis (“V. B. 
oad I. F.," P. 


25) as follows: 


ee 


Thyroid 








Arytenoid 





Cricoid 






Trachea 


Action or Crico-THyroip MuscLes IN TUNING THE 
VocaL Corps. 
Such being the case, Dr. Curtis’ remark (‘“V. B. and 


T. P.,” p. 130), to which Dr. Muckey objects, namely, “we 
should liken the action of the tyro-arytenoid (shield-horn 
or Muckey’s vocal muscle) muscles in limiting the vibrat- 
ing surface of the vocal cords to that of the wire which is 
used in some organ pipes to press against the reed to 
lengthen or shorten it, and thus to vary its rate of vibra- 
varying its width seems simply a different but | 


by 
the facts that Dr. | 


tion,” 
quite accurate description of 
Muckey describes. Of course it is an analogy in result. | 


| 
Dr. Curtis does not suggest that there is any sliding "| 
} 


Same 


muscles other, as Dr. Muckey supposes or 
wishes to make others believe. 

All then agree that the width of the 
vibration (not width of swing of the bands) varies at dif- 
ferent points in the pitch scale in changing the pitch of 
and that it is brought about by 
” “thyro-arytenoid” or “vocal 


over each 
vocal bands in 


fundamental tone, 
“shield-horn, 


the 
means of the 


muscle.” 

Let us consider the variation of the of this | 
width. Referring to Dr. Muckey’s diagram we find that 
he has made the distances re equal st equals t u, but uk 


amount 


less than tu. 

Hence as the vocal muscle is exerted the 
vocal band (corresponding to its length when considered 
as a reed) is lessened, and that as the vocal muscle action 
is increased the width of the band in vibration is succes- | 
sively (1) rk, (2) sk, (3) tk and (4) uk. In other words, Dr. 
Muckey’s own diagram shows that he correctly under- 
stands that the mechanism which controls the amount of | 
width in vibration makes those amounts non-aliquot (un- | 
equal) parts, and yet he says Dr. Curtis is wrong when 
he (Curtis) says exactly the same thing, and affirms that it 
is so seen in the stroboscope. 

When Dr. Muckey has admitted that uk is greater than 
tk he admits the one fact on account of which the ma- | 
jority of writers have deemed it preferable to call the 
vocal bands reeds rather than strings. They certainly will | 
not object to his doing otherwise, but he must make a | 
much stronger presentation of reasons than he has yet | 
done to induce any close thinker to change over to his | 
string theory. And will he please remember that it is 
not the reed theory that is on the defense, but his string theory, 
which he is to-day practically alone in upholding. If he 
is not satisfied of this will he please quote the authorities 
who to-day class the vocal bands as strings? 

Dr. Curtis and others base the proof of the amount of 
vocal band width in action on the testimony of the eye, in 
both the case of laryngoscopic examination and the more 


width of the 


perfect laryngo-stroboscopic method. Dr. Muckey bases 
his belief in the string theory on the testimony of the ear, 
or indirectly by the overtone photo record. The weakness 
of so doing lies in the fact that the record of the over- 
tones in the vocal tone produced by a voice proves only 
that some mechanism is present which has produced 
them, but offers absolutely no evidence that they are 
produced by the particular mechanism of the sub-seg- 
mentation of the vocal bands, regarded as strings, rather 
than by some other separate mechanism, such as he him- 
self has described (“V. P. and A.,” p. 378, Looker-On, 
Vol. III., No. 5, Nov. 18, ’96) when he wrote “leaving the 
klangtint (overtones J. S. B.) or articulation to the ex- 
trinsic voluntary muscles of the pharynx, mouth,” &c., or 
does he now wish to withdraw that statement? To quote 
Dr. Muckey again (his Art. 4, Musicat Courter, Vol. 
XXXV., No. 8, p. 6, Aug. 25, ’97): “All of the changes 
made to produce the different qualities of the tone were 
made in the cavities above the vocal cords (italics, J. S. B.), 
or on the opposite side of the cords from the compressed 
air which sets the cords in vibration.” He is certainly 
right in so stating. 
was in error when he wrote those words? 

Dr. Muckey seems to base his string theory on experi- 
ments with a monocord. We accept his statement (his 
Art. No. 8, Part 1, Mustcat Courter, Vol. XXXV., 
No. 15, p. 33, Oct. 15, 97) “that the fundamental tone has 
nothing to do with the production of the overtones.” By 


| this he means that the mechanism which will produce one 


or any combination of overtones desired will do so with 
equal facility for a fundamental pitched anywhere in the 


| absolute tone scale within the natural working limits of 
| the voice. 


To go back to the string, the pitch of the fundamental 
is fixed once you settle upon the length, tension 
width (diameter) of the string, and we will assume these 
decided upon. 
ing that string into vibrations so as to produce the nodes 
and loops requisite for the particular combination of 
overtones desired. The means in any stringed instrument, 
whether monocord or violin, are: 

1. The finger or its equivalent for damping to produce 
a node, and 

2. The bow or its equivalent for plucking to produce a 
loop. 

Reduced to simple form we have four rules: 

1. To form a partial without making any lower partial 
(or without its prime), pluck its loop-point while damp- 
ening the requisite node-point or points. 

To soften (reduce the loudness of) or to destrdy an ex- 
isting partial (or the prime), dampen its loop point. 

To prevent any partial from forming, pluck its node 
point. 

To find out whether 
isting partial audible 


a partial exists or to make an ex- 


(whether of odd or even series), 


| dampen its node point so as to destroy all vibrations lower 


than it in pitch, including its prime. 

What we have termed for short a is that 
point of a string which the books commonly designate 
as “the central point of a ventral segment” or “anti-node.” 
A “node point” is any point of a string where a node 
(point of non-vibration by equal opposite vibrational in- 
terference) is or may be formed. Will Dr. Muckey de- 
scribe what mechanism is used in the vocal instrument 
to act as the fingers and the bow act on a violin in pro- 
ducing the overtones in the human vocal instrument? 

He has asserted that they are produced by the sub- 
vibration of the vocal bands in a manner analogous to a 
string. It must be done either directly by means of cer- 
tain muscles or by means of th® way in which the breath 
is caused to impinge upon or push up against the under- 
side of the vocal bands. 

Until a rational detailed explanation of this is offered, 
no one need consider the string theory seriously. Up to 
date the only reason he has offered is that only the over 
tones of the string are heard in the voice, and never those 
of the reed, and in reply we have explained in our last 
article that the reed overtones are not heard because they 
are not made, because while the vocal bands segment as 
reeds they do not produce the overtones, and that the 
vocal instrument has been called a membraneous reed not 
because anyone thought that it produced such (reed) over- 


a 0p point” 


The overtones then will depend on start- | 
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Does he wish now to admit that he 


and | 





| sion of the 


| we must deny emphatically that he has 


tones, for all students of the subject know that it does 
not, but that it is so called because when vibrating the 
bands do so in non-aliquot parts, just as a metal reed does. 
And finally the presence of string overtones was ac- 
counted for by the fact that the vocal tubes, considered 
s “pipes,” are of the proper kind (‘“‘open” type) to pro- 
duce the same series of overtones as does a string. 

So long as the vibrator (membraneous reed) is not sup- 
posed to generate the overtones, it is immaterial whether 
the vocal bands vibrate like a metal reed or like a string. 
Dr. Muckey’s correct description shows that they do seg- 
ment for different prime pitches exactly like a metal reed, 
which coupled with his other correct statement that the 
overtones of the metal reed are never found in the voice 
would lead most people to suppose that the overtones 
were due to some other mechanism than the subvibration 
of the vocal bands or vibrator. He, however, has jumped 
to the conclusion that the overtones must be due to the 
vibrator in the case of the voice, because they are due to 
this cause in the case of a string, a conclusion which can- 
not be accepted until he explains how the subvibration is 
brought about. 

He 
No. 
admit that the 
the the 
If this be true (which do not the 
must produce the cordal segmentation which makes the 
Will Dr. Muckey explain in detail by what 
means he would change the to 
thereby say the second or fifth or any other overtone 
combination of overtones which he 

With regard to Dr. Muckey’s 


rRIER, Vol. XXXV., 
“T think that all will 
relation to 


says (in Art. 6, Musicat Co 
12, p. 6, September 22, 1897) 
bears just the same 
to 


believe) 


‘air blast’ 
string. 
air blast 


vocal cords as the violin bow does 


we 


overtones 


air blast so as obtain 


or 
prefers? 
(Art. 6, Mu- 


questions 











sicaAL Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 12, p. 6, September 22, 
1897) with regard to Dr. Curtis’ figures illustrating 
the action of the vocal bands in the different registers 
(1) Cuest Recister Action. 
(2) Mippie Recister ACTION. 
(3) Uprer Recister AcTION. 
Dr. Muckey asks: “Does the author (Dr. Curtis) wish 


us to understand that the chest register is composed of 
Certainly not, Dr. Muckey perfectly 
that throughout the chest register 
produced by the bands vibrating 
the differences in pitch (of 


but one pitch?” as 
well knows, but only 
range the tones 
always with their full width, 
fundamental) being determined by the number of times 


are 


they swing per second. 

Dr. Muckey writes (ibid): 
has nothing to do with the pitch (he means pitch of the 
prime, J. S. B.) of the * * * because 
that is determined entirely by the 
and yet he 
of nonsense which or would have 
think, Dr. Curtis meant giving 
showing the differences in the width of the bands when 


“Segmentation of the cords 


complex tone 

length, weight and ten- 
vibrating cords,” tells us all sorts 
thinks, 


when 


he his readers 


these illustrations 


vibrating at different points of the pitch scale. Will Dr 
Muckey please refer us to the passage where anyone but 
himself and his collaborator claim that the overtones 
originate in the subvibration of the vocal bands? And 


“shown the ob- 


| servations made by Professor Oerti! with the stroboscope 
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to be without any foundation whatever,” to which he 
adds: “Therefore I (Dr. Muckey) think it reasonable .o 
conclude that the consideration of such authorities (7?) 
would be of very little service to the writer on voice pro- 
duction.” 

Dr. Muckey has in his present series of articles in THE 
MusicaAL Courier certainly not yet shown any such 


thing. Will he please tell us if he has ever used or even 


seen a stroboscope? If he has, will he describe its defects | 


as a scientific apparatus of precision? 

Referring to his overtone recording apparatus (Article 
7, Musica, Courier, Vol. XXXV., No. 13, p. 16, Sep- 
tember 29, 1897), will he please tell us how the record of 
the vocal overtones proves that they were generated by 
the subsegmentation of the bands, rather than according 
to his other claim by means of the “extrinsic voluntary 
muscles of the pharynx, mouth, &c. (“V. S. and Its P.,” 
p. 10)? Which of these statements of his is wrong? How 
can they both be right? In Article 8, Part 1, Musica 
Courier XXXV., No. 15, p. 33, October 13, 1897, Dr. 
Muckey, after quoting “V. B. and T. B.,” p. 94, “the 
higher notes produced by the vibrations of the subdi- 
visions are called the harmonics of the string, and these 
overtones mingling with the fundamenta! tone determine 
the quality or timbre of the string or instrument which 
produces the sound,” comments: “I think the author (Dr 
Curtis) must mean the quality or timbre of the tone, in- 
stead of the string or the instrument. Moreover, musical 
instruments do not produce notes, but tones.” 

If this criticism is genuine, why did not Dr. Muckey 
correct his collaborator when he (Hallock) wrote (Wer- 
ner's Magazine, Vol. XVIII., No. 11, p. toto, 1896) : 
“In the first place the string instrument has more over- 
tones and truer overtones, &c.,” and again (Werner's 
Magazine, Vol. XIX., No. 5, May, 1897, p. 381), “This 
series of overtones is characteristic of the string,” &c. In 
what sort of spirit is this quibbling with words offered! 
Does one speak of the “note of a bird” or of the “tone of 


a bird”? 

How does it help us to understand the workings of the 
vocal instrument? If it does not let us have no more 
of it. 

Dr. Muckey quotes from “V. B. and T. P.,” p. 82: 
“Compound tones are the result of compound vibrations, 
and are musical if the waves proceed together with per 
fect regularity,” and remarks, “the waves must proceed 
together with perfect regularity or we would not have what 
is known in musical acoustics as tone.” Dr. Curtis’ sen- 
tence next succeeding the one Dr. Muckey quoted reads 
as follows: “Ii, on the other hand, the waves of sound in 
terfere with one another, a mere discord is produced.” 

If Dr .Muckey failed to read the sentence next following 
the one he quoted his comment might be excusable. How 
many readers of this article does he suppose will believe 
that he did not read it? Or did he expect that no one 
would take the trouble to see how far his quotations are 
correct and how far his comments may require modifica- 
tion, because he has extracted sentences which taken aside 
from their contexts are open to gross misinterpretation 
of meaning. Does Dr. Muckey consider this scientific 
criticism? And supposing Dr. Curtis should treat his 
writings in the same way, what would he call it then? He 
will therefore please bear in mind that “Dr. Curtis, Mr 
J. S. Brown, Dr. Muckey, the ethics of medical societies, 
and all other extraneous matter, interest us (readers and 
editor of Musicat Courier, J. S. B.) 

“What is the human voice? How does it perform its 
functions legitimately when we sing? What is human 
tone? These are the questions that require scientific solu- 
tion, and as they are being solved the charlatan will go and 
science will, as it always does and must, prevail.” (Editor 
science will, as it always does and must, prevail.”’ [Editor 
1897.] 

(To be continued.) 
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Miss Ellen Ryder, is here, a pupil of Mme. Viardot, and 
| is next week to take part in a performance of “Faust,” to 
be given in a Fontainebleau theatre. The performance 
has been arranged by a professor of singing here, M 
Jourdain, who has instituted this plan for making his 
pupils at home on the stage. He arranges these repre 


Notes from Paris. 
HANGES are taking place, even in Paris. Who can 
realize it possible that the Conservatoire concerts are 
henceforth to be held in the Grand Opéra? What a jump 
for the modest abonnées who have been packed together 
like sardines in their loved little box! And what will fill 


sentations for the suburban theatres, and with a few 


the Opéra, in which the classic abonnées will be but a 


| handful? And what will become of the historic pro trained artists mingles his pupils for the training and 


practice it gives them 
I hear that Mr. de Vaux Royer, the young violinist 


grams if the attempt is made to fill the Opéra with un 
classic listeners? And after all, will the Conservatoire be 


: > who spent a year or two studying with M. Marsick, in 
torn down before a dozen more seasons? How will M ; ; 


5 ; Paris, is having good notices in Pennsylvania, where he 
Colonne succeed in his generous extension? His men felt soe : , ’ 

: - - seems to be playing successfully 
the rehearsals for Sunday alone; what of preparation, such Mr. J ; , 

. c or Mr 

preparation as M. Colonne gives for a Thursday concert 
in addition? A M. Chevillard takes M. Lamoureux’s men; 
will he fill his place? He was elected unanimously; one 


point of power already won. And what will be the course | 


Riviere, the handsome and talented tenor from 


the Marie Rose school, is engaged at Liege. He is busy 


arranging costumes and putting finishing touches on his 
roles. He has a robust tenor voice that would be valuable 
. a anywhere. He has twenty-four operas. Mme. Roze is 
of the programs? 

M. Colonne commenced on Sunday with a fine program 
for real music lovers, but nothing pointing to sensation. 
Beethoven’s first symphony, Saint-Saéns’ concerto in C | . 

>.’ e-¥ : . : ; . Saéns on the singing of one of her pupils Madame 

minor, Bach’s Italian concerto, the overture of Schu 
mann’s “Geneviéve,” Massenet’s “Suite Erinnyes,” and 
the “Rienzi” overture. The opening was largely attended 
M. Raoul Pugno had a grand ovation and played superbly 
“The Spahi,” by Loti-Lambert-Gallet and Alexandre, 


busy arranging her classes 
Massenet is enthusiastic over Calvé as Sapho 





Mme. de la Grange has had compliments from Saint 





Vehon-Alvorsen, whom he heard sing in Sweden 


Madame has already commenced work. It will be re 
membered that among her pupil. are Ella Russell, Rosa 
Green, Madame Johnston, Mrs. Baldwin, Mlle. Thornton 


a " and others 
is the week’s premiére at the Opéra Comique. M. Man- “Tf | I 


fd were not an Italian I would wish to be an Amer 
1€ 


gin, of the Opéra, has received the decoration « an 
ican! Such was the remark made in convincing tones 


Couronne de Siam from the King. 


: _ , at a recent concert by a sweet looking, very lady-like 
A superb young officer of the Twelfth Artillery was , : : 


woman, who is a regular habituée of musical perform 


married at the Madeleine this week to a piquant little : ; gla 
. . : . , ances in Paris. She had a small, slight, straight form, 
French beauty. The marriage was of the first class, lights, ; 3 
: : é with very small hands and feet, lustrous black eyes, with 

flowers, carpets, Suisses in full dress, bishop in white ‘ Ae 
long lashes, and the tasteful dark costume spoke a knowl 


mitre and robes, everything extremely “swell.” The mu- 





. edge of good society and good taste rhe speaker was 

sic, executed by full choir, orchestra, soloists and organ, . ; 
. : Mrs. Maurice Strakosch, the third of the wonderful trio 
was a first-class concert, not a ceremony accompaniment i c 
of sister singers—Adelina and Carlotta Patti and herself 


Of the compositions were Faure’s “Ave Maria” of course, 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” and—the Chorus of the 
pilgrims from “Tannhauser,” with the Venusberg echoes 


For Mrs. Strakosch makes her home here on Rue La 


Bruyére, in the Trinité quarter, where she lives modestly 





, and goes out a great deal, chiefly to musicals, concerts anc 
by the organ Hé ben, quoi! the return of the penitent and ane S d , yt : : me 
‘ ' 9 teachers’ auditions The last she spe cially loves, because 
the recall in perspective! Apt for a wedding! Imagination A 
: ; she meets there “so many nice Americans 
saw a slight wince in the epaulets on the officer’s broad ie 
. She it is who has been devotedly caring for her sister, 
shoulders, and a slight frisson in the gilt trappings across . . 
the illustrious Patti, who was caught in Paris with a 


his many chest Apt for a wedding, the “Pilgrims’ 





slight indisposition when on her way to Grasse to meet 


Chorus!” from “Tannhauser!”’ : : 
her husband The indisposition is but slight, confining 


| To-morrow will see another very swell wedding at the 
Madeleine, that of Mile. Emma Leduc, daughter of the 
head of the well-known music publishing house. A grand 


her, however, to her room and making the attentions of a 


physician necessary 


. Mr. Ferdinand Strakosch and his son Carl and daughter 
reception follows the wedding at the Leduc home, Ruc erdinand ikosch and his so irl and daughte 


. Febia live n the Joulevard Peréire, a short distance 
Scribe. M. Henri Ravina, the celebrated composer, is < yay : 

. : away The daughter Febia is a singer of note, and has 
grandfather of the bride, and is svelt, young looking, ac | - ‘ , . . 
~ been making successful tournées lately in Spain and Hol 
tive and interested in the affairs as a bridegroom himself ; . : . 
land. Mrs. Strakosch speaks English as well as Italian 


might be. Madame Leduc is a young, graceful and hand 
and French. Her speaking voice is deep and touching, 


some woman. Her second daughter was married a few 
' Dp and she is an interesting talker 
months ago to an officer, and lives out of Paris 

Mrs. Eddy and Miss Rose Etlinger have left Paris for 
Berlin, both well and full of life and ambition. Rose has 


been passing her roles with Mme. Marchesi. Mlle. Syl 


Musical society and a large world of friends beside are 
de eply shocked at the death of M. Léon Béllmann, nephew 
of M. Eugéne Gigout, crganist of a large church here, 


P and just coming to be known as a composer of much 
vana (Miss Peacock, of Philadelphia,) has sprained her . . : 


promise, already of many interesting works, of which Tut 


ankle and is detained in Leipsic. Miss Grace Gifford has | *. } 
. , CouRIER readers are aware. His death, which took place 
leit Paris for London, where she will study oratorio and . pro id H 
, : in the Gigout homestead, also his home, was sudden € 
English ballad with Randegger, after which she returns to ofrea 3 raga septs : Tt 





; was but thirty-five years of age. He leaves a widow and 
roledo to establish herself as a teacher. If every Ameri- y =ye os or ag i 
three children 


can pupil who came to Paris had the level head, intelli- ts : , 
The Colonne family is also in mourning for the death of 


gence and character possessed by this little lady there ; : 
a sister of Mrs. Colonne 


Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Chase, of Brooklyn, who have been 
in Paris studying, have left for London. Mr. Chase will 
doing good to anyone contemplating a career : : ; 

be remembered as the effective solo tenor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New York. Delle Sedie, his pro 


fessor here, says that his voice resembles very much that 


would be many more valuable musicians. Her example 
is worth following, and a talk with her could not fail of 


A talented young American, Miss Beverly Sitgreaves, 
has arrived in Paris from New York, to study acting, and 
will be heard from when fairly settled down to work. Miss oil . , , 
‘ : of Sims Reeves, but is larger. It has a beautiful quality 
Sitgreaves has also planned her work with intelligence : : 
2 ; and has very much improved. Mrs. Chase has been study 
A new idea in vocal study is to possess an AZolian with . : ‘ 5 
: : ing piano in the Pugno School 
which to study operatic parts. Paris is discussing the . 2 cos 
\ 7 : Miss Maud Roudés (Roudebush) is singing the’ role oi 
De Mérode episode. New music out by Mile. Jane Vieu, 


published by Ricordi; “Celle qu’on reve,” “Dernier ren- 





Venus in the autumn series of opera being given at Co 


~ 7 , be “eleapot vent Garden Her voi and acting are well spoken o 
dezvous” and “Pirsque c’est l'’Eté,” three charming ' . eb. “ ‘ ce ane . g@ are . pok ‘ 
- on y critics. She sang tour times this past wee 
songs, the first dedicated to Trabadelo, the second on pee ‘ : wel, ' 


: Mme. Roger Miclos is engaged for a series of twenty 
words by the Comte de Montesquion. M. Henry Falcke : — 


five concerts in Holland in November 





and Denmark. Mr. Margulies is in town. His cousin, 
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The Great Problem—Automatic Breath Control— 


returns next week from a successful tournée in Germany | 
| 





Je VVotds@r ; solved by EDMUND J. YER in his book, « Position 
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CINCINNATI, October 23, 1897. 


HINGS are assuming a definite artistic shape at the 
College of Music, under the management of the dean 
of the faculty, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. That Mr. Van 
der Stucken should have had a great deal of adverse criti- 


cism in instituting his reforms, that were badly needed, | 


goes without comment. A man of abi with positive 
ideas and the grit to realize them always meets with that 
kind of opposition. But, to use an old expression, he 
took the bull by the horns and the prosperity that smiles 
has already begun to appear. 

Things are working with system and consistency and 
harmony at the college. There is no spirit manifested 
that one individual teacher is essential to the success of 
the institution and that everything would go to destruc- 
tion and ruin but for his ability. All feel the necessity of 
working together in harmony without petty strifes, having 
the general good of the college at heart. There is a 
feeling of fraternity among the members of the faculty 
such as has never been known to exist before. This spirit 
was plainly indicated at a little supper given last Satur- 
day evening in honor of the two new members of the fac- 
ulty—Mr. Edward Buchheim, pianist, and Mr. Paul Haase, 
baritone. It was an occasion to get better acquainted 
with them and make them feel at home with their new sur- 
roundings. There were toasts and speeches and a most 
pleasant time was enjoyed. The affair was the result of 
the tact and kindness of Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, of the 
faculty. 

The Conservatory of Music never before in its history 
enjoyed the same degree of prosperity as this year. Not 
only is the boarding department filled with students from 
abroad, but all the houses and boarding places in the 
neighborhood are supplied with conservatory students. 
The piano and vocal departments have never had a greater 
number of pupils. Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, Mr. Fred- 
eric Shailer Evans and Mr. Georg Krueger, of the piano 
department, have their hands full. 

Among the successful vocal teachers at the conserva- 
tory Miss Frances Moses deserves special notice. At a 
recent song recital she brought out Miss Frances Cus- 
son, mezzo soprano, who was assisted by Miss Elsie 
Weihl, piano, and Mr. Lee Wiltsee, basso. Another song 
recital was given by Miss Lotta Wilke, soprano, also one 
of her pupils. These pupils made an excellent impres- 
sion, showing the results of correct method and able 
training. Miss Cusson and Mr. Wiltsee both have posi- 
tions in the choirs of the Church of Our Saviour, Mount 
Auburn, and the United Presbyterian Church, Walnut 
Hills. The little pianist Miss Weihl is only fourteen 
years old and has been her best prpil for five years. She 
plays everything from memory and has fine intellect, to- 
gether with decided talent. 

A song recital was given on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 





tober 23, at Mr. Bush W. Foley's School of Voice Train- 

ing by the eminent soprano, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Law- 

son. Mrs. Lawson was never in better voice and sang | 
| with all the finer touches of an exceptionally gifted artist. 
She showed her power of touching the human heart in 
| all its varied moods and emotions. There is a poetry and 
| delicacy in her singing that is irresistibly fascinating. Her 
| program follows: 





PAROS 6. ccc ccccedecevcevesescecccescccccesccccccescsccccsoecese Veracini 
| Cradle Song, Highland melody, arranged by..........-.++++- Lawson 
VERES BOBOTO.c ccc ccccscccccccccccnvvcccconssccovccencceceses Old French 
Pretty Mocking Bird..........ccccccccccccccccceccosescccscscoece Bishop 
BE ndsddesVevcebodcs } 
Die Lotos Blume..... 
Liebesfeier............ L isccccccccccceccccrscsestscsccecccosorrs Franz 
Umsonst. ............ | 
| Im Herbst............ ) 
Two Studies for the Voice..........ccccccccccsccccccccesecers Bordogni 
| Aria, Mireille... ..ccccccccccccccccacccccccccosscccsessosscccovoses Gounod 
ome sassy, toed a taediabinaahhtd PORTE TO MacDowell 
Midsummer Lullaby............-++++++ j 





The Franz songs were given with a tenderness of ex- 
pression and unction true to their spirit. The number 
“Im Herbst” was sung with fine spirit and pathos and 
given da capo. Another da capo was demanded for that 
quaintly mournful and expressive song of E. A. MacDow- 
ell, “The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree.” Mrs. Law- 
son’s singing of it was intensely interesting. Her tech- 
nical capacity was splendidly tested in Bordogni’s “Two 
Studies for the Voice,” and in Gounod’s difficult aria from 
“Mireille” there was strong contrast and dramatic color. 
Mrs. Lawson was appreciated by an audience of Cincin- 
nati’s musical élite, who bestowed upon her generous ap- 
| plause. She leaves on Monday for New York, where she 
will fill many important engagements for the season. Her 
voice equipment for her work was never in such splendid 
condition. 

Mr. Edward Ebert-Buchheim, the new teacher of the 
piano faculty of the College of Music, is a piano teacher 
and pianist of excellent rank. He was educated by Theo- 
dore and Franz Kullak, at Berlin, and afterward taught at 
the Kullak Academy. This was in the eighties, and even 
at that time he concertized in several cities with pro- 
nounced success. He made a concert tour with the cele- 
brated Madge Wickham, violinist, who was at one time a 
pupil of Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn, at the Collegeof Music. Mr. 
Buchheim taught a school of his own in Brunswick, after 
which he became associated with the Hilbert Institute at 
Strasburg. His worth was generally recognized at con- 
certs which he gave at Cologne, Berlin, Hanover and 
elsewhere. He has a splendid repertory, including the 
great classic and modern concertos by Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Schumann, and also a large fund of chamber 
music. Besides his musical attainments, Mr. Buchheim 
has received a liberal education, having been honored 
with the degree of doctor of philology. 

The popular concerts, generally known as “Pops,” 
which for many seasons during the winter have been 
given in Music Hall, are at present engaging the solic- 
itous attention of earnest music lovers in this city. They 
were the means of keeping the orchestral material to- 
gether, and made the formation of a symphony orches- 
tra in this city a possibility. To hundreds of thousands 
they were an opportunity of hearing good orchestral music 
at a nominal price of admission. 

They were a public benefactor, and did an immeasur- 
able amount of good toward cultivating a taste for music 
among the masses. But they didn’t pay. They were not 
self-sustaining. The deficit was covered from year to 
year by the liberality of a philanthropic man. This man 
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| ine 25 himself so much occupied with business that he 


believes ita duty he owes himself to transfer the manage- 
ment of the “Pops” to somebody else. He has made a 
proposition to the board of managers of the Orchestra 
Association to have them assume the responsibitity of 
the concerts. Should they refuse to accept he has some 
other plan in view by means of which this great educa- 
tional boon may be continued to the public. 

The subscription list for the orchestra concerts is 
rapidly filling up. The outlook from a financial stand- 
point is more promising than it was last year. There will 
be a few changes in the make-up of the orchestra, but in 
the main it will contain last season's material. 

Mr. Alexander Weiss, who has been appointed manager 
of the Symphony Orchestra, is also the private secretary 
of Dean Van der Stucken at the College of Music. He 
is an old friend of the dean, and was a member of the 
Oratorio Society. He is continuing his vocal studies 
under Mr. Paul Haase, and is otherwise perfecting his 
musical education. Mr. Weiss will also manage some 
solo talent-in this city. 

Among the quiet and yet well-deserving musicians in 
this city is Mr. W. E. Van Curt. His pupils have shown 
his excellent method in voice training as well as his abil- 
ities as a piano teacher. As a chorus director he showed 
his capabilities last winter with the Amphion Club. Be- 
fore locating in Cincinnati Mr. Van Curt and his talented 
wife met with success on the concert stage. Also as a 
composer he has considerable reputation. Whiie on a 
visit here during the Centennial Exposition in 1888 he 
received the prize for a grand waltz for orchestra, and for 
the opening of the Phoenix Club he received a commis 
sion from Mr. Ballenberg to write a grand march. Some 
of his songs and church music have been published, and 
an opera which he recently finished is considered by 
musicians to be of merit. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel had quite a large and interested 
audience in the Lyceum at the College of Music on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 22, when he gave his lecture on 
Shakespeare’s “Songs and Dances.” He was asisted by 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mrs. H. E. Krehbiel, soprano; Miss Lotta Mills, piano, | 


and a quartet of female voices from the college students. 


CINCINNATI, October 30, 1897. 

The musical event of the past week was the Seidl con- 
cert on Wednesday evening, October 27, in Music Hall 
When the ladies of the Orchestra Association nearly 
three years ago decided that Cincinnati should have a per- 
manent orchestra, and cast about for a conductor, Mr. 
Seidl was one of three conductors invited to this city to 
give a series of trial concerts. One object was to ascer- 
tain how much of a nucleus there was for the organiza- 
tion of an orchestra, and the other to select a conductor 
for this orchestra 

With the best wisdom possible, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, the association selected Mr. Van der Stucken, 
3ut Mr. Seidl left an impression 
of his wonderful personal magnetism. He has been here 


the present incumbent 


with his orchestra since that time, but on last Wednesday 
night he appeared to have about his head the halo of the 
It was his per- 
sonality that asserted itself through the orchestra. If there | 
is such a thing as the soul of music Mr. Seidl has appro- 


success of the last Bayreuth Festival. 


priated it, and knows how to communicate it to the men 
under his baton. The orchestra is not large, but is alto- 
gether well proportioned in its divisions and of good 
This is not striking, but what is striking is that 


by dint of his 


quality 
Mr. Seidl can bring so much out of it 


genius 

It is after all the divine spark, which very few even 
among the most prominent conductors possess. There is 
nothing mechanical about Mr. Seidl’s conducting. It is 
with him a question of speaking soul to soul. Some have 
claimed that Mr. Seidl is a specialist, and that outside of 


Wagner, where he enjoyed exceptional opportunities of 


receiving the traditions, he is stiff, conventional and un- | 
satisfactory. This must be the shaft of jealous competi- 
tors, that is all. Mr. Seidl is a musician of the broadest 
type, and the Cincinnati program with its execution 
would stamp such a statement as a ridiculous falsehood 
Outside of the prelude to the “Meistersinger,” which was 
given with remarkable clearness in the rhythmic periods, 
there was nothing of Wagner The numbers were as 
follows: “Slavic Rhapsody, No. 2,” Dvorak; “Pilgrim 
March” from “Harold in Italy,” by Berlioz; Praludium, 
Andante, Fugue, by Bach, with Mr. Seidl’s orchestration; 
the Saint-Saéns piano concerto; G minor, and the “Sym 
phonie Pathetique,” B minor, Tschaikowsky 

The latter colossal work with its marvellous tone color 
ing, its tremendous contrasts and passionate vehemence 
sentiment was given an interpretation worthy of the 
omposer’s thought. From beginning to end the per 
jormance breathed inspiration. Mr. Seidl pays attention 
to detail, but never to mechanical detail. He controls his 
wrchestra and holds them to the spirit of the music. This 
may be called magnetism, but there is a wonderful amount 
of musicianship required to make it so. His reading of the 
“Pilgrims’ March” was as delightful, delicate and artistic 
as a transformation scene. The ensemble of the orchestra 
in the Bach number could well be compared to the com 
pactness of an organ tone. But it was in the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto that Seid] particularly proved the mettle of his 
orchestra. Its support of the pianist, Mme. Julie Rive 
King, was superb 

Mme. Julie Rivé-King had not been heard here for 
many years, and as she spent considerable of her artistic | 
life in Cincinnati and there is still a sort of home feeling 
jor her in this city, much expectation was raised in the 


audience, numbering many of her admirers and friends, 


result was a complete 


Her reading of the Con- 


concerning her playing. The 
triumph for the great pianist 

certo was the realization of high art by way of finish and | 
brilliancy. Her technic is marvellously clear and sure. | 
Her dynamic force would remind one of Rubinstein or | 
Carrefio. At the same time she has a poetry and delicacy | 
In her the virtuoso 
With all the brill- 


iancy of her playing the musical thought is never lost 


in her execution that never fail her 
and musician seem perfectly balanced. 


sight of, but rises supreme out of the technical difficul- 
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| Symphony in B flat, No. 4............ : 


ties. There is heart as well as intellect in her work. 
Mme. Julie Rivé-King may well be considered as one of 
our greatest pianists of the present day. As an encore she 
played with exquisite grace and delicacy a Nocturne by 
Chopin. 

A concert given by Victor Herbert’s band, in Music 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, October 26, was a creditable 
success. Mr. Herbert aims to be classic as well as popular 
and there is an educational trend in his programs. He 
is a thorough musician, a composer of ability, and a per- 
former on the ‘cello of rank. He conducts in a scholarly, 
musicianly manner, with energy and dignity. 
simplicity and thoroughness prevails throughout his work, 
and these characteristics are stamped on the band as a 
whole. Miss Marie Donavin, soprano, made a favorable 
She has a light voice, with a good deal of 


The idea of 


impression. 
coloratura capacity. 

The Orchestra Association has announced complete pro- 
grams for the first three Symphony concerts as follows: 


First AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERT. 


Schumann 
Weber 


Symphony in C major, No. 2 , 

Scene and aria, Der Freischiitz............ be eveseoe 
Madame Gadsky 

Symphonic poem, La Jeunesse d’Hercule... 

Aria, Tannhduser . 


Saint-Saéns 
a osnmes . Wagner 
Madame Gadsky 
.Van der Stucken 

Auber 


Night of Spring......... 
Overture, Masaniello.. ‘ éa 
SeEcOND AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERT. 
Beethoven 

Pol Plangon 
Prelude, The Vikings aa : E. Hartmann 
Pol Plancgon 


CRPEREEB cc cccsceveses ee oe -) 
> . , ° P. Gilson 
Fantasy on Canadian Airs. Pre | 

Pol Plangon 
Overture, The Merry Wives of Windsor Nicola 
THIRD AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERT. 


Suite No. 3.. Tschaikowsky 


Concerto in F minor : sat iibiahiliteneaie Chopin 
Rich+rd Burmeister 

Interlude (Andante Religio-o) ’ , ota F. Klose 

On the Waters (from Jason)...... Mackenzie 


Scherzo, Wallenstein’s Lager vowduidus Rheinberger 
Richard Burmeister 


Overture, Wiliiam Tell Rossini 


The dates of the concerts are November 19, 20; De- 
cember 3, 4, 17, 18, 31; January 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; 
II, 12, 25, 26; March 11, 12, 25, 26. Other soloists engaged 


February 


are Ysaye, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, M. Jean Gérardy 
and Alexander Siloti. 

Dr. N. 7. Elsenheimer called upon Anton Seid! last week 
and receiyed from him a very high compliment on the 
character and excellence of a dramatic overture which he 
has just finished. Mr. Seidl pronounced it a composition 
embodying the principles of the modern school of com- 
position, with ingenuity and talent in the orchestral treat- 
ment. Mr. Seidl will give the work a first hearing at one 
of his concerts in New York 

Signor Pier A. Tirindelli, of the Auditorium School of 
Music, has composed a new operetta for the vocal class of 
Signorina Tecla Vigna. Its name is “Blanc et Noir,” 
and the libretto in French came from the facile pen of 
Her talented daughter, Aline Fredin, 
translated it into good and readable English. It will be 
given for the first time in the Auditorium at the Odd 
The plot 
Pierette has two lovers—one of them is 


Madame Fredin 


Fellows’ Temple some time during the holidays 
is a simple one 
Pierrot (Le Noir) and the other Pierrot (Le Branc). 
Both receive invitations to meet the coquette, who ad- 
vises them to cast lots for her, when they begin to quar- 
rel about her possession. Le Blanc gets the lucky ballot 
Hereupon Le Noir offers an insult to his successful rival 
They quarrel, and in the wrangle Le Noir is killed. The 
finale is the union of Pierette with her lover. The music 
is bright, fresh and well worked out to suit the text. It 
abounds in dramatic climaxes and beautiful ensemble mu 
sic. The operetta was dedicated by the composer to 


Mascagni. J. A. Homan. 
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Carl’s Recital. 
HE seating capacity of the ‘‘Old First 
Church” at Twelfth street and Fifth avenue was 


| inadequate to the accommodation of the audience that as- 


sembled there at the inaugural recital of the well-known 
organist, William C. Carl, on Friday afternoon, October 
29. So much has been said and written of Mr. Carl, and 
his reputation is such that comment upon his playing is 
now almost unnecessary. The program was well selected 
and of more than ordinary interest, because of the number 
of new compositions thereon. 

Many of these were dedicated to Mr. Carl, who played 
them with his usual rhythmic precision and taste in regis- 
tration. Miss Hilke, one of the assisting artists, sang the 
‘*Prayer” from ‘‘ Werther,” by Massenet, in her full, rich 
voice, with breadth and musical intelligence. In spite of 
the fact that the audience was requested to refrain from 
applause, a spontaneous burst of enthusiasm greeted Mr. 
Franz Kaltenborn’s violin solos, the ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile,” 
by Franz Ries, being played with superb dash and brill- 
On next Friday, November 5, Mr. Carl will be 
Antonia Sawyer, contra'to, and Mr. 


iancy. 
assisted by Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon, baritone. 

The program of Mr. Carl's recital at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church on Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock will be a com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Mendelssohn. 
Savage Sawyer, contralto, and Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
baritone. 


The assisting artists will be Mrs. Antonia 


Following is the program 


Organ sonata in F minor, No. 1 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Allegro 
Moderato 
Adagio 
Andante (recitative 
Finale 
Recitative and aria—‘ But the Lord is Mindful” (“St 
Paul’’) ‘ Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer 
Mendelssohn 


Allegro vivace (“‘ Reformation Symphony’ 


Barcarole in A flat (new) Edwin H. Lemare 
Minuet in A major (new C. F. Kendal 
(Arranged for the organ by Alfred Whittingham.) 
rhe Royal Banners (new) Charles William Pearce 
(A dramatic fantasia for the organ 
Aria, Confutatis (Manzoni Requiem) Verdi 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon 
Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc (first time , rh. Dubois 


Next week, Monday, Mr. Carl has been engaged to direct 


| the music at the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 


signing of the Westminster Catechism. The services will 


| be held at the First Presbyterian Church, Monday afternoon 


| and Tuesday evening, and on Monday night at the Madison 


Square Garden Concert Hall. Mr. Carl will be assisted by 
Mr. Evan Williams, tenor, the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané Sex- 
tet and the entire choir of the Old First 
11th inst., 


On Thursday, the 
Mr. Carl will open a new organ at Pottsville, Pa 


Miss Edith Wehner in Frankfurt. 
to announce the distinct success of Miss Edith Wehner, a 


It is great pleasure 


| pupil of the Marchesi school, in her first concert at Frank- 


| “*Samson and Delila,’’ and in Massenet's *‘ 


furt. The concert was given with the assistance of Mr 
Hugo Becker and Mr. Uzielli. The attendance was large, 
the interest and enthusiasm unusual, and the papers speak 
of the young lady in the highest terms. The Frankfurt 
Intelligens -Blatt says 


The good schooling of an unusually sympathetic organ, a capa- 
bility founded on a good musical intellect and artistic feeling were 
Mon Coeur,” from 
Bach's “ Wilist 
Dir Dein Herz Schenken " and Schubert's, Schumann's and Brahms’ 


shown in an aria from Handel's “ Serse,” in 


Elegie.”’ 


songs were severe tests of the singer’s powers, which are well in 
hand. Several French songs, in particular “‘En Priére,” by G. 
Fauré, and “ Reveillez-vous,’’ Godard, were given with taste, finish 
and French spirit 

The General Anzeiger says 

The young artist isin possession of a well timbred and well bal- 
anced mezzo soprano voice, which she knows well how to us Well 
earned applause was given Miss Wehner afterevery number. We 
can only hope that in her next appearance she will sing yet more 
Germat songs. 
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SEMBRICH, the great, is not a oust of Mar- 

chesi; no, not at all. She is a Lamperti pupil 
and studied with that master in Milan. Marchesi 
is the teacher of a lot of musical wrecks, such as 
Gerster and Nevada and dozens of others; not that 
she is necessarily the cause of the wrecking, but 
the wrecks are there all the same. We know of no 
Lamperti wrecks. If Marchesi can explain the rea- 
sons for this phenomenon there is ample room and 
patience to learn them. Melba is destined to be a 
vocal wreck; there is no salvation. She already 
discloses a tendency to sing sharp and that is the 
first intimation of an approaching cataclysm. 


si HE opportunity to hear so great an artist as 
Marcella Sembrich should not be disregarded, 
especially at the beginning of the musical season. 
Whoever hears her now gains a higher standard of 
comparison by which to measure other artists. It 
is almost a liberal education in the art of singing 
to listen to the perfection of her phrasing and her 
pure, even tones and to note the intensity of feeling 
with which she rounds out the musical contents of 
each aria or song. So many words of praise are 
scattered indiscriminately over those who are less 
worthy of them than Madame Sembrich that we 
should like to coin new words in which to describe 
her singing. We can only say that musically she 
s “clad in the beauty of a thousand” lesser stars. 
Hear her and be thankful. 


Re ANS. composers, paste these words of 

Maestro Verdi in your hat, and when you feel 
your head swelling with great unuttered thoughts 
take off your head covering with an humble heart 
and read what a great man has said: 

“Work at fugue constantly, obstinately, even to 
satiety. * * * Seek also to write with confi- 
dence. * * * Study Palestrina and some of 
his contemporaries; then leap to Marcello, and 
especially give your attention to recitative. Go 
and hear modern operas without being carried 
away either by the many harmonic and instru- 
mental beauties or by the chord of the diminished 
seventh, the refuge of those who cannot write four 
bars without using half a dozen of these sevenths. 
Return to the antique, and that will be progress.” 

“Work at fugue,” old, exploded silly counter- 
point, as some critics would have it, but just work 
at it and go down on your knees and pray when 
you hear Bach. Work at fugue and forget your- 
self. 


B cn following comes to us from Washing- 
ton: 

“Washington, October 30.—Trouble is being 
experienced by the Navy Department in its efforts 
to find a really capable leader for the Marine Band, 
to succeed Fanciulli. The leader of the Naval 
Academy Band, Prof. Charles A. Zimmerman, who 
was selected, has declined on the ground that the 
announced decision of the Department to stop 
bandsmen from accepting outside engagements will 
make it impossible to maintain the band at its pres- 
ent high standard, as first-class musicians cannot 
live upon the small compensation allowed for an 
enlisted man. 

“Professor Fanciulli, now the leader of the Ma- 
rine Band, was an enlisted man in the navy. His 
term of enlistment expired and the Navy Depart- 
ment has refused his application for re-enlistment, 
thus opening an easy way for disposing of him. 

“Fanciulli has been unpopular with naval officers 
and got into serious trouble on Decoration Day by 
flatly refusing to obey the orders of a Marine Corps 
lieutenant to play certain pieces of music. He was 
arrested while the procession was moving up Penn- 
sylvania avenue and was afterward tried by court 
martial and punished.” 

Is it not a crying shame that a Government which 
annually wastes millions cannot pay a living salary 





to its official henid of conde? Talk about subven- 
tioning opera houses or subsidizing theatres, let 
our cultivated rulers vote enough money to keep 
its Marine Band alive. What a pitiful affair it 
all is! 





ABOUT “SILLY MR. FINCK.” 
A LETTER of the importance of the following 


must obviously be placed in the most im- 


portant part of the paper: 
BosTon, October 29, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

In view of the letter written by Mr. Finck, of the New 
York Evening Post, to your paper and published this week, 
I may be entitled to ask you to insert for publication this 
note as a partial justification of Mr. Finck’s position 
in re Krehbiel. Mr. Finck definitely asseverates that 
Krehbiel could not tell whether Richard Wagner’s music 
was good enough to enlist his professional support, and 
it is believed here that the material from Mr. Krehbiel’s 
own pen exists to prove the truth of “silly” Mr. Finck’s 
accusation. 

The partial justification I refer to is the impression 
among certain musical people that Krehbiel cannot dis- 
tinguish the major from the minor or the reverse when 
he hears the transition. He is not gifted with absolute 
pitch, but there are many musicians and musical people 
who are also defective in that particular, and yet are no 
less good musicians, but to be devoid of the sense of rela- 
tive pitch which might embrace the defect above alluded 
to would make such a person as incapable of appreciating 
Richard Wagner at his real worth as a blind man would 
be incapable af judging a Rembrandt or a Botticelli 

Krehbiel could readily be tested at any orchestral re- 
hearsal when a symphony or overture or suite is played, 
especially a new work, and if he could not instantaneously 
call out the transitions as they occur he would be com 
pelled to submit to the charge which would also include 
the charge of “silly” Mr. Finck regarding Krehbiel’s in- 
ability to distinguish Wagner’s music when it was not 
fashionable to distinguish it. A. LATHAM. 


Mr. Krehbiel would probably be only too glad to 
submit to this test, which could readily be made 
here at most any time. 


WHISTLE, MY LADS! 


HEELMEN of musical as well as military 
proclivities will be interested in the new code 
of whistle signals devised by Brigadier General 
Ordway for the use of a military bicycle corps. The 
bugle proved too clumsy an instrument for sound- 
signaling by wheelmen, so the whistle may be em- 
ployed instead. The whistle notes, described fully 
in Sunday’s Herald, correspond as far as possible 
with the cadences of the words which form the 
order. For instance: 


“Forward” consists of two short syllables, and there- 
fore the whistle signal is given in two quick blasts; 
“Halt,” one short syllable, with one quick blast; “To the 
Rear,” two quickly spoken words, followed by one on 
which the voice rests, of two quick blasts and a long one; 

“Commence Firing,” of two long and two quick blasts; 

“Cease Firing,” of one long and two quick blasts. 

There are several signals in which it has been found 
impossible to reproduce the cadence of the voice in the 
whistle blast. For it is necessary to give variety to these 
in order that they may be at once distinguished. Thus the 
command “Double Time” is represented by three quick 
notes, thrice repeated, a signal, which, although it may 
not correspond with the vocal cadence in which the com- 
mand is given, is characteristic enough to almost tell its 
own story. * * * 

A distinction is made between prolonged, long and short 
blasts. The “prolonged” blast is used only in three sig- 


nals: “Centre,” one prolonged dash; “To the right,” 
two prolonged dashes; “To the left,” three prolonged 
dashes. 


The effect in this system of signaling is that it is 
iaken for granted that the whistle need not or can- 
not produce a distinctly musical note or series of 
notes. The signal blasts cannot, therefore, be re- 
produced in musical notation to correspond with 
the bugle signals, but are reproduced in the drill 
regulations by a series of dashes. Surely in these 
days of musical invention there could be a whistle 
on which musical sounds could easily be produced 
instead of monotonous blasts. The gain would 
thereby be great and no possible loss could result. 
Bugle tones are inspiriting and cheering; they are 
powerful aids in mitigating the sternness of military 
discipline. Their musical call to battle, like the 
call to the chase, rouses quick response in the heart 
of a normal man. Even a horse is more obedient 
to a musical than to an unmusical sound. And the 
influence of musical sounds upon human beings is 
too well known to be enlarged upon. 

It is a patent absurdity in this progressive age to 
have for use in drilling the bicycle army corps a 
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tooting jniidne instead 1 of a mintet instrument. 
And it appears still more absurd when we think 
that these whistle signals may be adopted by 
cyclers everywhere, and that our highways and by- 
ways may become infested with a host of miniature 
calliopes. 

Whistle, my lads, if you will, but for humanity’s 
sake whistle musically! 


WARRING DISCORDS. 
HE recent newspaper crusade against noise was 
productive of one good result in calling pub- 
lic attention to evils that might be remedied, but so 
far as we can see of no other result. There has 
been no apparent diminution of the quantity of 
noise or any improvement in its quality. 

Musicians who return from abroad are especially 
impressed with the harsh sounds that greet them 
after their stay in more quiet foreign cities, and 
after the restfulness of their ocean journey. Not in 
London, Paris or Vienna, in Florence, Naples or 
in Rome do such weird concatenations of sound 
assail the ear and weary the distracted brain. No 
wonder that some of us are inclined to follow the 
example of an aesthetic musical critic and plug 
our ears at night with—not common cotton—but 
pure white wax. For not only is the day a time of 
horrid turmoil, but the night is made more hideous 
than when “the sheeted dead did squeak and gibber 
in the streets of Rome.” 
wheels and car rails under the slide and pressure 
of the trains, gibber and splutter of steam and caco- 
phanous voices, rattlety-bang of carts and car- 
riages, the horrible ear-piercing toot of the fire 
engine whistle—we tremble at facing the prospect 
of nervous prostration and possible insanity. And 
all these noises and a thousand other noises are but 
the outcome of that intense selfishness due to a 
money-getting spirit which leads each one to dis- 
regard the general public good and think only of 
his own immediate prosperity. 

The millionaire will not have his horses shod 
with rubber or with some elastic material; 
officials will not provide noiseless car beds, al- 
though this has been proved to be quite feasible; a 
man who sends out iron rails will not have them 
properly swathed if he can help it; the pianist will 


railway | 


Squeak and shriek of | 








not regulate his hours of practice to suit an invalid | 


neighbor; the small tradesmen will not cease to 
cry their wares in stentorian tones, and our own 
beer drinking German friends will not wind up a 
“friendly” before 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
so long as no unwilling listener openly rebels. 

Everyone capable of thought must realize the 
evil action of harsh sounds upon the brain and 
nerve. One of the latest theories advanced by a 
New York physician is that the solar plexus is the 
seat of the brain. If this be true it is easy to see 
how nervous dyspepsia may easily result from too 
much noise, and if it is not true there are proofs 
enough and to spare in our medical records to con- 
vince the most skeptical that whatever disturbs the 
brain affects also the digestive organs. Not every- 
one has the energy in protecting himself from ob- 
jectionable noise that Mr. Herbert Spencer showed 
some years ago during a short stay in Scotland. 
H was kept awake for hours by the crowing of a 
lively cock. After a maddening period of endur- 
ance, his habit of reasoning induced him to believe 
that if the cock were tied by the leg firmly to its 
perch it would be unable to stretch itself up to 
crow. He thereupon got up and with a pocket 
handkerchief tied the bird firmly to its perch, 
Whether the cock continued to crow or not, the 
soundness of Mr. Spencer's theory that noise should 
be restrained is evident. 

Is there any reason, indeed, why we should have 
so much noise in New York? Why should any 
street be paved with stone? Why should there 
not be musical whistles and bells tuned in proper ac- 
cord? And many other similar whys. Why should 
there not be gently modulated voices and quiet 


m1 visy 





movement? Why should we hustle, hurry, slam, 
rush, bang, when all the centuries are preaching 
the value of repose? 

How far removed from barbarism are we when 
we listen without protest to savage sounds and take 
no interest in legislative means for suppressing 
them? The instances in which people have been 
arrested for infringing the laws which already exist 
are few and far between. These instances, it is 
true, are indications of awakened public sentiment, 
but they are only stiaws which show that the tide 
may be coming in. But the tide will be a long 
time coming in unless each individual constitutes 
himself a commissioner of public safety, under- 
stands the powers which are granted to the board 
of public health and sees to it that the laws already 
existing are enforced. There are many more of 
these laws than people realize, and all police offi- 
cers are empowered to enforce them; but a police 
officer cannot be expected to know which particu- 
lar noise affects a particular person. And it 
should be remembered that it is by the cumulative 
effect of many individual grumblers that new laws 
against injurious sounds will be enacted. 

The confused murmur that arises from a great 
city has been called poetic. It may be to the poet 
who writes a sonnet concerning it in the seclusion 
of his sanctum in the Madison Square tower or in 
the twenty-fifth story of a downtown office build- 
ing; or it may be poetic to the balloonist swinging 
near the clouds. But to the average mortal the 
murmur resolves itself into hard facts of sound, 
which strike withsappalling distinctness upon his 
ear. In the unconscious attempt to adjust these 
noises, to relegate each noise to its proper place, 
the mind becomes confused and the power of cor- 
rect thinking is momentarily lost. The effect upon 
a musician may be more serious than he imagines. 
Only a saint or a philosopher—and a musician is 
seldom either—can walk uninjured through the din 
of New York streets. 


BARTH AND LESCHETIZKEY. 
HE following letter is nearly five years old. It 
has already appeared “The Musical Cou- 
rier,” yet it is well worthy of reperusal, for all in it 
holds good to-day of Leschetizky and others: 
1324 CORCORAN STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., i 
December 26, 1892. { 

In reply to your letter, I will state first, something 
about the regard inm- which Leschetizky holds the Ameri- 
cans. When Miss Bailey, a y= talented pupil of the 
Leipsic Conservatory and of Carl Reinecke, discovered 
that after a year’s study with Leschetizky her style and 
touch were alarmingly deteriorating she called on him and 
informed him that she was compelled to discontinue her 
studies with him. He grew furious, shook his fist in her 
face and roared out: “All Americans are damned fools 
and may go’to helt!” 

The majority of people who know him declare him to 
be a “crazy man,” which seems to be the only extenuation 
of his frequent outbursts of violence, such as suddenly 
shutting down the lid of the piano on a pupil’s hands and 
thus disabling them for three months. To give you an 
idea of the method of touch invented and practiced by 
Leschetizky, I will try to describe the first exercise. The 
first joints of the fingers left hand are placed vertically on 
the extreme edge of the keys A, C, D, F and G. The in- 
tervening keys B and E are pulled up above the ordinary 
level of the keyboard and paper pads are inserted between 
finger and side edges of the keys to prevent friction and 
irritation of the skin (blisters are, however, unavoidable). 
Then the knuckles are forced up to the highest possible 
level (the four knuckles in a straight line), but the wrist 
is lowered to the level of the keyboard. 
is to be kept very rigid, so as to make the split in the 
knuckles plainly visible; wrist and arm are loose if pos- 
sible. 
being lifted from it, and after striking to press it down 
with all force. The stretch of the hand is gradually in- 
creased to the seventh chord with double octave and to 
the chord of the ninth. Later Czerny’s studies, which are 
considered all important, are practiced in the same 
manner. 

If after some weeks’ practice of four to seven hours a 
day (no other practice besides these exercises being al- 
lowed) the hand begins to tremble it is considered a 
very good sign of growing muscular strength. If the arms 
begin to swell and sprains ensue, which is the usual re- 
sult, the advice is given to “steam the hands” and rest for 
a day or two. 

Leschetizky employs a number of assistant teachers. 
Pupils of all grades are accepted and given to one of the 
assistants, who grinds them for a period of two to nine 
months through the mill of this method. Then they are 
passed over to the originator of this system, who believes 
implicity in what the assistant may have to say about the 
pupil. 

F teens it to your own experienced judgment whether 


The whole hand | 


Each finger has now slowly to raise its key without | 
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an elastic and sympathetic, not to say emotional, tone 
may be gained from this method. Alfred Griinfeld and 
Moriz Rosenthal declare it a perfect humbug. The latter 
says it may develop muscle, but it will never make piano 
players. Arthur Nikisch, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, said he was surprised that Lesche 
tizky in his old days had come to “such nonsense.” 

My wife took twenty lessons, but on arriving at the 
period of swollen arms and sprained hands wisely decided 
not to try any further, though she received a letter from 
the assistant begging her to take only one more lesson, 
after which everything would be adjusted to her satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Rudolf King stated to her that he was fully 
convinced of the affair being a fraud. He had prepared 
a long list of facts, but was unwilling to publish them as 
long as he was in Vienna, as it would make things un 
pleasant for him there. In fact, the circles concerned in 
Vienna seem to be in mortal fear of giving word to the 
smoldering dissatisfaction. Everybody distrusts every 
body. Pupils after prolonged study feel they are retro 
grading. When they return to their homes they do not 
dare to say anything against the acknowledged great man, 
or rather do not want to confess that their studies have 
been a failure. Therefore great is Leschetizky and we are 
his prophets! The name is all the majority is caring for, 
at any rate. 

It is the general opinion that Essipoff and Paderewski 
are the founders of Leschetizky’s fame, not vice versa 
But their success only proves that a genius will rise supe- 
rior to and throw off harmful influences, when an ordi- 
nary talent will succumb. Always at your service. I'am 

Yours very truly, ERNEST LENT 


The same old Leschetizky mill grinds in Vienna, 
grinds slowly and grinds exceedingly bad. It con- 
tinues to turn out the 
who all display a hard touch, a hard 
Mr. Lent’s letter, 
holds good to-day and Leschetizky 
Americans, 


same number of machine 
made pupils, 
technic and who all play alike. 
as we said, 
growls more furiously than ever at the 
while not failing to pocket their cash, probably ful- 
filling the injunction not to let the right hand know 
what the left is doing. His pupils often copy this 
trait of the 


lizky is an overrated old pretender. 


in their playing. Lesche- 


He pretends 


“master” 


to be a second Liszt and apes the grand manners 
of that master without possessing a tithe of his 
talent or personality. We all know the Paderew- 
skian wink when Leschetizky is proclaimed as his 
teacher,and we have also heard of the gruff remarks 
made by the “Sultan of Vienna” when Paderewski’s 
name is mentioned within the precincts of the se- 
raglio! A pretty the whole lot. 

And we are beginning to ask ourselves if the 
3arth method, the Barth technics, the Barth pupil, 
better than the Leschetizky method, 
Berlin is no better than Vienna 


crew, 


are a whit 
technics and pupil. 
in the production of the trap for ensnaring Ameri- 
can pupils and, of course, American money. We 
always hear of Herr Barth as a serious teacher of 
but with a capability of en- 
to II 


no especial brilliancy, 
during the strain of teaching from 6 a. m 
p. m. if the pupils be Americans and with means. 
Of course art, with a big A, is spoken of in hushed 
whispers at the Barth lessons, yet good American 
should it? 
the 


money is not refused, and, indeed, why 


But results, mein herren, results! Where are 
remarkable Barth pupils and where are the Lesche- 
tizky pupils who don’t pound the keyboard, all 
the while fancying themselves the dispensers of the 
new evangel in piano playing? Leschetizky, Barth, 
what’s the difference? They all take 


while it lasts and you return home a fool for your 


your money 


pains. Better study in America. 
THE MAINE FESTIVAL. 
CHOES of the recent great Maine festival, con- 
ducted by William R. Chapman in Bangor 
and Portland, have finally reached the ancient and 
sleepy burgh of Worcester, in the State of Massa- 
The Daily Spy, of Worcester, in its issue 
October 25, publishes a long letter 
thinly 
of Worces- 
almost too 


chusetts. 
of Monday, 
signed “Veritas,’ 
potent personality of Mr. A. C. 
ter. The letter is violently enthusiastic, 
much so for a prime mover in the executive board 
of the Worcester festivals. Mr. Chapman, Mrs. 
Chapman, the chorus and soloists all come in for 


which veils the 


Munroe, 


a letter 


their share of praise and Worcester is told several 
alarming truths, but not half as many as it needs. 
There are some slurs at the wisdom of “Mr. Know- 
itall, of New York,” and “Mr. Bear and chum, >f 
(bear, Mr. Hale), for presuming to 


Boston” “ele+ 
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vate the standard” of the Worcester festivals, which 


| 


oratorios are more essentially English than Ger- 


in view of “Veritas’” praise of Chapman and his | man in their nature and bear the impress of the 


work in Maine is slightly illogical. 


The truth of the matter is that Worcester and the | thoroughly conversant. 
East generally needs such an active, wide awake, | his oratorios the emotions of a nation. 


iconoclastic man and conductor as Chapman. How 
he would wake up Worcester and its antiquated 
musical policy. Maine has shown in her recent 
festival that it is possible for a vital policy and the 
right man in the right place to upset all the sacred 
traditions of holy Worcester and give a real, live 
musical festival, not a somnolent, stagnant, half- 
hearted sort of an affair, and, judging from this 
letter in the Spy, no one better knows this thaa 
Mr. Munroe. Perhaps the presence of Chapman 
in the East may awaken Worcester and stimulate 
it to action; weary, woeful Worcester. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHORAL MUSIC. 
“HE oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn 
represent fully the devotional spirit of the 
English people at certain stages of its history. It 
is for this reason that they have been dominating 
forces in festival music for so long a time. The 
impression has always prevailed that purely re- 
ligious music is best adapted to festivals, an impres- 
sion due to the fact that festivals were of religious 
origin—religious either in the Druidic, Greek, 
Roman, German or English sense. 

There can be no possible doubt of the ethical 
beauty and dignity of “The Messiah,” or “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” or “Israel in Egypt,” or of “Elijah,’ 
or “St. Paul.” The heart is dead indeed to higher 
feelings of humanity that cannot be stirred by the 
glorious “We Praise Thee” from “St. Paul,” and 
“He Watching Over Israel,” from “Elijah”; and 
the mind is inactive musically which does not grasp 
the truth that, quite aside from any consideration 
of the words, the epic breadth and depth of “The 
Messiah” and the dramatic dignity of “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus” make them more appropriate for a cathe- 
dral festival than are, for instance, Schumann’s 
“Pilgrimage of the Rose,” or Berlioz’s “Beatrice 
and Benedict.” There ever has been and ever will 
be a dividing line between the music desirable for 
church festivals and that which is desirable for 
secular festivals. The division is inherent in the 
nature of things and cannot be altered so long as 
religious aspirations form so large a part of the 
people’s mental life. We do not propose to discuss 
this difference further at the present moment, 
beyond saying that there is much choral music 
adapted to religious words which, from its musical 
levity, its unsteady structure and its unworthy or- 
chestration is much more unsuited to cathedral 
festivals than even the decorative choruses of Schu- 
mann’s work or the burlesque counterpoint in that 
of Berlioz, and beyond asking if there 1s any choral 
music of a high value from any serious musical 
standpoint which should not be made available for 
educational purposes or for musical pleasure at any 
festivals, whether sacred or secular, given in this 
country. The constant study of different styles of 
choral music, it is needless to point out, imparts to 
any chorus greater skill in interpretation. Con- 
stant study of the more difficult works imparts 
finally the power to interpret them. 

Glancing along the line of development in choral 
music we may note the self evident fact that the 
greatest masters have been those who have the 
soundest knowledge of contrapuntal laws and have 
laid the foundations of their musical work according 
to the laws of Palestrina and Bach. Handel, who 
lived at the same period with Bach, walked in a 
different pathway. He moved along a compara- 
tively straight and simple line as soon as he found 
his individual expression in the epic form of ora- 
torio, which he created after many operatic ven- 
tures. He shows to those who follow him a clear 
and open view extending over dark vales and sunny 
meadows to the far away immovable hills. His 


| 


best English poetry of his time, with which he was 
He took for the text of 
His cho- 


ruses, therefore, are infinitely superior to his solos, 


and his firm and measured rhythms still satisfy the | 
innate desire of the English people for stability and | 


easily understood musical form. It is only when 
we compare him with Bach that we see his lesser 
power, his lesser mastery of all complexities of 
counterpoint, his lesser inspiration in the direction 
of free flowing and continuous melody. Handel 
often wrote his choruses like a scholar. Bach 
always wrote his like a master delighting in the 
freedom of his work. 

Mendelssohn but continued and extended the 
forms of Bach. He was a vivifying, not a creative 
influence. He infused the study of Bach with new 
meaning, and through his own study, which had 
for its first aim a benefit to others, he was enabled 
to produce his earlier choral works of antique de- 
sign and then, with awakening life and feeling, set 
forth his more original conceptions of “St. Paul” 
and “Elijah.” In his “Hymn of Praise,” we may 
notice incidentally, the counterpoint was modeled 
closely on that of Bach, taking, however, new and 
individual shape and endowed with fresh and lyric 
beauty all its own. He seems to have been little 
influenced by Beethoven, except in so far as he used 
the sonata form which Beethoven had developed 
and extended from the sonatas of Hadyn and Mo- 
zart. Mendelssohn seemed to understand his own 
limitations. His style was so much more spon- 
taneous and lyric than epic that, restrained by his 
own attistic instincts, he did not step forward 
boldly as Beethoven did to solve the deepest mu- 
sical problems. Yet he was a necessary guiding 
light during the renaissance of music, and the later 
developments of choral music can scarcely be im- 
agined without his impulse. 

By his Titanic grandeur Beethoven, who was 
nearly forty years old when Mendelssohn was born, 
has so dwarfed the genius of lesser composers that 
he seems to stand alone in that period of musical 
development which culminated with his Choral 
Symphony. He is the master who marks the fourth 
climax—that of structure—in the history of choral 
music. The well-known “Hallelujah,” from the 
“Mount of Olives”; the Missa Solemnis in D 
major, numerous dramatic choruses, the lovely 
Choral Fantaisie, are not only the most perfect 
compositions in structure that had been up to that 
time brought into existence, but are all informed 
with the spirit of beauty which justifies their exist- 
ence. The test of a great work as we regard it 
to-day is that we cannot imagine it written other- 
wise, and we find no power left us for analyzing as 
we are borne upward on the tide of voices in the 
last movement of the greatest of all symphonies. 
Beethoven stands on a higher because a later plane 
of development than Bach. He broke away from 
conventional forms, asserted the power of special 
emotions that affected him and took into the con- 
ception of his work the dramatic pathos of human 
life, and he grasped also in its entirety not merely 
the spirit of a particular nation, but the spirit of 
humanity as it might be at any time under the 
sway of certain emotions. 

Musically Beethoven, like Bach, felt the ten- 
dencies of his own age and the tendencies 
that would sway a coming age. Musically we 
are compelled in studying Beethoven to recognize 
in him the expression of his own time and the con- 
sequences that were bound to follow that expres- 
sion and which were to manifest themselves 
strongly in the composers of the romantic school. 
Beethoven was the Dante of music, as Mendels- 
sohn may be called its Tasso. 

Katherine Kautz,—Katherine Kautz has been engaged 
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IKE Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky became cele- 
brated as a composer after he had written a 
little piano piece—a “Chanson Sans Paroles,” curi- 
ously enough in the same key as Rubinstein’s 
melody in F. A Polish dance, as we all know, 
lighted Scharwenka’s torch of fame in this country. 
Tschaikowsky has never since written so tender, 
so dainty a piece as this little song without words. 
An op. 2, it gave him a vogue in the salon that has 
sent many a shallow admirer to sorrow, for it may 
be said at the outset that his compositions for piano 
are not Klaviermassig, do not lie well for the flat 
keyboard. 

Do me the favor, you who are interested in these 
“vivisections’’—the title is Henry Holden Huss’— 
to destroy that hastily compiled and erroneous list 
published in the first paper of this series. 1 pur- 
pose giving you an absolutely complete and correct 
one from the “Scherzo a la Kusse,” op. 1, No 1, to 
the third piano concerto in E flat, op. 75; also the 
compositions without opus number. It is a task 
full of interest in these brawling political times, 
when the air is full of the echoes of candidates, false 


promises and carousings. A dull, dirty time. 


*_ * * 


Read the very first opus of Tschaikowsky, the 
Russian Scherzo ir. B flat, and you encounter a 
style that is decidedly orchestral. Massive octave 
and chord work, with dangerous skips and a gen- 
eral disregard for the well-sounding. in nearly all 
of his piano music | find this striving for the 
expression of the idea at the expense of smooth 
delivery, and we who have outlived the technical 
opportunism of the school that shuddered at the 
placing of the thumb on a black key must of neces 
sity defend this course; but | wish to say for the 
benefit of those who groan over Brahms that lie is 
a veritable Chopin compared to I'schaikowsky—a 
veritable Chopin in his feeling for the right word 
and the right mechanical placing of it. Tschai- 
kowsky’s writing for piano is that of the composer 
for orchestra. He thinks orchestrally, and his posi- 
tion as a technician might be placed midway be- 
tween Schumann and Liszt. Beethoven, employ- 
ing the technics nearest at hand—the Clementi 
technics—writes more idiomatically for the instru- 
ment that this latter-day Russian master. Hence 
the general indifference to his music manifested by 
pianists, hence the rareness of his name on concert 
programs, for the whole tribe of pianists is sheep- 
like in its aversion to a new pasture, and only after 
the leader has leaped the gap in the hedge does it 
timidly follow and sniff at novel herbage. 

For teaching purposes the pedagogue encounters 
a genuine bar in Tschaikowsky’s smaller pieces. 
After a page of delightful and facile writing a flock 
of double notes or a nasty patch of octaves appear, 
and sometimes the teacher is himself floored by the 
difficulties. You may count on one hand the popu- 
lar piano compositions of a small genre—the song 
without words, a real serenata, if ever there was 
| one, with a streak of dark pathos in the middle; the 
| number called “June,” from the “Seasons,” in the 





as soloist for the first concert of the Troy Vocal Society on | key of G minor, a barcarolle hinting of Mendels- 


sohn and a stepfather to Moriz Moszkowski’s bar- 
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carolle; the theme and variations from op. 19, 


played by Von Bulow and Rummel; a scherzo in F | 


from “Souvenir de Hapsal,” and the “Album d’En- 


fants,” op. 39. Some of the eighteen morceaux, op. | 
72, are played, but if in public when, where and by 


whom? 

I shall not consider in detail all the piano, or- 
chestral or lyric works of Tschaikowsky, but only 
the typical ones, and, furthermore, I can urge 
pianists who are clamoring for a novel repertory 
to study and search for themselves and not be de- 
terred by the absence of stereotyped forms of 
passage work, for, while Tschaikowsky is never a 
path-breaker in this respect, his piano music is not 
always cast in an acceptable mold. 

* * * 

I have mentioned op. 1, No. 1, as being a 
Scherzo a la Russe; the second number an Im- 
The little scherzO in F from op. 2 is 
The only pianist, to my 


promptu. 
tricky and full of vitality. 
knowledge, who has played it in public is Anthony 
Stankowitch, a pupil of Door and Anton 
3ruckner. It is not difficult. The sec- 
ond theme is very pretty. This op. 2 
also contains “Ruines d’un Chateau,” 
and the familiar song without words, 
op. 3—you see, | am in deadly earnest 
and mean to give you the story to its 
bitter end—is the opera “Voyevode,” 
the overture to which we are to hear this 
season. Op. 4 is Valse Caprice, for 
piano in A flat, very brilliant, and played 
by Anton Door; op. 5, the piano Ro- 
mance much played by Rubinstein; op. 
6 is composed of six romances for 
voice; op. 7 is a piano Valse-Scherzo, 
also played by Rubinstein; op. 8, a Ca- 
priccio for piano in G flat; op. 9, three 
piano pieces—a Reverie, a Polka and a 
Mazourka; op. 10, two piano pieces—a 
Nocturne in B and a Humoresque; op. 
11, the famous string quartet, E flat, 
with its entrancing slow movement; op. 
i2, an opera rejoicing in the felicitious 
“La Fille 
a lyric drama in three acts. 


title of “Snegourotschka,” or 
de Neige,” 
I cannot truthfully lie to you about this 
composition, for | am free, although not 
proud, to confess that I never saw a 
damned note of it. It was also damned 
by Russian critics. Op. 13-—at last we 
come to a symphony, the first in G 
minor, sometimes called “A Winter's 
It has been played here. 
“Vakoula” (the 
is the 


Journey.” 
Op. 14 is an opera, 
Smith), in three acts; op. 15 
“Ouverture Triomphale”’; op. 16 com- 

prises six romances for with 

piano; op. 17 the second symphony in C, and 
known as the Russian. In this Tschaikowsky be- 
gins to reveal his skill in orchestration, and the 
themes of the first movement are all strong and 
characteristic. Op. 18 is “The Tempest,” a fantaisie 
for orchestra I never remember hearing. Has it 
been given in America, Mr. Hale? In op. 19 we 
land Once more on familiar piano land, six pieces, 


voice 


the last of which is the variations in F. 
* * * 
These are built upon an original theme, | 


simply harmonized, savoring of a Russian cantus 
firmus. The first three are not striking, the fourth, 
an allegro vivace, is original in treatment; the fifth, 
an andante amoroso in D flat, suggests Chopin; | 
the sixth, very bold and full of imitations; the 
seventh, short and in the mode ecclesiastic; eighth, 
in D minor, is Schumannish; nine is a fascinatng 
mazourka; number ten is in F minor, and tender; 
number eleven, “Alla Schumann,” is characteristic; 
the twelfth on a pedal point is Brahms in color, and | 
the presto finale, made of a figure in sixteenths, is 
very brilliant. These variations give us a taste of | 





| Tschaikowsky’s quality in a form at which he was 
neve, beaten except by Brahms. They have served 
|as models for several composers of the younger 
| generation. 

Op. 20 is “Le Lac de Cygnes,” a ballet in three 
acts, also unknown to us, but the title is a charming 
one; op. 21 is six pieces for piano, dedicated to 
Rubinstein, a Prelude, Fugue, Impromptu, Marche 
Funebre, Mazourka and Scherzo; op. 22 is the 
second string quartet, almost as famous as its pre 
decessor, but, if more euphonious, is not marked 
by the rude Russian vigor and originality of op. 
11; op. 23 is the first piano concerto in B flat 
minor, and here let us tarry before again plunging 
further in the thicket of twisting, octopus-like 


numerals 


Pr 





This concerto, one of the most brilliant of works 


of its class written since Liszt, is quite as frag- 


mentary as Xaver Scharwenka’s concerto in the 


same key, but it is more massive, more symphonic 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


in the sense of development, weight, power, color, 
but not of form. The piano part is not grateful, yet it 
has attracted the attention of such pianists as Von 
Bulow, to whom it is dedicated. 
berg, Joseffy, Aus der Ohe and Sieveking have 
played it here. I place their names in the order of 
performances, although I confess to some doubt as 
to the exact position of Rummel and Sternberg’s 
names. 

The work is interesting and full of surprises. 
The march-like first theme in three-quarter time, 
the astounding brilliancy and fullness of the piano 
part makes this opening very imposing. The pro- 
cessional quality is broken by the enunciation of 
the theme in dotted notes, followed by a Lisztian 
cadenza, with a repetition later in the orchestra of 
the subject. Then come those truncated, slurred 
triplets for octaves in unison, which are so porten- 
tous, and with which Tschaikowsky accomplishes 
so much, makes a mountain out of a mole hill. 
The flutes and clarinets indulge in imitations 
of this until the full choir joins in, and then in aug 
mented tempo the piano repeats, and finally it all 
dies away in a cavernous manner, leaving you in 
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| triplets of the intermezzo preceding. 


| boldness of handling. 








composition. It 


Rummel, Stern- | 
| our staff and again wander down this flower and 








doubt as to its meaning or what to expect. But the 
Poco meno moso is delightful, albeit its halting, 
syncopated accent breeds pessimistic doubts, soon 
resolved in the flowing lyric measures which ensue. 
lhe shadow of Schumann hovers here on brooding 
wings; yet another theme presents itself in A flat 
for the muted violins, with a zephyr-like accom- 
paniment from the piano. Pastoral is the effect and 
plangent the rippling arpeggt. 
off in the development with the profile only of the 
The piano 


This theme leads 


part bursts in with octaves, and is singularly rich 
and vigorous. This reprise is full of learning and 

I like the way the second 
B flat, 
throughout are constantly shifting, and a harmonic 


theme reappears in although tonalities 
haze, a blur of color, is often the only picture pre- 
sented. The cadenza toward the close of the move 
ment is more than three pages, and starts off in G 
flat, like the 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. The final 


The second movement in D 


sounding suspiciously cadenza in 
is very 
impressive. 
flat is exquisite, a melting, amorous noc 
turne, charged with the soft languors oj 
summer night in Russia. There is 
atmosphere and there is a beloved one 
being sung to. The prestissimo, a fairy 
scherzo, with dancing, delicate shapes, 
all disporting themselves to a vague 
valse tune that must have been born on 
This 


charged with being commonplace, but a 


the Danube section has been 
clever concert master can with a pencil 
stroke give the bowing and rhythm the 
distinction it needs. Yes, Tschaikowsky 
could be distractingly banal; he could 
add the two of loveliness to the two of 
vulgar and make the sum five instead of 
four. 

The andantino semplice ends serenely, 
and the Allegro con fuoco which follows 
is Russian in its insistent, irritable ham- 
mering accent on the second beat of the 
bar. You can't help being carried away 
by the swing of it all, and the gay second 
subject relieves the drastic note at the 
beginning. All goes bravely, another 
subject appearing in Schumannish fig- 
uration. A dazzling movement this. 
Joseffy has altered the three pages of 
what he calls “Czerny unisons,” and 
made the passage work more modern. 
rhe finale is thundering. This B flat 
after all, Tschai 


His 


most 


minor concerto is, 
kowsky at his best on the piano. 
melodies are sweet, for the 


part sane, and there is a sense of 


restless power suffusing the entire 


will stand as one of his repre- 


sentative efforts. 
* . * 


Let us, O weary sister, O bored brother, take up 
fungi dotted path of opus land. Op. 24 is our next 
number, and is the opera “Eugene Oneguine,” or 
St. 


“Jewgeny Onegin.” This was produced in 


Petersburg in 1879. It has never proved a success, 
although transplanted in various countries. The Ma- 
zourka and Valse are familiar, and the Polonaise in 
G has been arranged by Liszt for concert. Itis sonor- 
ous and pompous, but rather empty to me. The lyric 
theme or trio is commonplace. Upon the opera as a 
whole I can pass no judgment, not having a score. 
Op. 25, more romances, six for voice; op. 26 is 
the “Serenade Melancholique,” for violin; op. 27, six 
romances for voice; op. 28, seven more; op. 29, the 
third symphony in D, a further step in power and 
variety in this form. The first movement is beauti- 
ful music. Op. 30 is the third string quartet; op. 31 
is the delightfully fresh “Marche Slave,” for orches- 
tra, which we have so often admired in the concert 
room; op. 32 brings us to the Tschaikowsky we all 
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feel is great, for it is the overture-fantaisie * ‘Fees 
cesca da Rimini,” surcharged with the woe, the 
passion of the guilty pair, who forgot that day to 
read their book, and so were slain, and were seen 
by Dante and the Shade of Virgil as their thin souls 
mounted in the spiral of sin and shame and in the 
stormy blasts of hell. 

Not as often heard as the “Romeo and Juliet,” I, 
nevertheless, prefer it. 

The Variations “Sur un air rococo,” for ’cello 
and orchestra, op. 33, are excellently written, very 
ingenious and very difficult. Op. 34 is a Scherzo- 
Valse for violin and orchestra, and op. 35 the con- 
certo in D for the same instrument. This has been 
heard here several times. Op. 36 is the fourth 
symphony in F minor, a symphony that only falls 
short of being as great as the fifth and sixth. It 
is like all of his symphonies, loosely put together, 
but certainly more homogeneous than the last one. 
The first strong, sombre movement, the andantino 
di modo cangona, the Scherzo pizzicato ostinato and 
the harsh and sweeping finale are all fine imagin- 
ative mood pictures. There is the melancholy, the 
droning lament, the feverish burliness of the Rus- 
sian poet, the Russian peasant. The Scherzo is 
like a winged projectile. 


* * * 


Op. 37, the only piano sonata of Tschaikowsky, 
deserves resurrection. Its great length, fifty pages, 
has kept it in the libraries of pianists. Doubtless 
Karl Klindworth, to whom it is dedicated, plays it. 
Its opening is rudely vigorous, while a counter 
theme in G minor is a blending of Chopin and 
Mendelssohn; diffuseness follows, lack of cohesive- 
ness being the gravest fault of the work. Here, as 
in most of the piano music, the thought is orches- 
trai, and is writ large for orchestra. There is more 
simplicity in the E minor Andante, and for a time 
the idiom is of the piano. The scherzo is the 
Tschaikowsky of the merry mood, the waggish 
humor. He plays jokes throughout. The finale is 
all hammer and tongs. In a foot note the com- 
poser humbly suggests the correct use of the pedal, 
knowing that color, atmosphere, perspective are 
the very essentials of his piano music. 

Six pieces for singing, as they call them, mark 
op. 38, the first being that devilish and rollicking 
and saturnine serenade of “Don Juan” in B minor, 
the text by Tolstoy. He sings to his love on the 
balcony. In the accents of a sinister Bravo he bids 
her from behind the lattice, and there is fear and 
cynicism in this wonderful song, so full of fire and 
the melancholy of a foredoomed soul. A great 
song, and I shall never forget the night Edouard 
de Reszké sang it, with its growling piano ritornello. 
It sounded satanic. 


Op. 39, to pick up the arithmetical thread, is the 
“Piano Album for Children,” and contains just two 
dozen little pieces fit for the soft fingers of baby- | 
hood, except where a stretch wanders in that would 
tax an organist’s thumb. Op. 4o is another col- 


lection of pieces, twelve in all, of medium difficulty. | 


The “Chanson Triste” is familiar. Op. 41 is a 
“Messe Russe” for four voices, with organ and | 
piano; op. 42 is for violin and piano, “Souvenir | 
d’un lieu cher”; op. 43 is the first orchestral suite, | 


and op. 44 the anad concerto feb piano sind or- | Sutro Sisters. 


? er is dedicated to Nicolas | ’ ’ 
chestra in G. This latt : d ate it Ten HE exact date of the departure of the Sutro Sisters, 
Rubinstein, and the only time I heard it played in | the remarkable ensemble pianists, has not yet been 
public was at the Philharmonic festival in the | fixed, but they will soon leave London to begin their 
Metropoutan Opera House, under Anton Seidl. | American engagement under the management of R. E. 
Franz Rummel was the pianist, and even he, iron- | Johnston & Co. 


‘ vos They will appear at Philharmonic, Symp! é ther 
handed as he is, had to make abundant cuts. The | y vod ome Symphony and othe 
| orchestral concerts, and there is a great demand among 


work, as I recollect it, is more closely knit in texture | the jovers of the legitimate in piano playing to hear them 

than the first of its form, and is more musical, more | in some of their unique recitals. If there ever was en- 

imaginative, if less brilliant and showy. It will | semble playing the Sutro Sisters have acquired it. 

figure on the programs of the twentieth century 

virtuoso. The pianists of to-day refer to it as a| Will W. Thomas.—Mr. Will W. Thomas, of the firm of 

symphony with piano obligato. | Thomas & Fellows, choir agency, Carnegie Hall, has been 
Op. 45 is the “Capriccio Italien,’ for orchestra, | elected assistant director of the Apollo Club, Mr. William 

of which I once wrote: “It is Russian icicles melted | 8: Chapman director 

into fantastic shapes by Neapolitan fire and terp- 


Walter Henry Hall.—On next Sunday, at 4 Pp. M., an ex- 
sichorean fury.” The Russian loves to dream of “4 —— sesvxe yer ot at St. James’ P. E. Church, 
. = Selo e oulling o> Saale Seventy-first street and Madison avenue, Mr. Walter Henry 
the South. Even Heine wrote “Ein Fichtenbaum Hall organist. Mr. W. Theo Van Yorx, tenor, and Mr. 
steht einsam.’’ Philip Hale says that there are in | wit) w, Thomas, basso, will be the soloists. 
it “passages needlessly and ineffectively ” 
it pa needlessly and ineffectively vulgar Thomas & Fellows.—Thomas & Fellows, in Carnegie 
I accept his later judgment, for when | heard the | Hall, have a number of good out of town church positions 
piece I was color mad, and in those days it was any | open. Thechoir agency of Thomas & Fellows placed seven 
color so it was red or purple. Op. 46, six vocal singers and an organist in desirable positions the past 
week. The singers are fast finding out where to go for 
square treatment in every way. 


duos; op. 47, seven romances for voice and piano; 
op. 48, the Serenade, for strings; op. 49, the Over- 
ture Solennelle; op. 50 is the lovely trio in A minor | 4 Recital at the Virgil School.—A piano and violin 
P Me bien shih e recital was given on Thursday, October 28, at the hall of 
for piano and strings, written to commemorate the | +. Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, which 
death of Nicolas Rubinstein, who was a near friend | served to emphasize the excellence of the instruction to be 
of Tschaikowsky. It is a true elegy. obtained at this well-known institute. Mr. Emanuel 
Schmauk at the piano was assisted by a young violinist, 
* * * Mr. Louis Teichman. Both artists played exceptionally 
well. The balance of tone suffered somewhat from the 


Op. 5! contains six piano pieces, valse, polka, poor condition of the piano, but where there is so much to 


minuetto, valse, romance and a valse sentimentale ; | P™iS¢ 4 word of criticism can do no harm. Mr. Theodore 
Troutman, the solo tenor of St. Paul's Lutheran Church, 


op. 52 is another Russian mass for four voices, and B , 

: : ‘ rooklyn, sang smoothly and without effort. In response 
op. 53 is the second suite for orchestra; op. 54 iS| to an enthusiastic encore he gave a dainty little Scotch 
another collection of songs, sixteen in number, and | ballad, «‘ The Young Rose,” by McPherson. The following 
for youth; op. 55 is the third and most popular suite | was the program 





for orchestra, the theme and variations of which are | S°D8‘®, F M8)0F: OP. Hh. ----- cece eeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeseeeeerees Besthaven 

Pt $ : i ie PO: ccnckdavearencerooceusvineets Wi decpooeenbbisteds Spicker 
heard nearly every season. The finale-polonaise of | Sonata, F major, op. 8..............cccccccceceeceeeseeceeeneceenees Grieg 
these is most brilliant; op. 56 is that tremendously | °°" "* A¥8%------ ~ roe “gaara: oie mma a oe 
difficult and long Fantasie for piano and orchestra, | Suite, D minor, op. 44.......0000.c0c00c00eeeeceeeeeeseeeserereees Shit 


Allegro risoluto. 


written for Annette Essipoff, and played here by 
Julia Rive-King. I forget how many bars the | 
cadenza contains, but it is so long that the audience | 
is apt to forget there is an orchestra. Yet the 
themes are fresh, the execution in Tschaikowsky’s 
most virile vein, and if the cadenza were cut or 
omitted the Fantasie would certainly be heard 
oftener, especially as the orchestra is so eloquent Madame De Vere was in excellent voice and proved herself, as so 
Bn iSie ~*~. pa .. | often in the past, a most accomplished vocalist. Her sustained high 
and entertaining. But who will play the surgeon?! | pianissimo is even and smooth, and her runs and shakes in the florid 
Donizetti aria were taken with perfect ease. After hearing her 
sing one can readily see how she could take the place of Madame 


Melba on a few hours’ notice ina great operatic role—a feat accom- 


Music at the Women’s Press Club.—At the meeting of plished by her at the Metropolitan Opera in New York last winter 
—Columbus Dispatch, October 16, 197. 


the Women’s Press Club in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- | peed 

noon, October 30, an enjoyable musical pega delighted Madame De Vere sang selections from the florid music in which 
the assembled guests. Miss Lucille A. Smith, a pupil of | she excels, her program numbers being the air “ Thou Brilliant 
the Virgil Piano School, played selections from Grieg, | Bird,” from Felicien David's “La Perle du Bresil,” and a brilliant 
Chaminade and MacDowell with good technic and some | W#!t# song by Signor Sapio, “The Magic of Spring.” Madame 
wah. ‘ 7 was frantically recalled after each number, and was compelled to 
brilliancy. Mile. Henriette Corradi 7 three short sem add liberally. Her voice is as clear and flexible as ever, and de- 
bers in a most artistic style, with perfect phrasing and cidedly sympathetic. Her engagement isaf rtunate thing for the 
sympathetic expression. people of this country, who now will have an opportunity to hear 
, more of the most popular singers we have.—-7he Sentinel, Milwaukee. 

Purdon Robinson.—After a successful season at Rich- alii 

field Springs during the summer months, andan equally | he interest of the evening centred in Mrne. Clementine De Vere. 
prosperous fall season at Utica, Mr. Purdon Robinson has | Recognized as one of the few great sopranos of America, she had 


returned to New York and has resumed his lessons in voice | ®° difficulty in sustaining with her audience the standard they had 
set forher. Her selection, ‘The Shadow Song,” from “ Dinorah,”’ 


culture at his new studio in the Mendelssohn Glee Club was wonderfully well done, and the clear, strong voice, true as steel, 


Clementine De Vere.—Mme. Clementine De Vere, who 
has been touring in the West, has everywhere met with 
phenomenal success. Crowded houses greeted her every 
appearance in all the large cities, and her name on a pro- 
gram was sufficient to insure enthusiastic plaudits. 
From a number of flattering notices the following are 
quoted: 


(To be continued ) 





| Building. His lessons will be given in the small concert | filled the auditorium, and nct a note was lost. Since Nordica visited 
| hall, where he wiil also hold rehearsals of his new club for | Des Moines no better soprano work has been heard here than that 
women’s voices. Mr. Robinson has booked several impor- | of Madame De Vere last night. Her dramatic qualities were appar- 
tant concert engagements, one being a song recital with | ent, though there was no particular opportunity to display them 
and her success with the Metropolitan Opera Company last winter 

Lillian Blauvelt at the Brooklyn Institute. | was easy to understand.—7he Leader, Des Moines, October 29. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sophia Markee. 


O portray a living personality with either brush or 
pen is always a difficult task. Still more difficult 
is the task when the subject of the sketch possesses a 
magnetic charm which quite defies portrayal. It was once 
said of a celebrated woman that in order to describe her 
the pen should be dipped in sunshine; the remark is 
particularly applicable to Mrs. Markee, for in order to 
describe her the pen should be dipped in American sun- 
shine, not German, French or Italian, but American, 
warm, cheering and inspiring 
The American public has long believed that it is essen 
tial to success for a singer to go abroad to study and ab 
sorb the much talked of musical atmosphere, and while 
abroad to procure a public hearing so as to be surrounded 
on return with some fancied halo of real or reputed suc- 
cess. THE MusicaL Courter has for a long time pointed 
out that necessary training can be gained at home, and 
that to preliminary home instruction is frequently due 
The truth of this theory is exem- 
The list of 


successes gained abroad 
plified in the career of Mrs. Sophia Markee. 
recent successes indeed is not complete without her name 
The West has given to America many superior musicians, 
but so far none superior to this phenomenal soprano. 

In some respects the career of this artist differs from 
that of the average singer. Her attention was first con 
centrated upon instrumental music, and so proficient did 
she become that she made many highly creditable appear 
ances in concert, her repertory including the compositions 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chopin. The wide 
range of musical knowledge thus acquired has been an 
unmistakable advantage to Mrs. Markee, as it has not only 
enabled her to play the most difficult accompaniments 
with ease, but has aided in giving her that poetic insight 
which is shown with such telling effect in a varied and 
extensive repertory. After discovering that she was the 
possessor of a superior quality of voice, with a remark 
able range, she devoted her energies to its cultivation 
and owing to her previous musical attainments she has 
advanced rapidly to a foremost place in American musical 
art 

Although she has never visited Europe, she already sur 
passes, in the estimation of critics, many who have studied 
with masters abroad, and absorbed the so-called musical 
atmosphere 

When she went to 
identified with the best musical circles of that city, her 


Joston ‘n 1895 she speedily became 
attractive appearance, her talents and her voice winning 
for her at once the recognition which she deserved. Her 
voice is a clear, pure soprano, brilliant and flexible in 
fioriture, full, round and sweet in the middle register, and 
throughout its entire compass evenly developed, the com 
pass extending from low A to E in altissimo 

In singing the brilliant arias from the standard operas 
and oratorios she has met with the same appreciation that 
has attended her charming interpretation of French and 
English songs. In these latter her ability to paint song 
pictures is manifest, especially when she gave an entire 
program of Grieg, Jensen, Schumann or modern Ameri 
can composers, which she has often done without assist 
ance, playing her own accompaniments 

Mrs. Markee’s strikingly handsome appearance upon the 
concert stage is one undoubted element of her success 
She wins the audience before she sings a note, seeming to 
draw them toward her by the power of her musical tem- 





| perament and her generous sympathetic nature. These 
| same qualities attract to her in social life, wherever she 
may be, a host of warm personal friends. She belongs to 
an old and much respected Indiana family and is a member 
of the national Daughters of the American Revolution, 
being a descendant of General Warren, of Bunker Hill 
fame. Mrs. Markee 1s well educated, interested in all im- 
portant questions of the day and in all matters pertaining 
to general culture. 

Her first concert appearance this season will be under 
the auspices of the Arion Club, of Providence, R. I., where 
she has been engaged to sing the Skylark part in the 
“Swan and Skylark,” by Goring Thomas. A tribute to 
her voice and ability is the fact that she was engaged by 
Mr. Jules Jordan, conductor and composer, as soon as 
he had heard her sing the part at Worcester, after it had 
been sung during the festival. A few press notices are 
appended concerning her appearance in Boston and other 
cities 

The professional début of Mrs. Sophia Markee was eminently 
satisfactory. She has aclear soprano voice of good range and of 
high artistic quality.—Chicago Despatch 

Mrs. Markee appeared with “ Chanson Provengale”’ before her ex 
pectant audience. We experienced a pleasant surprise in beholding 
a tall, stately and handsome woman crowned with a head of really 
classic beauty. Already prepossessed by her appearance, her sing- 
ing made a still more favorable impression and aroused the audience 
toa pitch of enthusiasm. She possesses a soprano voice of great 
capacity in the lower as well as the upper regis‘er 
tone combined with a flowing coloratura technic. At the same time 
her organ was of bewitching sweetness 

To judge from yesterday's performance, we can sincerely affirm 
that in the technical realm of music Mrs. Markee has proved herself 
a finished singer of the first order.—Chicago S/aats Zeitung 


a warmth of 


Sophia Markee, soprano, was introduced to a Chicago audience as 
the vocal soloist of the evening. It is a matter for local pride that 
she is a Chicagoan and has never studied abroad. She has a fine 


brilliant high soprano voice, which has been highly 


1 


presence anda 





cultivated, and her notes are clear, sweet, of penetrating power, and 


nt in the upper register.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean 





brilli 


Mrs. Markee sang the aria from mad scene in “Hamlet” with 
good vocal effect. Her voice is flexible and her runs and trills true 
—Boston Globe as 

Mrs. Markee has a sweet soprano voice of excellent quality and 
flexibility.—Boston Herald. 


Markee, possesses a soprano voice 





The prima donna, Sophi 
powerful in tone, perfect in modulation and of wide register. She 
received cajl after call, but the audience was disappointed in the 
fact that she merely bowed her acknowledgments.—Omaha Wor/d- 
Herald. 


Sophia Markee, a new soprano who has won considerable reputa- 
tion, appeared in Dell’ Acqua’s “‘ Chanson Provengale”’ and the mad 





nt Voices 
Kansa 


scene from “ Lucia.’’ She has a remarkably large and bril 
which is at all times musical, and she sings with great ease 
City Journal. 


Mrs. Markee possesses a voice of singular purity, combined with 


facile technic, which is very evenly developed and in the upper 
register erables her to trill with ease. Her aria from “ Mignon 
brought her enthusiastic applause.— Davenport Demokrat 

Mrs. Markee, who made her first appearance before a Denver audi- 
ence, isan American who has never visited Europe to study, yet her 
remarkable voice, over which she has absolute control, entitles her 
to stand in the first rank of American prima donnas 
Denver News 


Her selections 
lastevening were exquisitely rendered 


d and 





roi 







Mrs. Markee has a voice of wonderful 





ction 
} 


sweet in every note; a voice which gives one » rare satisfz 


of feeling that natural gifts have been thoroughly developed, wit 
no suggestion of either immaturity or overwork, and she uses it 


gence.—Surilington Hawkeye 





with intell 
Mrs. Sophia Markee assisted, giving two selections. Never before 
had this talented artist such an opportunity of showing to a Worces- 


25 


ter audience the comprehensiveness of her sweet and rich voice, and 
she made the most of the occasion, so much so that she scored a dis 
tinct success, more especially in her selection from Joseph Haydn's 
“The Creation."’ Mrs. Markee has made her mark in Worcester as 
a soprano of the first class, and last night the audience gave her a 
deserved compliment in the onlv encore of the evening 

Her first number was Hamilton Gray's “A Dream of Paradise,’ 
and the audience sat spellbound as the artist ‘portrayed in words 
and melody the feeling of the one from whose brain the music and 


words were evolved. But it was in “With Verdure Clad” that her 


fine range of voice was heard to best advantage, The audience 


| marked its appreciation by the cordiality of its applause, and Mrs 





Markee acknowledged the compliment with a bow and smile.- 


Worcester Telegram 


Concert of the Jeanne Franko Trio. 
ESPITE the strong counter-attraction of Sembrich 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Jeann« 


reappearance 


the same evening, a large audience greeted the 
Franko Trio at its first concert, in Chickering Hall, on 
standpoint the 


playing of the trio was a decided success. The ensemble 


Tuesday, October 26. From an artistic 
was well-nigh perfect, the shading and tonal balance left 
nothing to be desired, and the interpretation of both the 
Frugatta and the Raff trios was in every respect musi 
cianly. 

Madame Franko’s tone, 
sympathetic, and her playing reveals an artistic tempera 
ment. The excellence of the work of Hans Kronold, the 
’cellist, is so well known as to scarcely require comment 


while not large, is pure an 


Especially noteworthy and deserving of the warmest prais« 
was the playing of Celia Schiller. The piano part wa 
never once unduly prominent, yet the delicacy, the pre 
cision, and above all the singing legato of the accom 
paniment, made her work noticeable. The trio in A mino: 
by Giuseppe Frugatta is a somewhat trivial compositior 
of which the adagio movement is the best. The fughctta 
of the presto lent dignity to the final movement, but was 
not of sufficient strength to make the work either pre 
found or scholarly. In striking contrast was the Ratf 
trio (op. 155), with its rich harmonies, melodious themes 
and masterly counterpoint 

Sarah Martin Gribbin, a soprano whose voice is light, 
but of pleasing quality, sang “Chanson d’Avril,” by Bizet, 
and as an encore “Summer,” by Chaminade, rather ama 
teurishly. Carl Bernhard sang two selections from th« 
cyclus of the “Trompeter Von Sakkingen,” 
a first production. Mr 


which were 
announced on the program as 
Bernhard sang smoothly and with expression, but the 
compositions were a disappointment. The encore, a bal 
lad by Molloy, was not in keeping with the character of 


the concert 


Herbert Wilber Greene Lectures.—<A \ecture on ‘* The 
Development of the American Song” was delivered by Mr 
Herbert Wilber Greene at Grammar School No. 51 on West 
Forty-fourth street, Thursday.evening, October 21. The 
lecture was one of the regular popular course arranged by 
the Board of Education of this city. It follows the early 
history of music in a very interesting manner, and is calcu- 
lated to awaken the minds of young students to take pride 
in the music and musical achievements of our own country. 
Mr. Greene was very happy in his vocal illustrations of 
songs from the early Puritan period, and Miss Heywood’s 
selections from the modern composers were sung with ex- 
quisite taste. The lecture was enthusiastically received by 
the large audience present 
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ANNOUNCEMENT : 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin gee Septembe: 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months he differen 
branche; taught in this course are of special value to teachers and tu 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz : : : 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. : 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
com position. . 

3. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 


war : 
4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). q 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. : 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in baicony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the hen mw py | of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 
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‘ork Herald, April 23, 187. 
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Homer A. Norris. 


HE interest of Boston’s best representative people has 

been centred of late in the art conferences which 

have been held at the home of Mrs. Ole Bull, and which 
have become a feature of the “Cambridge Autumnals.” 


The musical pabulum of the series has been supplied by | 


Mr. Apthorp, Mr. Philip Hale and others, and the last 
lecture in this field was delivered on Wednesday afternoon 
by Mr. Homer A. Norris, one of Boston’s prominent 
young musicians. Mr. Norris is well known to the musi- 
cal world through his text book on “Harmony,” in which 
the ideas and methods of the French school are distinc- 
tively exploited. His many gifts include a well modulated 
voice, and his maiden effort, as he took occasion to name 
it, commanded the closest attention of his audience. 

The frequent illustration of his thought by an assistant 
at the piano added materially to the intelligence and sat- 
isfaction with which he was heard. The subject as an- 
nounced was “Master Musicians,” but only those who 
stood for musical epochs were referred to at any length, 
and that not biographically, but only as they had to do 
with the development of the forms of musical expression. 
Palestrina, Monteverde, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss 
were successively characterized. 

Their distinctive place in the order of progress and their 
contribution to the evolution of musical form and expres- 
sion were treated with great freshness, force and felicity, 
and no one who heard Mr. Norris can ever forget his 
illustration of their relations to each other and to the tonal 
world, under the figure of a cathedral, whose foundation 
and walls, columns and arches, decorations and dome all 
stand for the product and contribution of some master 
hand. 

The study of Wagner’s keyless expression of the more 
highly complex, dramatic and emotional life of modern 
times, and his consequent reversion from the tonality of the 
classicists to the keyless tonal unit of the Gregorian modes, 
was especially interesting and suggestive, as was also his 
prophecy that the dominating thing in the music of the 
near future would be the religious idea. This kind of a 
philosophic perspective of musical development is of the 
greatest value to students, and it would be fortunate if 
so stimulating and entertaining a lecture might be heard 
in every college and conservatory of music in the country. 


Faculty Concert of the Eppinger Conserva- 
tory. 
HE concert given by the members of the faculty of 
the Eppinger Conservatory, on Tuesday evening, 
October 26, was in every respect worthy of the director, 
Mr. Samuel Eppinger, who has reason to be proud of the 
brilliant success attained by his artists. The program was 
long, but of sufficient interest to hold the attention of the 
large audience that crowded the hall of the conservatory. 
Madamoiselle Corradi sang the “Cantilene” from “Cinq- 
Mars,” by Gounod, in a finished style, with perfect enunci- 
ation and artistic phrasing. Later in the evening she sang 
a song of Chaminade, and “My Thought,” by Samuel 
Eppinger, and gave to both a charm that enhanced in each 
the beauty of the sentiment. 

Miss Bella Tomlins showed in her singing of the “Ah 
Rendimi,” from ‘“Mitrane,” a contralto voice of good 
quality and great range. Carl Grienauer, ’cellist, whose 
manner is without any of the affectations adopted by so 
many ‘cello players, gave the “Tarantella,” by Herbert, 
with a great deal of dash and brilliancy. The fine tenor 
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voice of Mr. G. Ponsi was heard to advantage in “Celeste 
Aida,” by Verdi, and the piano playing of Gonzalo de J. 
Nunez was received with marked enthusiasm. Among the 
other artists who contributed to the pleasure of the even- 
ing may be mentioned Mr. Emanuel Knoll, Dr. William 
H. Pilcher, Carl Reinecke and Mrs. Berry Paddock. 

The success of the faculty concert certainly augurs favor- 
ably for the future of the conservatory, and Mr. Eppinger 
deserves to be congratulated upon the outlook. 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 


IRCULARS are out for a series of concerts, 
to be given this season in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall by the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet. It 
will be noticed that this organization offers to its subscribers 
programs of unusual excellence. Many novelties will be 
performed. The Dvor4k D major piano quartet is un- 
familiar to the public, as are the brilliant sonata by Nicodé 
aud the beautiful solo quartet by Spohr. Grieg’s splendid 
C minor sonata for piano and violin is seldom played, and 
the Carrefio and Klengel quartets are entirely new to New 
York music lovers. The programs for the various concerts 
are as follows: 
Monpay Eveninc, DecemsBer 6, 1897, 

Cuastet, & ales Gory OD. cccccccccccecs sscvcviccesescceccsece Schubert 
Gansta, CS aakaer Gs Ge oc cncccessadectcccsesscsdtvcccncsoccesccces Grieg 
(For violin and piano.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn and Miss Edith Thompson (a pupil of Edward A. 


MacDowell). 
Quartet, op. GB, Moe. B..cccccesccsevevescoscccocccosecvccesoces Beethoven 






SATURDAY EvENING, JANUARY 15, 1898. 


Quartet, OP. IB. ..cccccccvcccccccgcccce eccccscccccvesecosese Mendelssohn 
Piano Quartet, D major (Op. 23)...........ececceccccecccsceseees Dvorak 
Herman Hans Wetzler at the piano. 

OMOTE, DOPGMMED GIR. Ger cncteccccsccscss ccescesecevcesccesseses Gouvy 


Kaltenborn Sextet. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1898, 


Gamstas Cent CG). csc icsccisesecevsccetescscvecccvespecseseces Carrefio 
Sonata (’cello and piano, op. 25, MEW)... 2.60... .ceeeceeeeeesee+- NiCodé 
Mr. Beyer-Hané and Mr. Rudolph Zwintscher. 

Ounstat, Ons WW, TAG. S...cccccccctsssccessucdevecssetscsevegbecs Rubinstein 
SaTuRDAY Eveninc, Marcu 26, 1898. 

BehS DUaGONs GOR. OD. cccscccccccccvsocccscccoccencressnesocseseuces Spohr 


Rheinberger 





Piano Quartet, E flat major 
Rudolph Zwintscher at the piano. 
CpnsGee Gomer hs OR. Gy Bi Me ck cccwnccveccisiccteseccanesceses Klengel 


Eppinger Conservatory. 

N Thursday, November 4, from 3 to § Pp. M., a lecture 

recital, demonstrating the Virgil piano system, will 

be given at the Eppinger Conservatory of Music, at which 

Miss Celia Ehrlich and her ten year old pupil, Miss Paula 

Schwab, who is said to be extremely clever, will appear. 

For the entertainment of the young people Mr. Eppinger, 

assisted by several members of the ‘aculty, will interpret 

some light and tuneful music and will give a little suitable 
instruction. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 7, an organ recital 
will be given by Dr. William J. Pilcher. Future entertain- 
ments include a piano recital by Miss Bessie Strauss, pupil 
of Leschetizky, and a special piano recital on Tuesday, 
November 23, at 8 p. M., to be given by the principal in- 
structor, Sehor Gonzalo de J. Nunez. Owing to the enthu- 
siasm created by the playing of Senor Nunez at the fac- 
ulty concert given at the conservatory on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 26, numerous applications for tickets for 
this recital have already been received. 

Prospective pupils may obtain tickets of admission free 
on application at the conservatory. 
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<=” Concert and 
Oratorio. 


SOPRANO. 


For Terms, Dates. &c., address 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





Mme. WIENZKOWSKA, 


Concert Pianist. 


Sole Authorized and Principal Assistant of Leschetizky 
in America. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
Mme. HELEN Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


VON DOENHOFF, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address 787 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
OR LEADING AGENTS. 











MISS EVA 


HAWKES 


Concert Contralto. 
Inquiries to 


L. BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER, 
| 108 Fifth Avenue, 


| <> —_____ New York 





‘Vocal Instruction, 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 





MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
THe Musicav Courier Bureau of Information: 


Miss Ida Fuller. 
Antonio Galassi. 
Mrs. Florence Gray. 
A. H. Heward. 
R. De Koven. 
Arthur Clark. 
Fritz Scheel. 
Frederic Sueve. 
S. Penfield. 
Miss Inez Carusi. 
PF. E. Tunison. 
C. Wadsworth. 
Miss Blanche Wallace. 
Mrs. Marie Merrick. 
Clementine De Vere. 
Wm. N. Wadsworth 
James Peterson. 
Miss Marie Donavin. 
Miss J. Delman. 
David Bispham 
Nahan Franko. 
Max Heinrich. 
Mrs. A. L. C. Raymond 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
Mr. A. —. Andrews. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. Perring 
Miss Lotta Mills. 
Miss Anna Metcalf. 
Mr. S. P. Warren. 
Marit ForwArDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
F. X. Arens 
Miss Maud Reese-Davies. 
Mr. Riesberg. 
Mr. J. J. Racer. 
Miss M. H. Mansfield 
Mrs. A. H. Sawyer 
Mrs. E. M. Aylward 
Miss F. B. Joyce 
Franz Listemann. 
The Slayton Bureau. 
Mr. John P. Sousa. 


Sousa-Blakeley.—The lawsuit between Sousa and the 
estate of the late David Blakeley will be up for a hearing 
in Philadelphia to-morrow. 


Feilding Roselle.— Feilding Roselle, tie popular and 
well-known contralto, has begun a season which promises 
to be one of exceptional activity. Miss Roselle has been 
engaged to sing in Washington on December 28 in a per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Messiah.” Two recitals in Hartford are 
booked for an early date, and Miss Roselle will be heard 
with several large societies during the season. 

From some recent press notices the following are 
quoted : 

Miss Roselle will be remembered by the musical public of Wash- 
ington. Her success in New York during the past five years, both 
in concert and oratorio work, has been pronounced.— Washington 
Star, October 27. 

The contralto role will be in the hands of aformer Washingtonian 
Miss Feilding Roselle, who during the past five years has lived in 
New York. While favorably known in local circles before leaving 
this city, her residence in New York has afforded opportunities for 
concert singing not enjoyed here. Miss Roselle has zealously taken 
advantage of these opportunities, and the favorable comments 
which her singing has aroused give promise of a good rendition of 
the contralto numbers in “ The Messiah.” — Post, October 10 


mst WON KLENNER, 








VIARDOT-GARCIA 
METHOD. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant St., 0th St. and Second Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 FULTON STREET, November 1, 1897. | 


N Monday night the Banda Rossa played to a large 
house, and enthusiasm reigned. The young vio- 
linist, Carlotta Stubenrauch, created a deep impression, 
and people have been speaking of the brilliancy of he- 
work ever since she was heard. The work of the band has 
been well reviewed in our New York columns, and in no 
way did it fail to come up to what was expected of it, and 
applause was long and loud. A notable fact was that in 
answer to a demand for an encore Sorrentino graciously 
accorded one of marches, and the audience 
shrieked with excitement and delight. 

Mr. Isidore Luckstone played the accompaniments in 
the superb manner which makes him notable. He has 
played the accompaniments during the entire series of 
successful concerts given by the Banda Rossa. I have not 
been informed as to whether he is going on tour with 
them, but judging from the fact that he has almost every 
hour filled with lessons, and his pupils consist of most of 
the prominent singers and violinists before the public to- 


Sousa’s 


day, whom he is coaching on style and repertory, there is 
little danger that he will accept any of all of the flattering 
offers which pour in upon him 

On Wednesday night the second song recital was given 
in Association Hall by the Brooklyn Institute. The par- 
ticipating artists (and I mean artists) were David Bis- 
pham, the baritone, and Miss Maude Powell, violinist 
The program was perfectly given. Never has Miss Powell 
played with more breadth of style and feeling. How 
many women are capable of such virility? Very few; in 
fact very few players have the power to work an audi 
ence up to such a degree of enthusiasm as did Miss Pow- 
ell on Wednesday night. How delightiul it would be to 
hear her with the Boston Symphony or with Seidl and his 
orchestra, for that girl must have a wealth of violin litera 
ture that needs the orchestra to show her power. 

After the fine sonata by Rust she played an ,encore 
which I wish she had not; not but what she played it 
superbly, but personally I dislike arrangements, and I 
should rather have heard something written for violin 
than a Schubert song, but she played it beautifully, and 
the audience appreciated it. 

Mr. Luckstone played the accompaniments for Miss 
Powell, which added materially to the artistic finish. 

Mr. Bispham’s magnificent voice was heard for the first 
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| time in Brooklyn, that is, before a large audience, and | my personal appreciation of your efforts, and to give you 


| here, as everywhere else, he met with immense success. 
He sings in that finished style that is so rare and so de- 
lightful. Most of his numbers were charming, but I have 
never been able to bring myself back far enough into the 
atmosphere of the past to enjoy “Mad Tom” or “Young 
Richard,” but I guess they must be good, or Mr. Bispham 
would not sing them. 

He gave a group of five songs by young English- 
women. “To Daffodills,” by Dora Bright, and especially 
| the very masterly composition “King Henry to Fair 
Rosamond,” by Liza Lehman, are gems of composition. 

Mr. Bispham, in answer to the insistence of his audience, 
granted “To Sylvia,” which exquisite bit he sang superbly. 

His accompanist was Mr. Harry Waller, a young 
playwright who will have a play produced at one of the 
Astoria entertainments this season. By inadvertence, or 
error, or whatever may have been the cause, the names of 
the accompanists did not appear on the programs. 

The great topic of conversation in musical circles at 
present is the concert of the Seidl Society, which is to 
occur on Friday night and which will be the first brilliant 
society affair of the season. The tickets have been sold 
and, as the following of the Seidl Society is well known 
to be composed of prominent society people, the expecta- 
tion is that this concert will be a noteworthy one and one 
which will be a fitting tribute to Mr. Seidl. 

Mme. Helene Hastreiter will make her first appearance 
here, as will the great Dutch pianist, Sieveking, whose 
successes in Boston and other cities are sufficient to 
guarantee his merit and to foretell the reception that he 
will get from Brooklyn, where merit is recognized. 

Mr. Seidl will bring a larger orchestra than he has ever 
brought heretofore and I append the program: 


I, Ties cn csocescecterceessesese ; ....Mendelssoar 
Poeme Symphonique, Rouet d’Omphale... .... Saint-Saéns 
Be, eadtncak dob antbdioedidscctsodnbedisumesd ...-Gluck 
Heart Wounds............ ; perboanensein .Grieg 


. Tschaikowsky 
. Saint-Saéns 


Andante cantabile.... 
PORES WOMBRNRe once cesvscesecssesees 


EOD, . conenpssncnncndsendnewssncostves orstnteceontnes .... Wagner 

Pcdtntkeneedesetonn popenceessepenesses Liszt 
Madame Hastreiter 

Overture, Carnival Dvorak | 


An interesting note I will divulge by reproducing a 
couple of letters, but I must prelude them by stating that 
ever since the beginning of the Seidl Society Mr. Otto 
Wissner’s piano warerooms have been its headquarters, 
and no one knows better than Mr. Wissner what this 
ambitious body has accomplished for music in Brooklyn. 
On appreciation of this Mr. Wissner presented one of 
his new style pianos accompanied by the following note: 
Mrs. Langford, President Seidl Society: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 7 

Dear Mrs. Lancrorp—You and the ladies associated 


with you in the Seidl Society have worked so nobly for 
music in Brooklyn all these years that I desire to show 


encouragement at the beginning of your twelfth season. 
I have selected a piano which I now present to the so- 
ciety through you, and I ask that the ladies will accept it, 
and permit me to send it to your club rooms. The in- 
strument awaits your pleasure, and I trust you will re- 
ceive it in the spirit it is presented. The society deserves 
the encouragement of every lover of fine music. Please 
accept, personally, my assurances of esteem and good 
will. Very respectfully yours, 
O. WISSNER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 28, 1897 
Dear Mr. WissNER—For your many kindnesses to the 
Seidl Society we are under great obligations to you and 
now your gift of a piano for the use of its members is 


| another—and an exceptional proof—of your interest in 


| put it to the use you suggest. 





Gratefully I accept your present, but will not 
With your consent we will 
place the piano on exhibition and vote it, at the end of 
the season, to the woman who has sold the largest number 
of tickets for the six concerts. There many young musi- 
cians—school teachers and other music loving women— 
who work unselfishly for the society each year, and this 
is an opportunity to reward at least one of them. We 
will appoint a committee of ladies and gentlemen to ex- 
amine our books, decide the question, and present the 
piano to the woman who wins it by her successful work. 
In case any of the officers of the Seid] Society earn it the 
instrument will remain the property of the society. 

By such a course the Seidl Society will be doing better 
service for music than it would were it to apply your 
beautiful gift to the purpose you name. Again I thank 
you for your appreciation and generosity. 

Sincerely yours, LauRA C. LANGFORD, 
President of Seidl Society. 
The piano will be on exhibition next week 


our work. 


The Arion Singing Society has engaged Mr. Leo 
Stern, the celebrated violoncello virtuoso, for the public 
concert on Wednesday, November 17, at the Academy 
of Music. Mr. Leo Stern was received with great enthu- 
siasm in London. He made his American début at the 
Philharmonic concert in New York, and will appear in a 
number of concerts this season. 

The arrangements for the musicale and reception to be 
given at the Hotel St. George on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 12, are so far completed that it is definitely announced 
that Madame de Levenoff, the magnificent Parisian vir- 
tuoso, will give a piano recital in which she will have the 
assistance of Mr. Elizabeth Northrup, who while on tour 


| with Sousa last season won applause and enthusiasm in 





every State in the Union. Mr. Frank Downey, a local 
singer of merit, will also appear, and Miss Josephine Mil- 
denberg will play the accompaniments 

Mr. Herman Dietman, the baritone, of whom I spoke 
often last season, will give a song recital at the home of 
Mrs. Theodore Dreier, on Montague terrace, Monday 
November 8. 

Mr. Henry Austin Adams, a most fascinating and in- 
telligent speaker, gave a lecture at the Bijou Theatre on 
Sunday evening in aid of the Sisters of Mercy. He made 
a great deal out of the subject, “Defenders of the Faith.” 
The efficient quartet from the Church of the Holy Rosary 


furnished the music. The personnel is Mrs. A. Butler, 





Remington Squire, Manager f 



























€. Z. Towne, Tenor 


Chas. A. Rice, Tenor 
Che New York Ladies’ Crio—pora Valesca Becker, Violin; Flavie Van den Kende, "Cello; Mabel Phipps, Piano—Each a Soloist: 


Lilian Carlismitb, Contraito 











Clemente Belogna, Basso 


or Leading Musical Artists, . . 125 East 24th Street, Dew York. 
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Heinrich Meyn, Baritone 
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Mrs. Campbell-Keough, Mr. E. A. Kent and Mr. J. 3.1 
Byrne. 

Miss M. Louise Mundell was called from a number of | 
engagements which she was filling to the deathbed of her | 
. . , ee . | 
father. Miss Mundell’s many friends sympathize deeply | 
with her in her hours of grief. 

At the recent Maine Festival Mrs. Grace Haskell Bar- 
num sang and elicited many complimentary comments. 
The following clippings from the Portland press will tell 
the story: 

Grace Haskell Barnum was born in Portland,Me. She gave proof 
of talent in music in early childhood, and was placed under the best 
training possible, studying with Errani and Madame Ashforth, of 
New York. Her voice is of rare soprano quality, fresh and true, 
and she sings with excellent style. Her beauty and charming per- 
sonality, added to her vocal ability, make her a favorite on the con- | 
cert stage. She resides now in Brooklyn, N. Y., but has appeared 
frequently in concerts in her native State. 





Mrs. Barnuir.s voice is very light ‘nd flexible,and she gave the 
song “ Thine Eyes” with a real zest, ending with a high note which | 
was as clear as a bird's. 

Mrs. Minnie Humphreys is the possessor of a voice 
that will some day command a position for her in the | 
narrow circle of singers. 

Mrs. Humphreys is a pupil of Montefiore, of New York, 
and to use her own words she said to me, “I never knew 
that it was within anyone’s power to actually explain away | 
everything that stands in my way; I can feel my voice 
grow by the minute. She is my ideal of a great teacher.” 
Mrs. Humphreys has studied with Errani and many others 
of equal prominence, but finds that Montefiore’s superb | 
method is a revelation to her. 

Sembrich will appear in concert on November 9g at the 
Academy of Music. The assistance will be given by Miss 
Eleanore Broadfoot, Mr. William Lavin, Mr. Campanari 
and full orchestra under Bevignani. Excerpts from the 
“Barber of Seville,” will be given in full costume and 
scenery. The program also includes Air and Variations of 
Proch. | 

The first praise service of the season was given on | 
Sunday night at the New York Avenue M. E. Church, | 
and under Mr. Abram Ray Tyler, one of Brooklyn’s most 
skillful and talented musicians, was magnificently pre- | 
seted. The notable numbers were: Prelude in A, No. 3 | 
Bach; Ascription, “O Be Joyful in the Lord,” Arthur | 
Sullivan; Response, Lord’s Prayer, Abram Ray Tyler; | 
Offertory, ‘““O Paradise, O Paradise,” Sidney H. Thomp- | 
son (in manuscript); Sacred Cantata, by Louis Spohr; | 
Postlude, Fragment Symphonic, Edmond Le Maigre. 

The choir consists of Miss Lida Frank Price, soprano; | 
Miss Miriam Gilmer, contralto; Mr. Frederick A. Grant, | 
tenor; Mr. Edwin J. Webster, baritone; Misses Elsie C. Ss 
Carhart, Rosalie E. Cowan, Hildegarde Hoffman, Emma 
E. Hollis, Belle Kerby, Minnie L. Pettiner, Emma F. | 
Robinson, Stella R. Thayer, Sadie Wissel; Messrs. Claude 
U. Comstock, James Hossack, Arthur S. Moore, Morti- 
mer E. Newcomb, Clarence A. Purchase, Alfred Walker, 
L. H. Washburn and Charles B. Woodward. 

EmILigc Frances BAvER. | 








Alice Verlet.—Mlle. Alice Verlet, the charming French 
artist, who had such phenomenal success last season, re- 
turned on Tuesday from Paris and Brussels, where she 
spent the summer months. 

Her magnificent voice is in fine condition, and she will 
appear in some very prominent concerts this season. 

Mlle. Verlet refused many fine engagements abroad, in 
order to have the perfect rest which she needed after the 
work of last season, and to prepare herself for the season 
which is just opening. 


| season’s practice on the violin. 
| himself last year by smoking a pipe on the street and 


Berlin Music Notes. 


ISS DOLLY MILLER, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
studied some time in Munich, has come to Berlin 
for the purpose of placing herself under Prof. Dr. Jed- 


liczka. 
Georg Vogel, a singing teacher, gave a concert, together | 


with his pupils, at the Hotel de Rome. I can write noth- 
ing about Mr. Vogel’s performance, for I had no program 
at the concert and could not distinguish him from his 
pupils. Do I mean to imply that Mr. Vogel’s pupils were 
such good singers? Perhaps! 

Mrs. Brown, from Denver, Col.; Miss Anderson and 
Mr. Herz, from New York, are among Prof. Dr. Jed- 
liczka’s new American pupils. 

That pianist is truly great who influences his audiences 
to listen rather than watch. 

On my way to Miss Margarethe Eussert’s recital, in 


| Bechstein Saal, I saw my revered chief, Otto Floersheim, 


sprinting after a downtown car bound for the Singakade- 


| mie. I wondered at this unusual haste, but comprehended 


after I had heard Miss Eussert play the second number 


|on her program, Schumann’s “Carnevali.” 


Miss Johnston, of New York, has arrived in Berlin, in 


| order to continue her studies on the piano, but has not 


yet decided on an instructor. 

Since Bilow’s time the paramount question at an 
orchestral concert is no longer “What is the program?” 
but “Who directs?” 

Miss Free, from Davenport, Ia., requests me to say that 
she is not studying with Eibenschiitz, as she intended, 
but with Professor Jedliczka. The latter has secured most 
of the Moszkowski pupils who did not emigrate to Paris 
with their master. 

We are more to be pitied for not appreciating the music 
of the lower classes than they are to be blamed for not 
understanding ours. 

Anton Hekking, the great violoncellist, will visit the 
United States next season. 

Matilda L. Bruguiére, from New Orleans, La., a pupil 
of Frau Mallinger, gave a recital recently in Saal Bech- 
stein. She has unquestionable vocal and musical talent, 
but was so hampered by nervousness that a nearer criti- 
cism of her capabilities would be both inexact and unfair. 
Miss Bruguiére, like most young foreigners who give 


| concerts in Berlin, is but half baked for a critical repast. 


It were better that such talented but inexperienced young 


| artists play at semi-public or even entirely private occa- 


sions a number of times before venturing within reach of 
the Berlin critics’ talons. The beginning of the season is 
at best a poor time for concerts, as the valiant band of 
finical, carping authorities are but lately returned from 


| their vacation, and resume work with the fierce intention 
| of being very just, and of crushing all but the most pro- 


nounced talent. It is curious how sententious critics grow 


| with the waning season. 


After a pleasant visit to his home, Mr. Holt, of Boston, 


| Mass., is back in Berlin, prepared to accomplish a hard 


Mr. Holt distinguished 


practicing nine hours daily. 

[t seems a strange musical world in which a young 
composer is praised for imitating Bach and Beethoven, 
and condemned for imitating Wagner. 

Waldemar Litschg, who introduced himself last year 
to the Berlin public as a young pianist of considerable 
technical attainments, but many esthetic deficiencies, per- 
petrated a Sunday night recital at the Singakademie. 
Liitschg has not improved to any appreciable extent since 
last season. His technic is still on high, and his tone still 
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Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 


Late Contralto of the American 
Church at Nice, France. 


Vocal Instruction. 


. “ She is rally competent 
of making an excellent teacher 
in the Art of Singing, having 
thorou uswy, Ss aacerorree my 
metho ait 

FRANCESCO. {LAMPERTI. 
NICE, wee 





“I shall be only too glad to see 
any pupil you may send to me.’ 
—Augustin Daly. 


ADDRESS : 


“*THE OAKLAND,” 





152 West 49th St., New York. | 


GEORGE LEON 


MOOK. 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert 
and Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


H. Mi. HIRSCHBERG, 


IMPRESARIO, 





| and sensuous. 


36 West 15th St.,New York. 


peers and unsympathetic. Withal his- playing is interest- 
ing, for the young Russian is not without originality. 


© | When his power is toned down, his enthusiasm directed 


into absolutely legitimate channels and his touch invested 
| with more subtle modulatory resources, Liitschg could be- 
come one of the best of our younger pianists. 

Mr. Albert Stahl, formerly of G. Schirmer & Co., New 
York, has returned to his old post as manager of Schle 
singer's Music House, in the Franzésische strasse. Mr. 
Stahl should succeed in securing for his firm a share ot 
the large American and English trade here. 

At the Wednesday Philharmonie ‘‘pop” Concertmeister 
Witek played Paganini’s D major concerto. It was as 
fine a piece of violin playing as I have heard, and I could 
not help but think that if Witek were a traveling virtuoso, 
instead of first violin in an orchestra, he would make the 
His technic is absolutely flaw- 


world ring with his fame. 
less, and under his wonderful leit hand Paganini’s intric- 
ate passages in thirds, octaves and tenths seem mere 
child’s play. Witek sings sustained melodies with a 
languorous charm that defies comparison. His tone on the 
G string floats like fumes of incense, and is as penetrating 
His repertory contains every concerto of 
importance, and he will play them all during this winter. 
What a pity you cannot have Witek in America. He is 
not half appreciated here. 

Mrs. Fips, from Brooklyn, N. Y., and her three daugh 
ters have gone to Paris. Two of the young ladies play the 
violin, the third—whistles 

Eugen d’Albert has bought a villa near Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and intends to remove his headquarters to that 
quiet, refined city. 

A friend of mine referred to a group of three persons 
as “two musicians and a singer.’ LEONARD LIEBLING 

Theodore Arnheiter’s Recital.—The vocal recital of 
Mr. Theodore Arnheiter, given at the studio of his teacher, 
Frank G. Dossert, in Carnegie Hall last Wednesday even- 
ing, was a pronounced success. Mr. Arnheiter was assisted 
by Mrs. Dossert, soprano, and Master Harry Graboff, the 
talented piano pupil of Alexander Lambert. Master 
Graboff has been studying harmony and composition for 
some time with Mr. Dossert. His playing was a little 
short of marvelous, and he was obliged to respond to 
several hearty encores. Mr. Arnheiter’s voice is a rich, 
full baritone, and his singing displayed not only excellent 
method, but a musicianly feeling and finished style re- 
markable in one so young. The following is the program 


Duet, Calm asthe Night.... Jailed bate idih cbitadi Goetz 
Madame Dossert and Mr. Arnheiter 
Solos 
Linden Tree........ Schubert 
Chimes. eae Dossert 
Mr. Arnheiter 
Piano solo, Rigoletto Liszt 
Master Harry Graboff 
Chanson D'Amour : . Beach 
Madame Dossert 
Prologue from Pagliacci ; P Leoncavallo 
Mr. Arnheiter 
Piano solos— 
Moszkowski 


Pr TTT TTrTe 
Kamennoi Ostrow ere ‘ Rubinstein 
Master Graboff 


Still Wie Die Nacht conde ? Bohm 


Two Maidens.. poe Newcomb 
Mr. Arnheiter 
Thy Name. Wood 
Madame Dossert 
Lost Chord.... ‘ bd Sullivan 
Mr. Arnheiter 
Thomas 


Duet, Hamiet,......... ; 
Madame Dossert and Mr. Arrvheiter 





CLEMI ENTINE Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


SHELDON HESS, 


SOPRANO. 
Address MUSICAL COURIER, or 13 Jay Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Mrs, ELIZABETH NORTHRUP 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 
Musicales, 
ADDRESS 
LEADING 
AGENTS— 


MUSICAL 
COURIER. 


Persona/ address : 





338 West 56th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW YorxK, November 1, 1897. 


66 OIN’ to the festival? Me? What for? 

Didn’t I buy me a flute five year ago, and hain’t 
that enough music fur ennyone?” Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer relates this as a conversation overheard in a 
Bangor, Me., street car, when an old gentleman was asked 
if he intended going to what folks there called ‘‘the Chap- 
man festival."" However, about 5,000 people thought other- 
wise, and so he was not missed. 


* * * 


Look at this: isn’t it original ? 
THE “OLD FIRST” PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FIFTH AVENUE AND 
TWELFTH STREET 
NEXT SUNDAY MORNING 


The Music will be 





Organ: Postlude in E flat Driffield | 
Allegretto Grazioso eemnavane Hopkins 
Choir Awake, Awake, Put on Thy Strength. Stainer 
Master, What Shall I do? .. Bowers 
The Sermon will be 
The Gate Reautiful 
lad to see you 
NEXT SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
The Music will be 
Organ: Andantino in B flat Salomé 
Aria (tenth concerto) Handel 
The Temple March . Vincent 
Choir Psalm XLVI ; ate Foote | 


The Sermon will be 
The Book of the Pilgrimage 
The People will be 
Cordial and hospitable 
Howard Duffield, D.D., pastor 
John C. Whiting, lay assistant 
Wm. C. Carl, organist 
Does this pay ?—the great American query. 
it does. A thousand of these, more or less, were distributed 
at the close of Carl's organ recital last Friday. 
** # 
Jessie L. Gardner, a Scharwenka pupil for three years, 
and now teacher at the Conservatory of the same name, has, 
with Miss Julia Such, a beautiful ground floor studio at 572 


Of course | 


| Park avenue. When Miss Gardner recently gave a concert 
at Hoosick Falls the S/andard said this: 


The piano recital given by Miss Gardner in the parlors of Mrs. 
L. B. Ball wasarare musical treat for those who attended. The 
numbers of the program were rendered in an artistic manner. Miss 
Gardner is a pianist of rare ability, and this was her first public re- 
| cital in Hoosick Falls. The difficult and beautiful compositions of 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and others which she gave were inter- 
preted skillfully and with an evident appreciation of the composers’ 
meaning, which so many musicians fall short of. She is to be con- 


gratulated upon her success. 

Miss Such has taught at St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
She is a pupil of P. S. Rivarde, and has sung in churches 
and at concerts in New York and Brooklyn, besides many 
| prominent cities North. 

* * * 

A. L. Barnes, organist, composer, teacher of harmony, is 
a newcomer here; an old acquaintance of yours truly, 
however. For ten years organist of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Utica, N. Y., where he had the best organ and 
He has been since May organist of the 
His early 


choir in the city. 
Central Presbyterian Church of Summit, N. J. 
teachers were Flagler and Buck, and his compositions are 
making their way. Last week he was elected a member of 
the Manuscript Society; November 11 he gives an organ 
recital at his church. This betokens talent and energy; 
and here’s hoping that Brother Barnes may soon find him- 
self on top in this greedy Gotham! 
“_“* * 

A correspondent of Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman in this 
| city tells of very gratifying news received not long since. 
| It was of a concert given by Miss Heyman in Chicago. 
Unknown to the young pianist, Madame Zeisler was pres- 
ent, and after the performance hurried back to the dressing- 
room, and, taking Kitty by the hands, congratulated her 
Those who have heard Madame 


warmly upon her work. 

| Zeisler speak and know her estimate of true worth in her 
branch of the arts know this means much, and Miss Hey- 
| man’s friends cannot but feel pleased that she is meeting 
with such artistic approval, 
aa 


** 

Howard Brockway, composer-pianist, was recently in 
Norwich, Conn., where he was associated with Mr. Mannes, 
the violinist, in concert, and the following press excerpts 
will interest his many friends 


The assembly room at the Norwich Club was not large enough on 
Monday evening to hold all those who attended the delightful con 
cert 

The program was varied and well arranged, and was almost 
doubled by reason of the continuous and unrestrained signals of 
approval on the part of the audience 

Naturally great interest was manifested in Mr. Brockway’s ren- 
| dering of hisown compositions. During his stay abroad he has won 
praise from the most exacting critics, and his playing on Monday 
| evening was arevelation as regards technic and finish, breadth of 
style and evenness of tone. Whether in his own poetic “* Dance of 
tte Sylphs”’ or in the selections where more dramatic and serious 
effort was required of him, his playing was marked by consummate 
delicacy, ease and skill.—Norwich Bulletin. 


If one may judge from the first hearing of Mr. Brockway’s music 
he is destined to take a high place among contemporary composers 
These pieces are highly poetic in conception and thoroughly artistic 





and clear in expression. The themes are wholly original and spon- 
taneous, and the harmonies are full of color, never muddy, but 
clean cut as a cameo. He is strongly romantic in style, and his 
music has the distinction and grace vouchsafed only to the chosen 
few 

Of his two compositions on the program we much preferred 
“ Dance of the Sylphs,” from the Sylvan Suite; in fact, it was the 
most interesting number on the list. It is imaginative, fanciful and 
polished ; it has the sharpness of an etching, and does not contein a 
single superfluous phrase. Mr. Brockway is prepossess ng in ap- 
pearance and modest in demeanor. He has ample techical ability, 
but in his playing the virtuoso is sunk in the interpreter. Asa 
pianist he is, above all, poetical.—Avening Record 

** * 

Samuel Moyle’s pupils continue to achieve distinction 
His pupil, Mrs. Mary E. Brooks’ sang at a Ladies’ Night of 
the New York Scottish Society on Monday night, and 
created quite asensation. The Sco/tish-American paper 
states that she has a ‘“‘ rich contralto voice, of fine quality 
and sympathy, and is sure to become a favorite with New 
York audiences.” 

* 2 @ 

The fourth concert by pupils of the Froehlich School of 
Music (2117 Madison avenue) occurs to-morrow, Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Harlem. At this concert 
the following will appear: Misses Henry Moore, Cranbrook, 
Von Ludowig, Herzog, Schomber, J. Froehlich; Messrs 
Deutsch, Spiro, Evans, Lewis, Glaesel, Winkler, Dietz, 
H. Kral, all violinists, and Misses Brintzinger, Meyer, 
Selma and Josie Froehlich; Messrs. Bernstein, Rosen- 
baum, McLaury, Herzig, and Miss Louise Marguerite 
Moore, who will play a ‘* Carmen Fantasia,” written by her 
teacher, Mr. S. Froehlich, and dedicated to her. 

The Froehlich School of Music instructs its students in 
piano, singing, violin ‘cello, flute, organ, harp, orchestra 
playing, chamber music, harmony and composition, ac- 
companiment, sight reading, &c. All students are in- 
structed in the most systematic and thorough manner under 
the personal supervision of its director. The school refers 
to the eminent musical conductor, Anton Seidl, who testi- 
fies to the artistic ability of its director, Prof. S. Froehlich, 
also to its numerons students, who, by the effective methods 
of the school, make greater progress under its teachings 
than during many years before under the ordinary methods. 
Many accomplished musicians, who have been personal 
pupils of the director, bear witness to the thoroughness of 
his methods and conscientious efforts to accomplish the 
highest results. 

* 2 * 

Mr. Edward Bromberg, the basso cantante, sang in one 
of the musicales given at the Windsor Hotel last week. 
The parlors of the hotel were crowded. He sang with 
great success, and had to sing an encore after every num- 
ber. After the musicale some of the guests spoke to him, 
and expressed a wish to hear him frequently. Thisis from 
a local paper 

Ed. Bromberg isa young basso, and no doubt the career of this 
talented singer and musician will be noteworthy. Mr. Bromberg 
received his musical eduation at the Moscow Imperial Conservatory 
and was a pupil for a number of years of the famous vocal master, 
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Komissargewsky. Mr. Bromberg’s voice is of fine quality, full of 
warmth, and his style and interpretation are particularly adapted 


for opera. 
** * 


The song recital at the Lachmund Conservatory of Music 
was a most auspicious event, Mr. Tor Van Pyk pleasing 
everyone with his peculiarly sympathetic tenor voice. Miss 
Robinson, pianist, being ill, there was substituted first a 
concertante by Mozart for two violins and piano, played by 
Mr. Oswald Cohen, Miss Austin and Mr. Lachmund. In 
place of the second number Miss Glenna Baker played 
“Valse Lente” by Schuett, and an etude by Henselt. 

Lewis W. Armstrong, the baritone, evidently made a 
mighty hit when he sang for Washington Council No. 11. 
Peruse this: 

Mr. Lewis W. Armstrong sang for us at our concert on Monday 
evening, and if we could have had our way would be singing yet. 
It was to us a real pleasure to hear him sing, because every 
word is as clean and clear cut as though it was carved out of crys- 
tal; then whether his voice is sinking into the the faintest whisper, 
or increasing in power until the whole room is filled with its vibra- 
tions, there is never the slightest indication that he is not singing 
with absolute ease. We look forward with pleasure to hearing him 
again, and advise all lovers of good music to take the first oppor- 
tunity to do likewise. Very sincerely, SAMUEL H. Post, 

JAMES GRAY, 
Committee on Entertainment. 

Armstrong is a modest man, but his merit as a singer 
and teacher of the voice is great, and has already assured 
Present, and most promising Future ! 

se 


May Brown, violinist; that sounds pretty, euphonious, 
does it not? I first heard this excellent performer at one 
of the musicales at a great Richfield Springs hotel, and 
was attracted by her pure tone and expressive, animated 
‘style. The other day she was playing the last movement 
ofthe Bruch G minor, when visitors interrupted, and with 
much dash and firmness did she attack those thirds of the 
principaltheme. She hasa class at Summit, N.J., whither 
she hies herself weekly. 


him a success. 


*# 2 


Helene Bartenwerffer, the charming young mezzo- 
soprano, has returned from her European trip. While at 
Homberg von der Hihe she gave a concert, under the 
protection of Empress Frederick, earning unstinted ap- 
plause. The following is from a local paper: 

‘*Friuline Bartenwerffer sang Stradella’s ‘‘ Pieta Sig- 
nore” with noble, soulful expression, also the aria from 
‘Mignon.’ The songstress demonstrated throughout a 
noble, repgseful spirit, the hall mark of the experienced 
artist. United with beautiful vocal organ and a clear, full 
extended soprano compass is a warmth of expression too 
seldom found. All in all we must admit that Fraulein B. 
well deserves the triumphs which .were hers last night. 
Bravo !” 

On the 16th of this month she will sing with the Bush- 
wick Club, of Brooklyn, and next summer expects to ap- 
pear as ‘Carmen in both Homburg and Berlin, Ger- 


many. 
* 2 * 


Victor Baillard, whose name appears in connection with 
the Powers’ studio reception, sings ‘‘ Pish-Tush” in ‘* The 
Mikado” at the Astoria, also a solo part at the Musurgia 
concert, and next month at a Jersey City concert, which is 
in his charge. He comes of a well-known musical family, 
of French origin, his father having been organist of the 
P. E. Church du Saint Esprit (French), of this city, and 
before that of prominent Paris churches. Baillard has a 
truly magnificent organ, and as soloist of Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, is heard with increasing appreciation. 

*# *# & 

Messrs. Thomas & Fellows, choir agency, Carnegie Hall, 
are doing a big business; there were twelve singers there at 
one time last week. They are certainly the men for the 
place, and Tue Musicat Courter commends them and their 





bureau to all interested. They will register free of charge 
to January 1 all organists who are members of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


| 


** # 

Madame Murio-Celli is now planning her first musical 
soirée, to occur end of this month, in her spacious studio- 
parlors in Irving place. Eleanore Broadfoot, contralto, 
sings; and I will be there, for when this luscious girl sings 
I don’t want to miss it. 


se * 
Mr. Horace Kinney, accompanist for Francis Fischer | 
Powers, has returned from a four months’ stay in the 
country and looks forward to twenty-six hours a day, more 
or less, to be spent in Mr. Powers’ vocal studio. Kinney is 
an able pianist, a ready reader, and best of all a genial 
gentleman, with all the phrase implies. 
Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer is at home Tuesdays, as in 
the past few years; the Montevideo, 832 Seventh avenue, 
corner Fifty-fourth street. 


Disappointed an Audience. 


HE Red Band of San Severo did not play at the | 
Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday night. A 
good sized audience was in the theatre, and shortly after | 
8 o’clock, when neither Sig. Sorrentino nor his musicians 
had arrived, Max Hirsch, leading Carl Rosenfeld, stepped | 
on the stage and announced that there would be no con- | 
cert, owing to a disagreement between the band and its | 
managers, the Messrs. Rosenfeld. Then Mr. Hirsch went 
around to the box office and added several more gray 
hairs to his premature supply in the effort to see that the 
audience got its money back. This proceeding lasted 
several hours and it was after 10 o’clock before the audi- 
ence had been dismissed. 

The refusal of the band to play was the result of a se- 
ries of disagreements which began the day after the Ital- 
ians made their first appearance here. They demanded 
more pay and it was said that they had finally been able 
to come to an understanding with the Rosenfelds. This 
continued for a while, but last week there was more trou- 
ble, which reached its culmination late yesterday after- 
noon. Sig. Sorrentino, while the audience was getting its 
money back, was at the Normandie Hotel, across the 
street, and his lawyer, A. P. Astarita, gave this account 
of the trouble: 

“When the band arrived here,” he said, “every man was 
to receive $2 a day. Out of this 20 cents was taken to pay 
for $1,200 advanced by Mr. Rosenfeld before the men left 
San Severo, and also an amount was deducted to pay for 
their new uniforms. They had been told that board could 
be had for 40 cents a day. Instead of that, the cheapest 
to be found cost $1 a day. With these deductions from 
their pay and the expense of living, only 20 cents a day 
was left to each man. Mr. Rosenfeld saw that this was 
outrageous. He had been paying under the old contract 
$142 a day for the band. 

“He volunteered to increase that to $175, which gave to 
each man 60 cents more. It was agreed last week that a 
new contract should be drawn up. It was to have been 
signed on Saturday, but we found that it contained a 
clause giving the Rosenfelds permission to cancel the con- 
tract at one week’s notice. It also said that the men need 
not be paid if concerts were not given. In addition to 
that they are required to play twice a day, and that is too 
much. They are not able to play so frequently and they 
were assured by Mr. Rosenfeld abroad that only twice a 
week would afternoon performances be given. Instead of 
that they are compelled to play in one town in the after- 
noon and in another at night. 

“The men refused to play last night because they were 
not assured that the one week’s notice clause would be 








| spent $20,000 to advertise it. 


omitted. Signor Sorrentino says that he was perfectly 
willing to play, but could not persuade his musicians to. 
The original contract, which was drawn up in Italy, was 
signed by Signor Sorrentino and not by the men of the 
band and they cannot be held under it. What will be 
done is not yet known.” 

Carl Rosenfeld said that the failure of the band to give 
the concert advertised last night was wholly due to the 
action of the leader, who had his music and uniforms re- 
moved from the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
day. 

“T heard the band play in Europe,” Mr. Rosenfeld said, 
“and engaged it for an American tour. Already we have 
My contract called for $142 
a night to Director Sorrentino and I pay 5 per cent. of 
the gross receipts to the German agent. The band costs, 
without the cost of the theatres, $2,800 a week. The 
members have to send money back to Italy to a society 
of which I know nothing. That is the society which 
founded the band several years ago, and Sorrentino, the 
leader, is a member of it. It was after hearing of this 
that we decided to make an advance in the pay of the 


| musicians. 


“With this the band seemed more than pleased, as it more 
than made up for the exaction daily made by this so-called 
society. To formulate the contract the band met at our 
office last Sunday with their attorney, Mr. Astarita, who 
speaks Italian fluently. The terms of the contract were 
agreed upon, and translated in Italian to them by their 
attorney, and as it was Sunday, the contract was taken by 
their attorney to be engrossed and signed. The band left 
the following morning for the road, and we were to meet 
on Saturday for signatures, but in the meantime the 
terms were to be considered agreed upon, and we were to 
pay the increased rates. 

“We did pay accordingly, and instead of meeting on 
Saturday, they requested a meeting on Sunday, which we 
had this morning. When they came, to our surprise they 
made new and different terms, never before mentioned 
Their legal representative, who was present, expressed his 
disgust with them in disregarding the second agreement, 
although for over one week they were playing thereunder, 
and accepting their increased pay. One of the new de 
mands sprung on us to-day was that we should employ 
Sabatelli as an interpreter for them, and pay him and his 
wife, as an accompanist, $75 a week, and because we would 
not employ hifn he threatened to have the band strike 


“We have advanced the band $1,200, of which only 
$200 has been paid back, and we have spent $20,000 
already. Unless they play with us, and we are able to get 
that back, all of our money is lost.” —Sun 


No adjustment has been made in this muddle up 
to the hour of going to press 


Siegmund Deutsch.—The string orchestra class, which 
was such a success last season under the direction of 
Siegmund Deutsch, will resume its meetings on November 
8, and will be continued throughout the season on every 
Monday evening at 8 o'clock, at the studio of Mr 
Deutsch at Carnegie Hall. Violinists, viola players, ‘cello 
and double-bass players desiring to join the class should 
apply on November 8 at the studio of Mr. Deutsch. 


A Newark Concert.—Lulu A. Potter had charge of the 
concert in Association Hall, Newark, N. J., last week, 
when the artists were Mr. Hubert Arnold, violin; Mr. 
Albert Burgemeister, piano; Mr. Charles E. Gale, tenor; 
Mr. Thomas Bott, basso (Mrs. Bott at the piano); Miss 
Lulu A. Potter, soprano; Mrs. Jessie Bernd at the piano. 

Miss Potter sang ‘‘ Where the Lindens Bloom,” Buck ; 
‘* When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” ‘‘Memory,” ‘* Let 
Us Forget.” Maude Valerie White; ‘‘ Unless,” Ethel Ben 
ingfield. The concert was a success in every way, reflect- 
ing much credit on her management. 
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Miss Emma M ueller, 


CONTRALTO. | 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 


For Terms and Dates address 


155 West 49th Street, New York City, or Leading Musical Agents, 


rr 


MARGARET E. Concerts, Oratorio. | 


GAYLORD, 


SOPRANO. 
Address 139 West 41st St., New York City. 
Soprano Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 








Signor ARTURO NUTINI, 
“The Blind Paderewski,"’ 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


153 West 46th Street, 
New York. 











VIOLA PRATT 


—— GULLETT, 


DRAMATIC 
CONTRALTO. 


327 Lenox Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


FRANCES 


MILLER, 


DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO. 


262 W. 120th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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SEASON 1897-08. Artists Under the Exclusive Direction of 


MR. VICTOR THRANE, 


Manager, 


MR. J. V. GOTTSCHALK, 
33 W. Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. 


Associate Manager. 
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Questions on Voice Phenomena Again. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
66 J E are constantly met by optical illusions and 
mental delusions,” says W. M. Robertson in 
your issue of October 6, in the course of an alleged an- 
swer to some questions of mine, and it strikes me that 
the gentleman is his own best illustration of the truthful 
remark; he thinks that he both answered me and played 
havoc with Mr. John Howard. 

Not by birth, probably, but by intellectual bent, surely 
Mr. Robertson is a lineal descendant of the barrister who 
wrote on his brief the memorandum: “No case; abuse 
opposing counsel.” Why, in an answer to me, should he 
go out of his path to vaunt his opinion of Mr. Howard, 
a proceeding no more relevant to the subject in hand 
than it was creditable in performance? 

I shall enter upon no defense of Mr. Howard; the few 
occasions on which I have seen him go forth to the fray 
have convinced me that he is himself abundantly able to 
take care of all who wish to cross swords with him. I 
only hope, for Mr. Robertson’s own sake, that Mr. How- 
ard is not accustomed, when dealing with worthy foemen, 
to stop and indulge in the pastime of crushing mosqui- 
toes. Neither shall I offer any encomium upon Mr. How- 
ard; like Massachusetts in Webster’s famous oration, he 
needs none. 

The more I peruse Mr. Robertson’s article the more I 
am impressed with the inconsistencies which reveal them- 
selves. What does he mean by a “constipation of ideas,” 
with which he declares Mr. Howard to be so hopelessly 
afflicted? The Century, The International and The Stand- 
ard gives no definition that is other than creditable. 
Does he mean that the brain of this gentleman is crowded 
with ideas, full to repletion, ready to burst with a 
plenitude of knowledge and wisdom? After paying his 
vitriolic respects to the man so emphatically and so un- 
necessarily he exhibits himself in a strange light when he 
bestows such a compliment. 

I stated in my first communication that I was an “eager 
student of all that pertains to the voice” and a diligent 
reader of all that appears in THe CourIeER on that subject. 
Considering the evident one-sidedness of Mr. Robertson’s 
views, as shown in his supercilious assertions and ex- 
hortations, it is in poor taste—very poor—for him to im- 
pose on inquirers, however honest and humble, any of 
his arrogant advice. I have carefully studied all of Dr. 
Muckey’s articles which have appeared in THe Courter so 
far, and I expect to continue so doing. The talented doc- 
tor has good reason to pray for deliverance from his 
friends—one of them at least, and it is to be hoped that he 
will find some method of preventing the rest of them 
from going off half cocked and exploding into vacancy, 
as Mr. Robertson has just done. 

The series of articles is not yet completed, and fulsome 
eulogy is rather premature. I more than half suspect that 
the doctor himself would deprecate an attempted apothe- 
osis yet awhile. It is certain that all sincere explorers of 
mysterious and elusive vocal phenomena welcome every 
ray of light which he or anyone elise succeeds in throwing 
upon the subject. It is also certain that argument and 
discussion can be carried on without exhibitions of spite- 
ful intent and without indulging in vituperation. 

What was there in my diffident article that should have 
stirred up Mr. Robertson’s ebullition over “rigid mus- 
cles?” The thought of that never entered my mind while 
engaged in penning my honest inquiries. I should indeed 
be surprised to find a disciple of the physiological school 
inculcating such a practice. It wiil be a great aid to 
clear thinking, promotive of concord among the peppery 
adherents of the different methods when all come to a 
definite understanding of the intention of those who use 


the word “efforts.” I find that in my teaching I must 


| guard against the imaginations of my pupils and restrain 


them from efforts many times more strenuous than I 
desire. e 

The muscles of the neck and throat are so numerous 
and some of them so deep-seated that many earnest 
people fail for some time to catch on to the knack of con- 
tracting the proper ones and leaving others quiet. 

I recall one student who, for months, whenever at- 
tempting a certain practice, always felt a twinge in the 
left shoulder; yet I tried to be plain in my teaching and 
to guide the individual aright. I never had a pupil come 
to a lesson with a dislocated kneecap or a fractured hip, 
but considering the ease with which the ordinary human 
misunderstands and disobeys instructions, I should not 
be greatly amazed at such a happening. Many assailants 
of the “effort” school would obtain quiet for their fears 
if they would squarely face the word and reflect upon its 
real meaning. Any movement of the body, either in 
part or as a whole, is due to effort; any contraction of 
any muscle is as truly an effort, so far as it goes, as the 
mightiest display of energy. No human act can be per- 
formed without the expenditure of effort. It is incorrect 
to think only of powerful exertion and muscular rigidity 
whenever the word is heard. The lover who pets the 
cheek of his adored one puts forth effort, but where is 
the nincompoop who will compare it to the effort with 
which a Fitzsimmons smashes a Corbett? When a mother 
cherishes her infant she expends effort—a far different 
one, though, from the efforts of the men who carry her 
piano up to the third floor. It requires muscular effort to 
play a slumber song with good taste upon the piano, but 
no clear thinker will confuse the player’s muscular action 
with that of the blacksmith in swinging his sledge. 

Singing requires efforts many and varied, but no one 
who will pause for a clear idea will suppuse for an instant 
that those efforts are to be classed with the Comanche’s in 
sounding his warwhoop. Artistic tone is always amazing 
in comparison with the vigor of the efforts which 
produce it, yet it never is, it never can be effortless. The 


| body that exerts no effort does nothing, is dead. If 





thoughtless students (what legions of them!) conceive 
false notions and frustrate all endeavors to set them 
right; if carping opponents willfully pervert practices, and 
if those who wish to bring the system into ridicule exag- 
gerate efforts and distort results, surely no fault lies 
within the conscientious teacher. The acknowledged 
head of the school constantly speaks of “gentle efforts.” 
In my own teaching no word comes into more frequent 
use than “easy,” no caution is oftener given than “careful, 
now, do not overdo it.” However edifying Mr. Robert- 
son’s fisticuffs may be to himself, they are only amusing 
to the observer. He smites valiantly, but he is thumping 
a dummy stuffed with his own chaff and the dust ob- 
scures no vision but his own. 

If poor McGuckin has ruined a beautiful voice by 
singing with rigid muscles it is a pity that he has not ere 
this found some intelligent and skillful teacher of the 
physiological school from whom he might have learned 
the correct efforts and whose instryction would have res- 
cued his voice. I am personally well acquainted with a 
tenor whose voice, before he received physiological in- 
struction, could not produce even a half way satisfactory 
G, but who in six months had a reliable high C, and is 
now solo tenor in one of the leading churches in a city 
of 75,000 inhabitants and is receiving the highest salary 
of all the singers in that city. 

I myself took in hand a pupil whose voice was useless 
above F and led her up to B flat in a very short time. At 
the concluding recital of the year we introduced a ca- 
denza that several times touched the high C sharp with 
sparkling brilliancy. A method which continually brings 
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forth such results, while it may meet with disfavor in the 
minds of many honest teachers, certainiy cannot be dis 
missed into oblivion with the epithets “Vile!” and “Igno- 
rant!” from any second-rate partisan, as incompetent in 
judgment as he is ungracious in language. 

It should here be said that no teacher has any right to 
utter an opinion regarding any method which he !.as not 
thoroughly comprehended and sincerely tested. No ex- 
perimenter, who seeks for scientific truth (what is science 
but unalloyed truth?), has any right to let his results en- 
ter into his conclusions unless he has experimented with 
individuals who have been trained in the method being 
exainined and been found correct in that method by some 
accredited representative of it. To use a singer taught 
by some other system and compare his beautiful tones 
with his caricatures, pretendedly emitted according to a 


| plan of which he knows nothing except by hearsay, or 


| which he has never mastered, is a mode of procedure on 


| which no reasonable man will place the least reliance, 


| and of which he can neither accept nor respect the re- 


| sults. 


| goes on to admit that the tuning fork 


| the fingers.” 
| that the increase of tonal 


Such a course undoubtedly gives much agreeable 
diversion to the singer, to his friends, to all who are eager 
to sneer at the method in question; but seekers for truth 
will wait until they understand and can approve the mode 
of experiment, and until they are sure of the data from 
which deductions are drawn. 

Mr. Robertson’s article is a valuable example of falla- 
cious reasoning and non-sequitur conclusions. Did he 
not set out to show me that bone cannot act as a reso- 
nator—that it cannot reinforce tone? Yet he immediately 
‘can be heard three 
or four times as far when against the teeth as when in 
What more did I claim? Then he agrees 
volume is due to the fork’s 


| “direct contact wit’: the teeth, which have their sockets in 


bone.” Did I hint at more than that? Determined to be 
wholly obliging, he then concedes that the fork, when 
pressed against the nose, “gets a slight reinforcement by 
reason of the solidity,” although there is skin between it 
and the bone. Astounding acrobatics! He “jumps on 
me all spraddled out” and then jerks me to my feet to 


| received his acknowledgment that all I demand is mine 


| this self-contradictory man, an adherent of that 


| and therefore can do so 


for the asking. 

It had been asserted in THe Courter that bone, because 
of its percentage of water, and because of its spongy 
nature, could not act as a sounding board. Now, here is 
view, 
radiantly and smilingly proclaiming that it does do so, 
I ask of him no further favor 


| He acknowledges that a watery, spongy bone resonates 


| resonating bone in advantageous proximity and 


through a covering of skin. I suggested nothing beyond 
that. 

Here we “strike it rich.” Note the refreshing verdancy 
of the soulful exclamation: “Oh, how slight is that re 
inforcement for any practical purpose!” Really now? 
The “practical purposes” to which tuning forks can be 
put seem to be very few. Singers especially do not em 
ploy them to any wide extent, and I have yet to hear of 
one who sought artistic effects by holding one against his 
nose or gripping it with his teeth, My modest little ex 
periments were intended merely to show that bone can 
act as a resonator, and does do so, even through a cover- 
ing. My critic gives us a hara-kiri exhibition, and ac 
knowledges the proof. The amount of reinforcement and 
the degree of increase were not elements of my problem 
at all. If bone resonates tone that is enough. If the 
tissues which cover it do not prevent its doing so no more 
is needed. There follows at once the conclusion that an 
all-wise Creator had only to place the vocal organ and the 
leave 
human science and skill to do the rest 

Are “the cords connected to bone by non-vibrating 
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tissues”? We want proof other than Mr. Robertson's 
egotistic ipse dixit. Strange that the tissues of the cords 
can vibrate and those so closely joined to them cannot; 
that flesh can vibrate and connecting tissue cannot. 

“It gets no reinforcement by the vibrations of tone.” 
What in chaos can that mean? I fear to pursue any will- 
o’-the-wisp into the bog of verbosity in quets of any 
sense to such a sentence as that. What is tone but vibra- 
tion? What tone is it whose vibrations reinforce those 
of the vocal cords? If the sound waves emanating from 
the vocal cords are not reinforced by other tonal vibra 
tions, then by what kind of vibrations are they reinforced? 
“Licht! Mehr licht!” 

Will this misrepresenter of thinking people’s ideas 
kindly inform us who of the physiological school teaches 
a “drawn up larynx”? He must do that or acknowledge 
ignorance on that along with many other points; or, 
worse, confess to fabrication and intentional misrepre- 
sentation. He did not find such an idea in my former 
article 

Does the man comprehend the distinction between a 
larynx and a vocal cord? Between retracting and being 
held back? I did not speak of the vocal cords as re- 
tracting, but of the larynx as being held back against the 
spine. Anyone gifted with a capability for clear thought 
can see that such a position of the larynx—held back 


against the spine—besides affording a solid support, would | 


superinduce in the vocal cords a relaxation and a length- 
ening most favorable to the prompt and easy performance 
of the work required of them, with results the very oppo- 


site of those so harrowingly depicted by Mr. Robertson. | 


Such grammatical monstrosities as “the rigid condition 
of the organs prevent the proper use”; “every great 
singer * * * has been great in so far as their method”; 
“I never heard any great singer who used any other 
method in their best tones,” suggest to THE Musicar 
Courier readers the benefits which would accrue to Mr 
Robertson from a course in English syntax 

Every time I re-read his little bundle of attenuated ful- 
minations there occur to my mind the words of the an- 
cient psalmist: “Why do the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing?” W. P. Tuurston 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., October 12, 1897 


ANTED—Lady or gentleman to join class in fugue. 


Address Clara A. Korn, 49 Fifth avenue, New York. | 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, October 30, 1897 ' 


HE Spiering Quartet gave the first concert of 
the season of 1897-8 to a good sized audience in Handel 
Hall Tuesday evening. There is every evidence that the 
| quartet will be appreciated toa marked degree this year, 


judging by the increased attendance. I have so often 
spoken of the work done by the representative quartet of 
Chicago, and the best known quartet east of Boston, that it 
is almost superfluous to speak of the finished performance 
which these four accomplished musicians gave. Theodore 
Spiering is in his element in concerted work, and his lead- 
ership is ably seconded by his co-laborers, Adolp Weidig, 
Herman Diestel and Otto Roehborn 

Mr. George Hamlin sang in his most finished manner 
Mrs. Magnus accompanied 

* 2 # 


several German songs 


The anti-Cheney faction is increasing and unceasing in 
itskindly attention to your correspondent, who has been the 
recipient of considerable literature treating of the Cheney 
method. Much to my chagrin I find that as far back as 
1894 Mr. John Vance Cheney’s peculiar ways were chal- 
lenged. San Francisco had grown intolerant of the Cheney 
amalgamation, and in the ‘Frisco 7owa Topics appeared 
one of the ablest articles, in a satirical vein, I have read, 
entitled the ‘‘ Fakes’ Progress,” which I purpose reproducing 
at no distant date. For the time being it will suffice to quote 
the following article which appeared in the Chicago Fite : 

John Vance Cheney is said to be looking for a school 
where willing young men can be taught the art of domestic 
duties. Mr. Cheney is having a good, wild whirl with the 
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idea of the modern woman. The idea has taken possession 


of his house from top to bottom, and I am told that he is 
compelled now to fly into the basement of the Newberry 
library for peace and quiet each time he proposes to con- 
ceive a quatrain which nobody on earth calis poetry but 
Richard Watson Gilder, and he doesn’t know. His calm 
haunts have been invaded by the spirit of reform, and 
where used to sit the lop-sided and one-limbed Pegasus 
now stalk great, horrible spectres, sprung from the 
modern feminine idea that girls and boys must be taught 
all the vagaries and theories of intellectual, moral and 
physical development which seem to have no sounder 
foundation than the indorsement of some effervescent 
faddist. 

Mr. Cheney is now husband and father and cousin to a 
school of music, oratory, dramatic art and ‘‘ general per- 
sonal culture’’—whatever that last may mean. I! declare— 
in all goodness of soul and speaking in the name of the 
rights of modern man—that Mr. Cheney is a man to be 
pitied. Mrs.*John Vance Cheney is, unnecessarily, the 
dean of this faculty of the school with the forty mile name. 
Miss Janet Vance Cheney is the assistant professor of 
physical development and recitation. Miss Evelyn Hope 
Cheney is the assistant professor of the piano. I really 
can’t see how Mr. Cheney can be expected to turn out lines 
about the goneness of the forgetfulness, or the henceness 
of the aftermath, with all this industry under one roof. | 
really hope he will not try, and if the school brings to the 
community that much good, there will be a lot of us who 
will send all our children to this great fountain head of 
‘** general personal culture” at once. Joux Browne 


The above article is the beginning of the Chicago doom, 
for which Mrs. Cheney is preparing herself. This city is 
gradually pulling out of the raw crudeness of a few years 
past, and will show intolerance of humbug, musical or 
otherwise, just in the same manner as the older cities have 
done. 

Mr. August Hyllested and the Germania Minnerchor 
gave a concert Thursday for the benefit of a local charity 
There was a fairly good attendance in Kimball Hall, but 
the occasion being for charity detailed criticism is un- 
necessary. . 

The same evening the Manuscript Society held the initial 
meeting of the musical year, when some of the city’s prin- 
cipal artists had an opportunity of greeting old acquain 
tances for the first time this season. Members-and their 
friends were received by the courteous composer-artist 
President Frederic Grant Gleason, who has proved him- 
self such an efficient director. The program was merito- 
rious and was received with general approbation. It should 
have been named a Seeboeck night, seeing that he was rep- 
resented by six compositions while the other composers had 


to be contented with one example only. A sonata in G 
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minor by John Alden Carpenter was well thought of, so was 
an Etude of Harold Knapp. But in my opinion Arne Old- 
berg’s Preludium and Toccata is leagues in advance of 
the ordinary composition for piano. The theme is power- 
ful, original and finely worked out to a dramatic finish far 
more nearly approaching the classic than any modern com- 
position heard lately. Mr. Oldberg suffered slightly from 
nervousness and did not interpret his own work as well as I 
have heard it played by other artists. After the program a 
pleasant social hour was enjoyed. 

From the Manuscript I went over to the Marquette Club, 
where the De Pasquali Concert Company was meeting 
with the highest recognition for artistic services. Signor 
De Pasquali knows how to arrange a club program to per- 
fection. The talented tenor and his equally talented wife 
were heard in several operatic selections, in the duos from 
‘‘Faust,” and in various arias from ‘‘Mignon,” ‘‘Semira- 
mide,” ‘‘Rigoletto,” ‘“Trovatore” and ‘‘Traviata.” 

Signora De Pasquali is an artist in all phases of vocal- 
ization. Her intonation is faultless, and while her voice is 
brilliant, at the same time the lower notes are round and 
mellow. She sings a delicate pianissimo in a way equaled 
by few singers, while the musicianly intelligence character- 
izing her performance makes Signora De Pasquali persona 
grata on any concert program. 

A word of adviceto the Pasqualis! A good accompanist 
is an absolute necessity. A pianist who cannot identify 
himself sufficiently with the singer must perforce mar the 
highest vocal art, whether it be that of De Pasquali or any 
other musician. A good pianist is seldom a fair accompan- 
ist, and in the present instance the accompaniments were 
not tolerable. 

The young Italian violinist, Governale, was also heard 
with the De Pasqualis, and made a very favorable impres- 
sion, especially in the Papini selection. He has good tone 
and technic and should meet with success in Chicago. The 
Marquette Club has the reputation of giving some of the 
best musicales of the city; and decidedly the De Pasquali 
entertainment was a big success, upon which the club may 
well congratulate itself. 








I should like to hear that Frederic Grant Gleason's | 


lecture on musical instruments, in which he introduces | 
modern orchestral and all kinds of ancient instruments, was | 
to be given many opportunities in some of those institutions 
which are in a position to place it before the public, because 
it can unhesitatingly be said that it is one of the most in- 
structive and interesting musical lectures of to-day. It is 
specially adapted to schools and colleges, and in fact to any 
institution where musical research is one of the appreciated 
subjects. 


| 


**# 


The recital of the week was that given by Leopold 
Godowsky in the Auditorium recital hall under the auspices 
of the Chicago Conservatory on Thursday, when he played 
the following program: 


Sonata, op. 81 (E flat). .........cecceeeees Dihalucvbesesecccosce Beethoven 
Carnival ...ccss.cosveddsctipesactobetevcceuseesubesesoseoccosed Schumann 
Rhapsody (GC melts sities ccs cginsccaess Sovuinntccvcesvceé Brahms 
Scherzo (B minor), op. 20.... 

Andante Spianato........... t SOsbas SCO CRe beesedboesbeesorcccocces Chopin 


Polonaise, op. 22 (E flat).... 

The great Russian pianist received an enthusiastic wel- 
come, and to many of us there came a sigh of relief when 
the ‘‘ peer of Rosenthal” appeared upon the platform, as 
it had been rumored that Godowsky would not return to 
America, notwithstanding the announcements to the con- 
trary. When I say “ peer of Rosenthal” I do soadvisedly, 
for I read in THe Courier of June 30: *‘* Technically 
there are only Rosenthal, Joseffy and Paderewski who, 
can be compared with Godowsky.” This was the verdict 
of a noted critic of New York, who gave his opinion after 
Godowsky’s Chautauqua appearance. Not only technically, 


| was one of the finest performances ever heard inthe city. —Dariing- 





but musically, artistically and for extraordinary finish 


who can compare with Godowsky ? 
**# # 


| power and refinement, are there half a dozen known players | 


Miss Jenny Osborn sings ‘‘ The Messiah” at Milwaukee 
with the Apollos December 21, and with the Apollo Club of 
Chicago December 22 in the same work. At present she 
is with the Slayton Grand Concert Company. 

The following works will be given by the Apollo Club 
the season 1897-8: 

DECEMBER 21 AND 23, 1897. 
Pn cdineccscdpaccctgdedeatitted pap dodecsempencetencee Handel 
Two performances. Either date may be selected 
by season subscribers, but unless otherwise speci- 
fied tickets for the first performance will be issued 
to such subscribers. 
SOLOISTS—DECEMBER 21. 
Miss Jenny Osborn, soprano. W. Theodore Van Yorx, tenor. | 
Miss Jessie Ringen, alto. David Bispham, bass. 
SOLOISTS—DECEMBER 23. 
Mme. Clementine de Vere, soprano. George Hamlin, tenor. 
Mrs. Sue Harrington-Furbeck, alto. David Bispham, bass. 


FesRuary 21, 1898. 
B BOs ov ecanccctocesgevteedavuncsesecosezeseroonevesecocces Stanford | 
A new work, never before heard in America. 
Written for the Birmingham, England, Festival, 
and first performed there October 6, 1897, with 
great success. 
TD DOO GE Fa ccnc vccccccsncctecscdsoscesssoesecececss Mackenzie 
To be presented with a reader. 
SOLOISTS. 
M. Pol Plangon, bass. 








Miss Mary Louise Clary, alto. 
Aprit 21, 1898. 





OGe 00 Bt. Castin’s Daz... .ccvcseesccecesvescosevococccccccccesvce Parry 
The Swan and the Skylark.........cccccscceeccccsceees Goring-Thomas 
Repeated by special request. 

SOLOISTS. 


Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, alto. Evan Williams, tenor. 
Arthur Beresford, bass. 


Miss Ethel Linn Virgin, an accomplished soprano, pupil 
of Mr. Frederic W. Root, has just returned from some 
work in light opera in Wisconsin. The local press speaks 
thus of her singing: 


Miss Ethel Virgin as Mabel, the heroine of the piece, took the house 
by storm. Her rich and sympathetic soprano voice filled the hall, 
while her graceful and artistic rendering of her part, particularly 
the love scene between Frederick and herself, had the finish of an 
accompli-hed actress.—Platteville Witness. 


Miss Ethel Virgin, of Platteville, sang at Kemper Church, Sunday 
morning and evening to delighted congregations. — Darlington 
Democrat. 





The singing and acting of Miss Virgin, the “ youngest daughter,” 
was little short of marvelous.—Darlington Democrat 


Miss Ethel Linn Virgin, who acted the difficult role of Mabel, has 
a voice of wonderful range, sweetness and flexibility, and impresses 
the audience with being perfectly at home on the stage. Her solo 
was rendered in manner most exquisite and her duet with Frederick 


ton Republican. 

Mr. Harry J. Fellows has been receiving many plaudits on 
tour with Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop for his singing. 
The following notices lately received redound to his credit: 

The solos of Mr. Harry J. Fellows, who is known as a celebrated 
Chautauqua tenor, thrilled and filled with joy every hearer, and 
after he had sung by request * The Holy City,” the applause was so 
tremendous that although Dr. Palmer has requested that there be no 
recalls, exception had to be made in Mr. Fellows’ case.— Warren, 
Ohio, Daily Chronicle. 





Mrs. Hibler was very fortunate in having as assisting artists Mr. 
Harry J. Fellows, tenor, and Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist. Mr, 
Fellows, while not affecting the old Italian school, sings with great 
artistic expression. His full, rich voice was under the most perfect 
control, and the clear articulation of the words was a source of 
delight to his listeners. He was enthusiastically encored after each 
of his numbers:—#rad/ford, Pa., Datly Era, 


I understand that Mr. Roney’s concert work the past 
summer with *‘ Roney’s Boys” has broken the record for 
summer concert work. These five boys were private pupils 





of Mr. Roney from different States. One, an elocutionist 


and entertainer nine years of age, Norman Trumpour by 
name, a handsome boy with great dramatic gifts, the others 
a quartet of singers, with voices of remarkable beauty. 
Each was a highly cultivated soloist, and in addition they 
sang four-part songs, largely without accompaniment, with 
excellent shading and expression, and with style and 
finish. Their repertory, an extensive one, included such 
numbers as Mohring’s ‘‘ Legends,” Lacome’s ‘ Estudi- 
antina,” Schumann's ‘‘Gipsy Life,” Weinzierl’s ‘‘Song of 
the Nixies"’ and ‘‘ Dance Song,” Kjerulf's ‘* Last Night,” 
Schubert's ‘‘ The Lord is My Shepherd,” Costa’s ‘‘ Angel’s 
Chorus,” from ‘‘ Eli,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lift Thine Eyes,” 
and many others. 

Their summer tour just closed covered all the principal 
resorts in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, in all sixty- 
five concerts, including two at Milwaukee, three at St. 
Paul, two at Waukesha, two at Oconomowoc, three at 
Green Bay, two at Marquette, two at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, three at Petoskey and Bay View, two at 
Saginaw, and other concerts at Charlevoix, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ottawa Beach, Macatawa Park, Delavan Lake, 
Kenosha, Brown’s Lake, Green Lake, Super ‘or, and many 
other points. The enthusiasm aroused by the artistic 
work of Mr. Roney’s boys was something rarely seen in the 
concert room. 

Miss Carrie Lindley, a young mezzo-soprano attached to 
the Ziegfeld institution gave a successful recital at La 
Fayette last week. The Daz/ly Courier praised her per- 
formance in the following manner 


Miss Lindley is a pupil of Mr. William Castle, a noted operatic 


tenor. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of rare quality and sweetness 
Excellent taste and judgment were shown in the selection of her 
numbers. One of her greatest charms was her natural, unaffected 
manner and pleasing personality. Another much praised charac- 


teristic was her perfect enunciation. 

Mr. Adolf Weidig has composed several meritorious 
works, a quartettino for strings and three ‘‘Morceau de 
Salon” for piano and violin, which have just been published 
by Schott & Sons, Mayence, Germany. 

Miss Jessie Hoagland, one of the most talented pupils of 
the American Conservatory and a well-known pianist in 
amateur circles, was married Wednesday evening to Mr. 
A. S. Mitchell, of Chicago. 

The Saturday afternoon lectures and recitals of the 
American Conservatory are always attended by large and 
highly interested audiences. The program of last Satur- 
day, which was given by artist-pupils, contained selections 
by Scarlatti and Schumann, played in a most finished man- 
ner by Miss Louise Robyn; several ambitious vocal num- 
bers sung beautifully by Mrs. Forrest, a pupil of Mr. Noyes 
B. Miner, and some Hungarian songs by Korbay, which 
Mr. Cyril B. Smith sang with appropriate élan. Mr. Spen- 
cer Lees, a pupil of Mr. Adolf Weidig, gave an enjoyable 
performance of the Mendelssohn violin concerto. 

Madame Genevra Johnstone-Bishop’s Western tour has 
been uniformly successful. October 23 she sang in Kansas 
City; 25, Newton (Kan.); 26, Hutchinson; 27, Trinidad 
(Col.) ; 28, Colorado Springs; 30, Albuquerque (N. M.). 
Future engagements are: San Bernadino, November 
1; Ontario, 2; San Diego, 3; Bakersfield, 4; Los An- 
geles, 5; Modesto, 6, and San Francisco, November 7, 8, 
9 and 10. 


* 2# # 


Clara Murray, the harpist, whose ambition is to be the 
‘* Marchesi” of the harp, called at this office Monday. 

Madame Clementine De Vere, one of the most delightful 
women ever created, was also a caller at the Courier office 
Monday. 


* *# 


Mr. Emil Liebling’s piano recital in Kimball Hall at- 
tracted a considerable crowd of musical people to-day. 
The program of only an hour's duration was excellent and 
thoroughly appreciated. Mr. Liebling had the artistic 
accompaniment of Mr. Harrison M. Wild in his conclud- 
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ing number, the G minor concerto of Mendelssohn. Mr. ful harmonies and deftly introducing the various instru- 


Liebling might give a hint to other pianists and tell them 
how he manages to keep in such splendid practice and still 
have more pupils than time to teach them. 

At 2:30 I strolled over to the Chicago Musical College, as 


I wished especially to hear Miss Marie Hall's performance | 


of the Goltermann 'celloconcertoand to also see what prog- 
ress the young pianist Arthur Rech had made since his 
last appearance. I found that Marie Hall fully justified 
the pleasant things said of her and that her tone and tech- 
nic were excellent. She was a trifle nervous, consequent 
on a first appearance, and possibly will be heard to greater 
edvantage when she makes her bow to a Chicago audience 
at Central Music Hall. Mr. Rech, a pupil of Dr. Zieg- 
feld, has improved remarkably and gave a most creditable 
performance of Moskowski’s ‘‘ Momento Capricciosa” and 
McDowell's ‘‘ Hungarian.” The attendance showed how 
popular the college concerts are in Chicago. Assuredly 
they are of immense benefit to students, as they offer the 
inestimable boon of an opportunity to appear publicly. 
** 

After the college concert I looked into the Amateur Club, 
where Mr. Krehbiel, of New York, was giving a lecture il- 
lustrated with various songs by Mrs. Krehbiel. I heard 
enough to show me that the lecture had been interesting, 
but why it was necessary for the Amateurs to commence 
the season by disregarding Chicago talent is best known to 
themselves. An organization such as this might work in 
the interest of Chicago people, especially when a lecturer as 
good as William Armstrong is available. His lectures on 
American and English song composers have not yet been 
heard publicly in Chicago. I happen to know that they 
are among the most interesting and thoroughly well worked 
out examples of this class of entertainment. Both lectures 
are beautifully illustrated by refined ,scholarly vocal music 
adequately interpreted by an artist who understands 
exactly the standard which Mr. Armstrong is desirous of 
maintaining. 

* *# # 
Tuer CHIcaAGo ORCHESTRA—THEODORE THomas, Director. 

The second public rehearsal and concert of the season, 
happening yesterday afternoon and to-night, was attended 
in both instances by a full house. The program, distin- 
guished by a couple of novelties, showed the orchestra in 
one of its best moods. The new concertmaster, of whom 
particular mention was made last week, proves on further 
acquaintance a musician of remarkable ability. He is ap- 
parently a violinist of extensive routine and orchestral 
repertory, as I noticed that, except when looking at his 
leader, he plays most scores from memory and with closed 
eyes, which accomplishment is distinctly pleasurable. 

It is a novel experience to find a musician so thoroughly 
acquainted with orchestral literature as to be able to lead 
either classical or modern compositions with equal intelli- 
gence. By acclamation of the Chicago critics Mr. Kramer 
is an enormous improvement on last year’s leader. The 
novelties were ‘*‘ Suite Scheherazade,” op. 35, by the little 
known Russian composer Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Glazou- 
now's Second Concert Waltz. Of these the first named is a 
delicately wrought series of themes elaborated by wonder- 





ments. The Russian composer has a ccnsummate knowl- 
edge of woodwind and introduces it with amazing effect. 
As its name implies, the Suite is descriptive of scenes in 
the Arabian Nights’ tales. It is in four movements, each 
of which abounds in magnificent harmonies. 

The other novelty—the Glazounow waltz—is not an im- 
provement upon the waltz the orchestra played considerably | 
last year. It is conventional in design and commonplace | 
| in construction and was not received with any particular 
| favor. 

Campanari, the first soloist of the season, was hardly at 
his best in the ‘‘ Vision Fugitive,” perhaps owing to the un- 
certainty of the orchestral accompaniment, which, under the 
direction of the assistant conductor, Mr. Arthur Mees, ren- 
dered inadequate service. Responding to an insistent en- 
core, Signor Campanari sang the Toreador song from ‘‘ Car- 
men,” but was again severely tried by the accompaniment, 
taken at a ridiculously slow tempo. 

The orchestral people have started a splendid season; 
everything has been altered for the better, and yet criti- 
cism is challenged by a poor accompaniment. This fact is 
uncontrovertible and plainly shown by Campanari, who, 
after his singing of the Pagliacci prologue, was recalled 
seven times, but resolutely refused to accede to the request 


for an encore. 

The program further included Liszt’s symphonic poem 
‘*Mazeppa”; quartet (orchestrated), ‘‘ Death and the 
Maiden,” of Schubert, and the *‘ Flying Dutchman” over- 
ture. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Some Blauvelt Dates.—Lillian Blauvelt sings in At- 
lanta November 15; Milwaukee, November 18; Toledo, 
with Thomas Orchestra, November 19; St. Paul, Novem- 
ber 22; Minneapolis, November 23. 

Married,—The composer and critic Mr. Louis V. Saar 
is married. His wife is the daughter of Carl Scholl, a well- 
known writer on philosophical and religious subjects. Mrs. 
Saar is highly cultivated and pretty. Congratulations are 
in order. 

Flavie Van den Hende.— Madame Flavie Van den Hende, 
the celebrated ‘cellist, has been engaged for the following 
concerts : An A£olian recital on November 13; a recital in 
Troy, N. Y., on November 14, and a concert in Albany on 
November 16. 

‘* America’s Greatest Contralto.’’—Mary Louise Clary 
has been engaged for the role of Delilah in the performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” which is to be given 
by the Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee, under the direc- 
tion of William L. Tomlins, for whom Miss Clary sang this 
same work a season or two ago withthe Apollo Club, of 
Chicago. In speaking of this engagement the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin says: 

A great deal of interest centres in the “Samson and Delilah” 
program to be given February 22, and for which there is engaged 
Mary Louise Clary, whose Delilah ranks with that of Mme. Rosa 
Sucher, the celebrated German soprano. Frau Sucher, by the way, 
was anexponent of this role in one of the earliest performances of 
the opera in Hamburg, 1883, “Samson and Delilah” having been 
brought out for the fivst time on German soil at Wiemar, some time, 
we believe, in the seventies. 
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The Seid! Orchestra Tour. 


HE tour of the Seidl Orchestra, with Madame 
Rivé-King, pianist, is turning out a sort of triumphal 
march. Wherever they have appeared the press has been 
unanimous in praising their work. The following telegram 

was received at this office, which speaks for itself 

BUFFALO, November 1, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

Rivé-King, with Seidl, in Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, 
to-night scored tremendous success. Great ovation. Heard 


nothing equal to it since the author played it in this country. 
ZIELINSKI 


Of the concerts in Cincinnati the press make the follow 
ing comments 


No one can listen to Seidl’s wonderful orchestra and see his mag 
nificent control of his men without feeling a thrill of admiration. It 
has been truly said: Mr. Seidl makes his orchestra into one “~« 
instrument 

All through the work of Herr Seid! and his orchestra the feeling 
that comes to one when listening to the pure tones of a great organ 
obtruded itself, only the melodies were so infinitely varied and the 
shading so much more exquisitely tender. The sixth and last num 
ber, Tschaiko wsky’s “Symphonie Pathetique,” in B minor, received 
a genuine and hearty ovation. This, coming, too, after the audience 
had just settled back from a vociferous manifestation of Mme. Julie 
Rivé-King, was a tribute of which to be proud. Foran encore she 
played Chopin's op. 37, No. 1, G minor 

Her style, which is familiar to Cincinnati music lovers, is mascu- 
line in its vigor and vehemence, yet superbly delicate in tone and 
finish.—Commercial Tribune 

The Seid! concert last night at Music Hall, attended by a large 
audience, deserves to be of musical record in this city. Mr. Seidl’s 
control over his orchestra is magnetic—wonderful. He conducts 
with absolute self-cogtrol and never failing dignity and composure 
At the same time his baton is energetic and inclusive in the right 
direction. He conducts with his eyes, an expression of his face or a 
movement of his body. In fact, his entire self appears to be the em 
bodiment of the music he interprets. 

Mme. Julia Rivé-King fully proved her claim to being one of the 
greatest pianists of the present day. Nothing like her playing in 
dynamic force and musical capacity has been heard here since 
Madame Carsena’s visit. But she has not only the fireand brilliancy 
that form part of the interpretation of Rubinstein, she is exquisitely 
poetic and delicate in her playing whenever required. Her musi- 
cianship has fully ripened. Technic with her is subordinate to the 
higher musical thought. She was overwhelmed with enthusiasm 
by the audience, and in response to an encore she played with the 
daintiest execution and poetry of expression the Chopin nocturne 
G minor, op. 37, No. 1.—Cincinnati Enquirer 

At Dayton the spacious Opera House was packed to the 
doors and both Seidl and Madame Rivé-King received a 
tumultous ovation of applause. The Daz/y Journal says 
in the course of a long critical article 

The closing movement, the “ Tarantelle,"" was proclaimed by 
Madame King with a verve and dynamic energy that simply carried 
her auditors out of themselves; but, as she might nalvely say, “ Who 
could be so cold as to remain unmoved with such uplifting support 
as Mr. Seidl’s men gave?”"’ She was compelled to give an encore 


A pretty tribute from one artist to the other 


Carl Bernhard in Concert.—Car| Bernhard, the baritone, 
who has been recently heard in a number of prominent con- 
certs, will give a vocal recital in Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 4. Mr. Bernhard will be assisted by 
Hans Kronold, ‘cellist. Miss Lillian Julian will act as ac- 
companist. 





Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s Academy of Music, 


PIKE BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 

Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition, Orchestration, Lit- 
erature, Sight Reading, Accompanying, Ensemble Classes. 
Preparation of Singers for Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. 

--- Voice Culture, Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge. --- 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Tone Production and Singing. 
The correct Method a specialty, 
Pupils fitted for Choir, Oratorio and Operatic engagements. 


Studio: 487 Fifth Ave., 80%. 6o7, New York. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
London, St. — Hall, “ Pops” Crystal Palace, Queen's Hall, 
Imperial Institute and prominent American concerts. 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 
Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








(GILES 4 Tenor 


213 West 14th St., 
NEW YORK 


PUPIL”OF 


EMILIO BELARI. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT | 


PIANIST. 
Analytical Recitals. Beethoven Readings. 
STUDIOS: 
136 Fifth Avenue, NFW YORK. 226 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














DOERNER PIANO SCHOOL. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 222 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


| 
THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION fr sects cine pertarmne te ents 


art, viz.: Theory and Composition, Ensemble Playing, Sight Reading. 





were FRANZ 


: LASTEMAN 


we 
Wr Violoncellist. 


\ Solo and Chamber Music. 






} 
F Instruction given only on Tuesdays and 
wi Fridays. 


Residence : 118 East 86th St., New York. 





ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


CRITICAL CLASSES 
IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
FIFTH SEASON BEGINS NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 


For Circulars address 


Miss KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Masic, 














oe ———19 & 21 East 14th Strect, NEW YORK. 


SOPHIA 


MARKEE, 


SOPRANO. ~<<~ 


==. Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


BEEKMAN, 


Soprano. 
wv 
Concert, Oratorio, 
Recitals. 


Room 88 Decker 
Building, 

33 Union Square, 
New York 


Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address 
MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 
132 Bast 47th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Frances Miller and Viola Pratt Gillett. 


yh. ESE two representative American singers 
are having their usual success wherever and when- 
ever they appear. It is no wonder, for beautiful voices and 
handsome personal appearance unite in them. Here are 
some recent notices: 
MISS MILLER. 

The soprano Miss Frances Miller received almost an ovation at 
the close of her numbers. Her voice is of a rich, clear quality, and 
a true soprano. Her rendering of “I know my Redeemer liveth” 
was to my mind the best I ever heard, speaking from an artistic 
standpoint. Her notes were so pure and true in their quality. Her 
stage bearing, too, is very fine.—Daily 7imes, Middletown, N. Y. 


Her solos were rendered in an extremely pleasurable manner, 
her opening number, * Now to Vesta,”’ from Gounod’s * Polyeucte,” 
gave full scope in which to show the powers of her voice, which is 
remarkably clear and well rounded. Newcomb’s “Slumber Song” 
is a dainty little bit, which Miss Miller rendered in a manner that 
brought forth an encore, to which she graciously responded.—/Press- 
Record, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

MRS, GILLETT. 

Her voice is of marvelous power and richness.— Dramatic News. 

She won the audience completely by her artistic rendering of the 
fine airs from Massenet’s * Le Cid.”"—Springfield Republican. 





She has a clear, sweet voice of great range and depth. She also 
possesses a charming grace of manner and expression.—Sal/t Lake 
Trioune. 





She gains new laurels at each appearance before the public. The 
9,000 listeners at the Tabernacle last night gave her an enthusiastic 
reception.—Salt Lake Herald. 

Viola Pratt Gillett is marvelous. The richness of her tones, the 
perfect command of voice and her magnificent stage presence won 
for her the hearts of the audience.—Leadville Herald-Democrat. 


Xaver Scharwenka. 


| gtiguiptsr testimony comes from San Fran- 

cisco as to the marked appreciation of this brilliant 
pianist’s concerts and recitals. His own compositions were 
received as they always are, with special approval. As may 
be seen from many newspaper criticisms, besides these re- 
produced, words of praise are bestowed for his breadth and 
nobility of style, for his musical honesty and his remarkable 
technical skill—words which are only a repetition of what 
New York has always said. 

His ideas in regard to interpretation are always sound and schol- 
arly, yet there is no trace of pedantry; for Scharwenka has inspira- 
tion, as his compositions prove beyond a doubt. 

His playing is not sensational, and to the thoughtful musician this 
is one of the most satisfactory features of the performance. Schar- 
wenka has throughout his career upheld the banner of trueart and 
has never descended to the tricky methods of the pianistic charlatan. 
Last night his greatest effort was the Beethoven sonata, “ Appas- 
sionata."" Those who have heard Rubinstein in this wonderful 
sonata were reminded very strongly of the reading adopted by the 
great Russian, wth whom this work of Beethoven's wasa prime 
favorite. Scharwenka played the sonata very much as Rubinstein 
used to play it, only without the false notes always found in Rubin- 
stein's playing. 

The lover of music for music’s sake should enjoy Scharwenka’s 
playing, for while it is conservative in some degree it is marked by 
catholic judgment and delightful finger facility. He is in every 
way capable of executing his own interpretations, and these inter- 
pretations are in many instances revelations in the present day, 
where persona! characteristics of the virtuoso are often given too 
much license with music that we can hardly believe was intended 
to change its significance with the playing of every new artist.— 
San francisco Call. 





His delicacy of touch is delicious. His technical skill is so com- | 
plete as to be lost sight of in the eloquent and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory interpretation of the musical idea. he is singularly free from 
trick of appearance or manner. He plays seriously, musically, 
honestly, not as an exhibition of personal prowess, but with a com- | 
plete self-abnegation in the interest of art. His readings appeal at 
once to the intelligent ac eptance of his hearers as correct and taste- 
ful. There seems a maturity about his musical deve!opment which 
entitles his judgmc nt to special respect and his methods to imita- 
tion.—Axaminer. 


Henri Joubert. 


tipo: photograph of Henri Joubert which appears 

with this story will bring back pleasant memories to 
many who remember his former residence in this city. 
During his stay here Mr. Joubert gained a host of friends 
through his musical ability and knowledge, and also 
through that courtesy which we have learned to regard as 
the natural inheritance of one who is French, either by 
birth or training. It is a valuable aid to success wherever 
it is found, and it is particularly serviceable in the positions 
which Mr. Joubert has occupied. 

While in Paris, where he has been for the past twelve 
years, Mr. Joubert was conspicuous as a concertmaster of 














HENRI JOUBERT. 


the Grand Opéra Sunday concerts. Those who know the 
class of music performed at these concerts, and that they 
are a prominent feature of musical life in Paris, will readily 
understand that Mr. Joubert thus had opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the best French music and musicians 
and to add to his acquaintance with affairs and men. He 
was also conductor of the Normandie Orchestra at Bag- 
noles, and was associated at various times with many other 
musical organizations. 

For this work he was especially fitted by the fact that he 
is an able violinist, and has, therefore, a fund of practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge which serves him well in 
matters of musical taste and musical criticism. In New 
York, it will be remembered, Mr. Joubert was for a long 
time leader of the orchestra at Daly’s Theatre, and under 
his leadership the orchestra became one of the best of 
among the theatrical orchestras of that period. Although 
he has lived in Paris so long, Mr. Joubert has not lost his 





interest in America or in American musical matters. He 
is a native of New Orleans, and still has a large circle of 
friends in this country. 

He has now placed his services at the disposal of the 
illustrious artists Ysaye and Pugno, as their private secre- 
tary and personal representative, and will be associated 
with them during their tours in America under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston & Co. of this city. 


Tecla Vigna’s Art Career. 


HE excellent musical work accomplished by 
Miss Vigna has made hername most notable in the an- 
nals of the West. Her reputation has also extended itself 
into many other parts of the country, through the pupils 
upon whom she has left the imprint of her own enthusiasm. 
The Musical Critic, of Chicago, justly says of her: ‘ She 
has for many years been known as one of the foremost 
teachers, and enjoys a national reputation.” 
The following interesting account of her career is from 
the Cincinnati /nguzrer: 


Among the members of the musical profession in this city no one 
stands any higher by way of individual talent and splendid success 
in her work than Signorina Tecla Vigna Quiet, conservative, un- 
obtrusive, she has through her many years of musical activity es- 
tablished a name for herself which, by means of her pupils, has gone 
forth into many part of the musical world. If individuals are to be 
considered, it would be difficult to find anyone who has quite as 
much contributed to Cincinnati's art reputation in vocal culture as 
has Miss Vigna. She came to this city in 188, an admirably edu 
cated Italian lady, with a broad and liberal training that was not 
confined to music. Mr. George Ward Nichols, at that time the presi- 
dent of the College of Music, was impressed with the versatility of 
her talent, and installed her asa prominent member of the college 
faculty. From the first her many musical gifts and her magnetic 
personality created a strong impression upon her students 

Miss Vigna was born in Piedmont, coming of a musical family 
At the Milan Conservatory she received two silver prizes—one for 
piano playing, which she studied under Sangalli, and the other for 
singing, which she perfected under Leoni. 

She made her début in Brescia the sanie season in which £- 
made her first appearance in Italy. Mis: Vigna’s first important 
role was that of La Cieca in “La Giaconda’’ of Ponchielli. This 
role she had the distinguished honor of creating to the Florentine 
public under the directorship of Faccio, with the celebrated company 
from La Scala at Milan. She was re-engaged to sing *‘ La Favorita’ 
in Florence. With Madame Wild, at Trieste, she sang in the opera 
“Il Trovatore,” this being her last Italian appearance, and in one 
important season in the city of Rome an American 
Madame Urban. At the College of Music Miss Vigna’s success was 
phenomenal. With the consent of President Nichols she organized 
a school of opera and presented in Dexter Hall, with gratifying 
results, ‘‘ Cinderella” and othersof the | Miss Vigna's 
forte was the cultivation of dramatic and in this 
direction pupils sought her training and influence from 
direction. 

Her strong personal charms awakened the most enthusiastic de 
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expression, 


every 


votion, both personal and musical, among her pupiis. When the 
Euterpe Society was established at the College of Music—a female 
chorus of some fifty voices—it was composed almost entirely of her 
pupils. 

Miss Vigna severed her connection with the College of Musik 
last year, and is at present connected with the Auditorium 
School of Music, of which Mr. Cnas. A. Graninger is director, In 
connection with her work she has established an operatic school 


Breitkopf & Hartel.—Atthe close of the late Saxon ex- 
hibition a royal Saxon medal was awarded to Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipsic. 





Turin.—German music flourishes in Turin, where the 
Royal Opera will give ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” Humper- 
‘‘Hansel und Gretel’ and Weber's ‘‘Der Frei- 
The latter work has not been given in Italy for 


dinck's 
schiitz.’ 
many years. 


Rosa Olitzka.—The contralto Olitzka, who was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera House Company here, is 
singing Carmen and Ortrude at Covent Garden, and 
sang at the third Richter concert in London on November 
1 (Monday last); also at the second London Philharmonic, 
November 18. 


Naples.—The first work of the young composer Gian- 
tureo was produced lately at the Mercadante at Naples. 
The success was colossal, but perhaps not quite genuine. 
The composer of the new piece, named Rococu, :. a son of 
the Italian Minister of Justice, and it is rumored that his 
father, who is a distinguished musician, aided in the com- 
| position. 











Fienry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 








EW YORK. 


FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, 
EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 

ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


violoncellist. 





MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON; 
JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist?) GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; 
EVAN WILLIAMS; CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MILES. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 





Tour Postponed Until October, 1898. 
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CAMPANARI. 





ROSENTHAL. 


POSTPONED ON ACCOUNT OF ILLNESS.) 





PLANCON. 
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Washington Music News. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 27, 1897. 
B* the time this reaches you society at the national 
capital, which en passant is liberal in its good opin- 
ion of THe Courter, will have seated itself upon its win- 
dow seats, or be lolling upon its multi-pillowed divans 
scanning the while your last edition for a musical menu 
for the autumn and winter—for Washington society with- 
out neglect posts itself well upon matters musical, both 
in anticipation and in retrospect. 

Again, the embassies, the legations and attachés here 
find in THe Courrer much to interest them, especially 
those from England and the Continent, and this element 
of society here patronizes abundantly all musical enter- 
tainments. 

Washington society maps out its time as a tailor cuts 
his garment, and the space allotted for musical entertain- 
ment is not scant. Like similar circles in other cities it 
finds that in the multitude of musical attractions—visiting 
attractions—a modicum of chaff has lodgement in the 
wheat, and to minimize disappointment it seeks the cau- 
tionary signals in the pages of your paper. You are an 
element in its curriculum of education, learning what and 
whom to patronize with benefit. 

Anticipating the season here, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (to begin at the top), having gauged society 
and its general patronage thoroughly, has determined 
upon the matinee system as being the best adapted to its 
patrons, and these will be given at the fashionable La- 
fayette Square Opera House at 4:15 o’clock. This will 
afford the creme de la creme subjects for conversation at 
succeeding evening functions, and a golden opportunity 
offers the chappies and chappines, whose threadbare top- 
ics will be set aside, and music be the theme—of which art 
all society is conversant. 

Those patrons of the orchestra to be most incon- 
venienced are the Government employés—male and 
female—a large clientéle by the way and constant. These 
must now hurry from office desk, plunging suddenly 
into what is apposite—an atmosphere of high art—with 
scarce a moment’s preparation of thought or habit. 

Of the vocal societies here the Damrosch, for male 
voices, is popular, under Edward Varela, a relative of 
Sousa. Mr. Varela is young, but the successful singing of 
his club is indicative of an inherited talent, well out at 
usury. Mr. Varela is modest in demeanor, and until last 
season was known musically in accompaniments, in which 
he is finished. Inspiration seems to have come to him, 
however, as it will “when one begins to trust to one’s own 
wings,” and the society is fortunate in possessing him. 

Church going is most popular in Washington. As a 
city of churches it is an easy first. These church folk are 
chary of their singers, and many choirs here are most 
excellent. Mr. Otto Luebkert, a young baritone of 
marked talent and exceptional musicianly character— 
all of which was discovered by Mrs. Harriet Mills of this 
city—has been engaged as soloist by the Calvary Baptist 
Church, the largest organization of that sect south of your 
city. Mr. Luebkert’s singing is uniformly pleasing, both 
because of voice, quality and fine tone production. 

Friends of Mr. Homer Lind, a Washington young man 
and baritone, were glad to note in THE Courter of the 
23d, in your London letter, of his well-being and excellent 
work. 

The Choral Society is in active rehearsal of works of 
shorter vein for near production, and under Prof. Josef 
Kaspar will appear shortly with soloists from New York. 
This society is progressing since it decided to produce 
lighter works than great oratorios. It gave them well, 
but the public, as such, were slow to appreciate high art 
as embodied therein. 

John Philip Sousa has written an important soprano 
role in his new opera, “The Bride Elect,” for Miss Alice 
Judson, of this city, who has recently sung with much 
success in the Castle Square Opera Company. In January 
and in Boston the opera will be produced. Mr. Sousa 


has known Miss Judson from girlhood and has an abid- 
ing faith in her ability. Her voice, rich in timbre, is 
resonant and is dominated by a force behind it all—great 
musical feeling and abundant intelligence. She goes to 
Mr. Sousa fresh from Mrs. Mills’ studio. 

Mr. Xander, the Saengerbund Society leader, has 
brought this club to a fine standard in tone delivery and 
phrasing—two elements hitherto neglected. His Sunday 


judgment and in character are praiseworthy. 

Mrs. Thomas Noyes, wife of one of the Evening Star 
proprietors, is soloist at the First Baptist Church, having 
been replaced at Calvary by Mrs. Luebkert. 

It is hoped that an article in a late issue of THE Mu- 
SICAL Courter, “In Quest of Seven Millions,” will bring 
into life again the now dormant Georgetown Orchestra, 
of this city, and that its services may be utilized in the man- 
ner set forth. This society of musicians is still practicing 
under Dr. Anton Gloetzner and it is feared that their 
status is of the light under the bushel stamp. The gen- 
tlemen of this once good orchestra may i. their seclusion 
feel that “only genius can completely understand genius,” 
and do not dare trust those of us who enjoy Mr. Paur’s 
orchestra. It is hoped the Klondike smack to the “Seven 
Millions” article will act as a stimulant to these really 
good fellows and musicians. XHALE. 


Francis Fischer Powers’ Studio Reception. 


EDNESDAY, October 27 last, will be a day mem- 
orable in musical and social life, for then it was 

that Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, fresh from his Western 
successes, opened to his friends—and their name is legion— 
his beautiful new duplex studios in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Powers met his guests as they entered, and seemed to take 
a delight in the praises that the splendor of his studios 
and the artistic singing of his pupils evoked. It is safe to 
say that Mr. Powers’ “afternoon” was as ideal as it is pos- 
sible to make one. What with the splendor of the rooms, 
the fine singing of the pupils, not a few of whom have just 





arrived from the West with Mr. Powers to continue their 
vocal studies here, and the exquisite playing of an invis- 
ible orchestra, one felt oneself in the seventh heaven of 
delight. Those who contributed so artistically to the suc- 
cess of the affair were Miss Lucie Stainback, Miss Rosa- 
lind Cobin and Miss Lucie Benedict, each of whom did 
their teacher proud and captivated the listeners by their 
artistic singing. 

For the men Mr. Franklyn Bunn, who comes from Mr. 
Powers’ Denver class and of whom so much was ex- 
pected, was easily first, according to the furore he created 
His voice is a rare tenor of unusual sweetness and vi- 
brancy, and when you add to this a finish of style thit 
many an eminent artist would envy you will not wonder 
that in Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” and other selections Mr 
Bunn carried all before him. Truly his is a bright fu- 
ture. Mr. Herbert Miller, who, by the way, is to asstst 
Mr. Powers in teaching this winter and who caused such 
a stir at Grinnell, Ia., some months ago by his fine sing- 
ing, shared the honors with Mr. Bunn, his fine, manly 
baritone ringing out with the authority of the artist. No 
greater compliment can be paid Mr. Miller than to say 
that his mezzo voce is so very like that of his teacher 
that in the crush not a few mistook his voice for that >of 
Mr. Powers. Mr. John McCarthy (John Fredericks) is 
a tenor who can hold his own with the best of them and 
his singing of Wednesday last left nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Victor Baillard, of whom meritorious mention has 
been made in these columns on more than one occasion, 
possesses a baritone voice of fine dramatic power and of 
infinite possibilities. His singing of Gounod’s “Repentir” 
proved one of the features of the afternoon. Last. and 
if least in stature and years, at least not in merit were 
Masters Earl Gulick and Morris Parkinson. 

These boys both have wonderful talent in different 
fields, Master Gulick being a phenomenal boy soprano 


night programs at the club house are selected with good | 


and a pupil of Mr. Powers and Master Parkinson being a 
pianist and nephew of Mr. Powers, who is educating him 
in music under Mrs. Agnes Morgan. The boys are nine 

| and sixteen years of age respectively and their perform- 
ances elicited great applause. Mr. Horace Kinney’s ac- 
companiments were, as they always are, features in them 
selves and materially aided the singers in the successes 
they scored. 

Among the more prominent of the 800 guests present 
were Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. Edward Knox, Mrs 
John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Albert Bierstadt, Mrs. Henry 
Ross, Mrs. Gardyne Stewart, Vice-Consul of Russia Ar- 
cady Veiner, Mrs. Robert Estling Westcott, Mrs. Frank 
Northrop, Mrs. Jerome Bernheimer and others 


The Clef Club of New York. 


HE thirty-fourth meeting of this club, held at the 
Arena last Wednesday evening, proved one of th 
most interesting and instructive that the club has yet en- 
joyed. The usual proceedings were delayed in order that 
the club might convey a token of appreciation and interest 
to the treasurer, Mr. Edward D. Jardine, in his recent 
marriage. The gift—a preserve dish and spoon of solid sil 
ver and gold, appropriately engraved—was presented in a 
telling speech by Mr. H. W. Greene. 

The Clef Club, of which Mr. Frank H. Tubbs is pres: 
dent, discusses at each meeting some subject of musical 
worth and interest. “Musical News and Views” was the 
subject last Wednesday, one which was broad enough to 
admit the culling of knowledge from many fields. Mr. ! 
Stanford Brown, whose series of articles in THE COURIER 


has attracted wide attention, spoke on “The Vocal In 
strument and Its Use.” He held the deep interest of th 
club while he instructed them, giving by voice, gesture and 
| manner very clear and specific knowledge of the essentiais 


in voice. 

Mr. F. X. Arens, the second speaker, gave some prac 
tical views on “The American Musician and His Influence 
on Musical Art.” The interesting facts and incidents 
which he presented were drawn from experience, being 
based upon the long series of concerts in European cities 
which he gave several years ago, and at which he intro 


duced American composers to Europeans. Mr. F. W 


Wodell, of Boston, who has just returned from Europ 
then set forth in a most attractive manner many incidents 
of that trip, interspersed with sketches of musicians whom 


he had met. He dwelt especially upon his interview with 


Mr. William Shakespere 


Three new members were elected at this meeting, and 
six applicants for membership are before the committee 
The club is composed of about 100 musicians and 


teachers 


Mrs. Carlyle Petersilea 

In New York 
RS. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, for several years 
a well-known pianist and teacher in Boston, where 
she held a favored position both in social and musical 
circles, has removed to this city, and is now located in a 

delightful spot at 110 West Eighty-fifth street 

Mrs. Petersilea has spent the summers for some time 
at her sister’s cottage at Narragansett Pier, where she 
made a large acquaintance of New York people sefore 
this year inducements have been held out to her to make 
this city her residence, but this past summer the induce 
ments took such a practical shape that it would have been 

unbusiness-like to have refused them 
Mrs. Petersilea started her season here about two weeks 
ago with a large number of private pupils, and this num 


ber is constantly being added to. She has had offers of 


positions in two of the leading music schools in the city 
since taking up her residence here, and could fill every 
hour at her disposal twice over. Mrs. Petersilea is 


charming addition to the list of teachers doing serious 
work in this city. 








LEWIS WILLIAMS, | 


BARITONE. 


|, R. E. Johnston & Co., Managers, | 


33 Union Squarc, Decker Building, or 
205 West 102d Street, New York. 











Antoinette Trebellt, Pine toa sopcane. 


<a NOVEMBER until MAY, 1898....... 


[By special arrangement with Messrs. Vert & Harriss. 


Sole Representative for the 
United States : 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals, Etc. 
The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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REPORT sent to us trom St. Louis states that! Entrance Examinations at the National Con- 
Herbert's Band isa ‘ frost,” as itis called when servatory. 
a public entertainment fails to draw the public. Mr. LTHOUGH the initial dates of the examinations to 
Herbert cannot expect to be a great brass band con- 
ductor unless he devotes all his energy to that one | Music have passed, entrance examinations are being held 
specialty. This ‘‘ Jack of all trades and master of | weekly for admission to the operatic and orchestral classes 
none” cannot endure at allin an era like ours, when | To-morrow (Thursday), from 3 to 4, Victor Capoul and 


the aim is directed tospecialization, to the exhaust- | Gustave Hinrichs will examine those who are anxious to 
| take advantage of the many advantages of the opera class 
President Jeannette M. Thurber believes that with the 
abundance of vocal wealth in this country, a school of 


the various classes at the National Conservatory of 


ive study of one single pursuit in order to secure 
the best results. It wis to have been foreseen that 
in the many aims Mr. Herbert was pursuing some 
bad to miss, and the brass band necessarily was the 


promising opera singers should be created, singers who 

7 could act, sing and speak. She is a stickler for proper 
first. : pie a 

and graceful diction, and, with such a master as Victor 

Sieveking. Capoul, an accomplished artist himself, there need be no 


: . ye more complaints of gauche, ungraceful or inartistic sing- 
HE great Dutch pianist’s first appearance this season 


‘th the Seid! S RB kl Frid ing among American students 

a _ Pe SONY, CS SESTEIM,. OF — ae Oe Mr. Gustave Hinrichs conducts the orchestral exam- 
ing, November 5, has aroused a great deal of interest in : ¢ ? “a j ie 
; TI “tar aM “a1 inations, one of which occurs next Friday, from 3 to 4 
as Sey: Bay 2 ey SC ae Se All instruments are taught at the National Conserva 
undoubtedly be severely tested, as it is generally known eae Guatiun ss sntie ee , me 
ae ae ne te eee th Saint-Saér tory, and its orchestra 1s an excelient one tor young men 
that Sieveking’s grez ar horse” is > Si Saéns : 
™ asia — ae 3 x — to develop their talent by practice and under such an ex- 
> I yI 
concerto, which he will play for the first time in Greater 
New York. Sieveking’s great success last year will un 


doubte dly be repeate d this season 


perienced and arduous conductor as Mr. Hinrichs 

The National Conservatory announces a series of four 
orchestral concerts to be given at the Madison Square 
Concert Hall during the months of January, February, 
March and April, 18098. They are to be under the conduc- 
torship of Gustave Hinrichs, the orchestra being com- 


Clemente Belogna, Bass. 
r. should always be a matter of interest to music lovers 
in America to know when a foreign artist is willing to | posed of pupils recruited from the orchestral classes of 
the institution and their teachers. Soloists will be selected 





undertake the trouble of mastering the English language. | 

When the artist is of such distinction as Clemente Belogna, | from the faculty and pupils. These concerts are to be 
given under the auspices of the subscribers to the perma- 
nent orchestral fund of the National Conservatory and will 


the Italian bass-baritone, the announcement is one of no 


minor importance 
For the past two or three seasons Signor Belogna, not- | therefore be free. Dates will be announced later 


\ successes, has steadfastly and quietly been devoting him- 
Two Myer Pupils.—Miss Saidie Vere Milne, reader and 


self to the study of English and of oratorio, and at the 
vocalist, and Miss Winifred Williams, contralto, both 


withstanding his many important foreign and hi 
same time he has filled two important church positions in 
New York city—at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church and | pupils of Edmund J. Myer, and both well and favorably 
the Temple Emanu-El. He is said to have already known, not only in New York, but throughout the State, 
reached a high point of perfection in his new attainments, gave avery successful entertainment in Binghamton, N. Y 
and is considered by many to be the best qualified oratorio Tuesday evening, October 26. They were assisted on this 
occasion by Mr. F. Sydney Smith, baritone; Mr. Frederic 
Ayers Johnson, mandolin; Mr. R. H. Holcomb, tenor; 
Milne-Williams 


singer of foreign birth and education who now sings in 
English 

Signor Belogna has had ample preperation for winning | Miss Kate Fowler, accompanist. The 
studied under Cima in Milan, and after combination is a strong one 


ed 


fresh laurels He 


é 7 is ¢ ) there he s: ng No dadica and oO - " 
meking bh but ther : with rdica and other Chamber Music Recitals.— Miss Cornelia Dyas, pianist, 


will give a series of three morning chamber music recitals 


of Italy : 
ibe : at the Hotel Manhattan, Forty-second street and Madison 
After two seasons in his native land he went to South . 


leading artists in opera and concerts in the principal cities 


avenue, on Fridays, November 5 and 19 and December 2, 
at 11 o'clock. She will have the assistance of Miss Maud 
Powel!, violinist, and Mr. Paul Miersch, ‘cellist. The 
works to be given in the series are by Schubert, Saint 
Saéns, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky and Goldmark 


America with the Italian opera company, and came from 
there to the United States, where he first sang for one sea 
son with the Milan Opera Company, and the following 
eason with Colonel Mapleson’s company. Subsequently 


he was heard in association with Emma Juch. He accom 
Music at Oakland.— ‘The same interest was manifested 


in Xaver Scharwenka’s recital as at San Francisco. The 
Oakland /nquirer particularly regrets that there has been 


panied the great tenor Campanini on all of his American 
concert tours, appearing several times in ail the large 


cities of the country in connection with this artist, and 
also later with Ovide Musin no opportunity for hearing him in conjunction with or 


Signor Belogna wi!l re-enter the musical field this sea- chestra, saying: “He is a player of such commanding 


son under the management of Mr. Remington Squire, and powers as to be heard with greatest advantage with 


one can scarcely glance at his many and extremely lauda orchestral accompaniment The paper gives a good 


tory press notices without feeling assured of his future Criticism of his main qualities as a pianist, and points out 


and continued success that his rubato in the famous “Polish Dance” does not 
fully agree with that usually heard in its performance by 

Clary, Towne and Meyn.—Mary Louise Clary, E. C. | many aspiring local pianists. On Friday evening Mr. and 
Towne and Heinrich Meyn sang in Baltimore on Novem- Mrs. Georg Henschel will give a song recital at Oakland 
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A d’Arona Pupil. 





Mrs. Carnes’ Merropo.itan Désvut 


N American singer who is commanding success in 
A Boston and New York is Mrs. Carnes, a pupil of 
that estimable vocal teacher Mme. Florenza d’Arona, who 
has started so many pupils on the road to fame. Mrs 
Carnes has been engaged for concerts at Oxford and 
Crystal Springs, Miss., during the coming month 

The following comments are from the New York press 
on the occasion of her début: 

Mrs. S. T. Carnes always draws a large and enthusiastic audience 
Her successful metropolitan début is an event of interest Ver 
York Herald 
Mrs. Gen. Carnes made her début at the Academy of Music last 


night as an opera singer. She reseisbles Adelina Patti in appear 


ance, while her voice is of the same same sweet tone. She acquitted 
herself to the great satisfaction of the audience, and in response to 
an enthusiastic encore rendered “The Last Rose of Summer’ 
again 

Mrs. Gen. Carnes, of Memphis, Tenn., made her début last even 
ing at the Academy of Music Her voice is sweet toned and she 
sings with dramatic expression. She was decidedly successful 


New York Daily News 





At the Academy of Music last evening Mrs. S. T. Carnes was re 
warded for her efforts by t applause of a critical audience. She 
sings with excellent style and is exceedingly pretty Vew York 
Sun 


Mme. Helen von Doenhoff.— The dramatic contralto 
Helen von Doenhoff, has become well known through 
her interpretations of Ortrud in “Lohengrin, Azucena ‘n 
“Il Trovatore,” Fides in “The Prophet,” Amneris in 
“Aida” and Carmen. She is now increasing her Wagner 
ian repertory in consequence of propositions to sing in 
Germany. For this reason and because of her pupils 
Madame von Doenhoff will limit her engagements this 
season to a few appearances in concert and oratorio or 
opera. Madame von Doenhoff first came into notice in 
1889, when she was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, which she left to join the Carl Zerrahn com 
bination, including at that time Juch, Perrotti, Campanari 
Aus der Ohe and Victor Herbert 

Later she sang at the great Pittsburg festival, where 
Lilli Lehmann and Herr Fischer also sang: soon after 
this she appeared in the larger cities of Great Britain with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. While in England she 
appeared also at the Liverpool Philharmonic concerts and 
at a number of concerts given by important clubs, notably 
at the Grosvenor Club with Paderewski The successes 
which Madame von Doenhoff gained abroad she has du 
plicated in this country. With such varied and excellent 
preparation it is not surprising that she is successful as a 
teacher and that several young singers ambitious to ap 
pear in dramatic roles have placed themselves under het 


direction 


The Maine Festival by Long Distance Telephone.— 
People were able to sit in their homes and officesin Bangor, 
Rockland, Augusta, Lewiston, Auburn, Boston and other 
cities and hear the fine musical program at the Portland 
Auditorium last evening. The New England Telegraph 
and Telephone Company had an instrument in the building 
and were thus enabled to entertain their patrons in the 
cities named. The Press office was given an opportunity 
of hearing the Toreador song by Heinrich Meyn, and 
the effect was most satisfactory. The tones of the singer 
were very distinct, and when the full orchestra played the 
volume of sound was remarkable —Port/and Daily Press, 
October 20, 1897 


7° 





ber 2 and 3, in one of the most important concerts which 


vill be given there this season. The works performed 





were the Ninth (choral) Symphony, by Beethoven, and 
the Columbian Prize Cantata, by Melamet, both of which 
were conducted by Mr. Melamet 
DAVID MANNES, 
* * * J 
Violinist. eee 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
New Yorx. 








KATHERINE RUTH 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, 
or STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 





Returned from Stockholm Exposition, Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall (London), Nashvilie Exposition, &c. 


**A finished artist.’’— Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 
**An expert organist of the first rank.’’—Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Stockholm). 


I I E Y M A N **Manipulated the splendid instrument in Queen’s Hall to perfection.’’— The Standard ( London). 
9 ‘*Great enthusiasm and applause.’’—Crystal Palace Herald (London). 


FOR OPEN DATES ADDRESS 


9 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. H. PHIPPS. 


PHIPPS & CAMPIGLIO, 


MUSICAL AND LYCEUM AGENTS. , 


Correspondence Solicited from Conductors of ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


HARDMAN HALL, 198 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


P. F. CAMPIGLIO. 


Correspondence solicited from Churches, 
6 Sunday Schools, Lodges, Clubs, Asylums, 
Bazars, Hospitals, &c. 


* We are the recognized agents not only 
of the leading Vocal and Instrumental 
Artists now prominent before the public, 
but also of the ablest representatives of all 
the various musical and literary branches 
of entertainment. ‘ 


No connection with any other agency. 


TELEPHONE : No. 2717 18th Street. 
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Gaertner.—The excellent ’cellist, Miss Leontine Gaert- 
ner, is to appear with the Arion Club on November 14. 
She expects to play a new concerto with orchestra. 


Katherine Bloodgood.—This famous contralto will again | 


be heard in Toronto this season. She has just accepted an 
engagement for January 1. She sings in Pittsburg Decem- 
ber 31. 

The Cecilia Bradford Trio.—At a concert given in the 


Brick Church, Rochester, on October 25, the Cecilia | 
Bradford Trio, of New York, was listened to with pleasure | 


by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Hilke and Clary.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano, and Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, contralto, were heard in this city in a 
very fine interpretation of ‘‘ The Holy City,” by Gaul, on 
October 31, under the direction of Mr. William Chester. 

George V. Grinnell.—Mr. George V. Grinnell, a talented 
young pianist and violinist of Mystic, Conn., is in this city 
for the winter. Mr. Grinnell is studying piano and com- 
position with William Otis Brewster, and the violin with 
Hubert Arnold. 

Sembrich Flowers.—Much of the floral display at the 
Sembrich concert was due to cable orders from European | 
friends of the great singer. Most of the flowers were fur- 
nished by the florist S. Hofheimer, 319 East Nineteenth 
street, one of the best known of the New York establish- 
ments in that line. 

Margaret Reid’s Engagements.—Margaret Reid, the 
well-known soprano, who has recently been heard in Lon- 
don, where she earned new laurels, has been engaged for 
several performances of opera at Versailles, France. She 
will sing Marguerite in *‘ Faust,” Juliette, Mignon and | 
Carmen. 

A Pupil of Madame Von Doenhoff.—Miss Margaret 
Crawford, who sang the entire part of Siebel in ‘‘ Faust” at | 
the Débutantes’ Opera Club last Tuesday evening, made a 
marked impression on the audience by the ease and grace 
of her interpretation. Miss Crawford, as is evident from a | 
letter written to Madame Von Doenhoff, attributes this dra- | 
matic success entirely to her teacher 

Mrs. Blair, of St. Louis, a Powers Pupil.—Mrs. James 
Lawrence Blair, of St. Louis, who is soon to arrive in New | 
York, for the purpose of taking her usual course of lessons 
of Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, and whose charming per- 
sonality and beautiful voice won many hearts on the | 
occasion of her last visit to New York, has a voice of wide | 
range, uniform in breadth and fullness of tone, pure, sweet | 

and clear as a bell. 

B. Elisworth Giles at the Norwich Festival.—That 
excellent tenor, E. Ellsworth Giles, is constantly extending | 
his work in the concert world. He has just been engaged 
to appear December 9 and 10 at the Norwich Festival. 
Negotiations are pending with other organizations. On 
November 12 he sings with the Tremont Choral Club. 

Francis Fischer Powers Resumes.—Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, who signalized his return to the city by giving a 
reception on Wednesday last in his new studios in Carnegie 
Hall, has resumed his teaching, and bids fair to break the 
record, made last season, of giving 121 lessons in one week. | 
Fully twenty-four of Mr. Powers’ pupils this season come 
from Denver, Col., where Mr. Powers has been teaching 
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for the past six months, and where, in all probability, he 
will teach for six months in the year for at least the next 
five years to come, so great has his success been at that 
place. 


Van Renselaer Bunn, who comes to New York to continue 
his studies with Francis Fischer Powers (whose pupil he 
was in Denver last summer), possesses a voice of peculiar 
penetration and charm. A Western writer recently said of 
his singing: ‘‘It swells out on the air like a rich, sweet 
song of a bird heard in the still night, with all its passionate 
cadence, and then steals softly away like the murmur of a 
silver brook as it slips down over moss covered stones in a 
forest.” What an imagination that writer has! 

Francesca Ornstein.—A series of chamber music con- 
certs has been arranged by Mr. Irving P. Irons, to be given 
on Monday evenings, November 15, December 13, and 
| January 10, in Masonic Hall, Newport. For the second of 
| the series, Francesca Ornstein, pianist, of New York, has 
| been engaged as soloist. The Beethoven String Quartet, 
of Boston, and the Adamowski String Quartet have been 
engaged for these concerts and; prominent vocalists will 
| also assist. 


Beekman. 








Mrs. Adelaide Beekman, whose voice has 





| been much admired in private musical circles, has been per. 


suaded to try her fortunes on the stage, and offers her ser- 
vices for concertsand public entertainments. Mrs. Beek- 
man’s voice, a dramatic soprano of high quality, has been 
well trained and shows high cultivation. She sings with 
expression, has command of two or three languages, and is 


| altogether a capable artist. Mrs. Beekman, with these quali- 


ties and her attractive personality, ought to win success as a 
public singer. 

David Mannes at Norwich, Conn.—Following is from 
the Norwich Au//etin of last week 

Mr. Mannes’ violin work was enthus‘astically received. His 
hearers yielded themselves to the spell of his wonderfully fine play- 
ing with the first note which his facile bow drew from the sympa- 
thetic strings, and in each case the final chord awoke a tumult of 
applause. The numbers for violin and piano were also most enjoy- 
able, each musician playing with sucha just and absolute under- 
standingof the parity and disparity of the other’s portion of the con- 
cord of sweet sounds being evoked that the effect was delightful 

And this is from the Evening Record: 

To say that the concert was a great artistic success but faintly 
conveys an idea of the excellence of the entertainment. It was the 
most notable musical event that has occurred in this city since the dis- 
continuance of the Norwich Festival Association some two years ago. 

Mr. Mannes was happiest in his performances of “ The Bee," by 
Schubert-Halir, Pierne’s “ Serenade,” and ‘* Elfintanz,” of Popper- 
Auer-Schubert's composition, is a perfect little gem,and the *‘Sere- 
nade” is r'\ythmically bewitching. 

Mr. Mannes possesses a large tone,rich and sonorous, and a sure 
technic. His playing is marked by dash and certainty, and his in- 
tonation is impeccable. 


Celia Schiller.—This favorite pupil of Carrefio has a 


grip full of excellent notices, from which we cull several: 


The command which this artist has over the instrument, her abso- 
lute self possession throughout the long piece, with its complicated 
orchestral accompaniment, the pearly effect of her notes, well 
earned the three recalls that the big audience gave her. Miss 
Schiller is going to be heard of often —New York Evening Sun. 


Miss Celia Schiller rendered the polona‘se, by Chopin, with clear 
touch and faultless technic. For an encore she played Mendels- 


| sohn’s “Spring Song” with exquisite delicacy and charm.—/Ai/a- 


delphia Times. 


Miss Schiller has been heard with the Apollo Club before, when 
she made a brilliant impression. Her technic is well founded, and 
her established knowledge of the keyboard, combined with an in- 
tensely musical, poetic and dramatic fire, imbues her performance 


| with a multiplicity of satisfactory elements. Her interpretation of 


a Chopin nocturne was the reading of a poem, by a poet artist. 
Miss Schiller also p'ayed Liszt's Rhapsody and Cracovienne, by 
Paderewski.—Newark Sunday Call. 

Clementine Sheldon Hess Sings.—That this sweet 
voiced singer is appreciated is evident froma perusal of 
these excerpts: 

Though Miss Clementine Sheldon has been heard in the city sev- 
eral times, an anxious expectance was perceptible among the audi- 
ence just previous to her appearance. and her selection, “Me Voila 





Bunn with Francis Fischer Powers.—Mr. Franklyn 


] 
Seule Enfin’’ (Queen of Sheba) was given in a manner that was 
faultless and highly pleasing to her auditors. Miss Sheldon was 
suffering from a severe cold, but so well did she control her voice 
that but few were aware of the fact.—Ainghamton Leader 








Additional interest was attached to the services at the First M. E 
Church yesterday from the beautiful singing of Clementine Shel 
don, who has spent the past three years in vocal study under the 
best masters in New York city. Her voice isarich, sweet quality, 
a pure soprano of great range, uniform in the entire register. Her 
work reveals a fine method and technic and an expression that is in- 
telligent and admirable, It is likely that Miss Sheldon will be en- 
gaged regularly and that a part at least of the male choir will be 
dispensed with.—Leader, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Arturo Nutini, Pianist and Violinist.—Mr. Nutini is 
said to play the violin as well or better (which hardly seems 
possible) than the piano. Let it be understood that he is 
an educated artist, whose sincerity and poetic charm are 
Appended are two press notices 





indisputable. 

Signor Nutini, the blind pianist, is a wonder. This man is no 
freak, as blind musicians sometimes are. Though totally blind al- 
most from birth, his rendering of classical music is regarded by 
critics as marvelous.—New York Journa/l 
| Nutini is called the “ Blind Paderewski.”’ 
what Paderewski would do if he were blind; he could do no better 
than Signor Nutini.—.Vew York Tribune 

William Edward Mulligan’s Organ Piaying.—Anent 
this superior organist’s playing the 77mes said this 

The firstin a series of six organ recitals arranged by Mr. Wm 
Edward Mulligan was given last evening at St. Mark's Church, this 
city. Mr. Mulligan disclosed himself to be a program maker of ad- 
mirable judgment and an executant of considerably more than 








It is impossible to say 


average ability 
The selection set forward by him comprehended a musical educa 


tion inepitome. It began with the always welcome sonata No. 2 in 


C minor, of Alex. Guilmant, in the interpretation of the beautiful 
adagio movement, of which Mr. Mulligan was especially happy. To 
the sonata succeeded the Allegretto Grazioso, of Berthold Tours 


with its graceful and flowing theme the Hatiste “Communion” in G 
the broad and dignified melody of which, with its striking figured 
accompaniment, was delightfully playe« 

The popular selection consisted of the “O Sanctissima,” of Fer- 
dinand Lux, which created a profound impression. Sup, lementing 
these were the tremendous toccata and fugue in D minor of | 
Sebastian Bach 

Margaret Gaylord as Yum-Yum at the Astoria.— 
Miss Gaylord was the one selected among many singers 
for ‘‘ The Mikado,” and many of the best sopranos in New 
York were among those considered. That she has been 
particularly successful in this field may be seen by the fol 
owing: 


Miss Gaylord captivated exquisite singing and 





every body by her 
capital acting of Gasilda. It was a charming performance.—Au/ 


falo Courier 


Miss Gaylord looked every inch a nobleman's daughter as she first 
with the Duke and 


stepped upon the stage, and her 


Duchess of Plaza Toro was the signal for deafening applause.- 
° & apt 
| Buffalo Commercial. 


appearance 


Miss Gaylord, who sang Gasilda, the d 


Duchess of Plaza Toro, brought her charming personality into the 
| role, and was as sweet and pretty and as dainty as could be desired 


—Buffalo Times 


hter of the Duke and 


aug! 


Miss Margaret Gaylord, the seprano soloist, fully met the require- 
| ments of the occasion. She has a winning face and presence, and 
her charming and unaffected manner isin itself very prepossessing 
Her voice isof wide range and unc »mmonly fu!ll and resonant, of a 
most pleasing quality and show ng excellent training. Her prin- 
cipal number, the aria from “ Mignon,” was most beautifully sung 
and showed the qualities of her voice and train'ng to good advan- 
tage. A delightful feature of her singing was the perfect sympathy 
between the singer and the song—a seemingly simple thing, but not 
often seen, for this is the highest expression of art. musical concep 
tion, anda gift which is most rare. She was recalled after each 
appearance and can carry away with her the consciousness that she 
Times. 





made a distinct success.— Des Moines, /a., 


| Another Successful Moyle Pupil.—Joseph 
berg has been appointed leading bass at the Church of the 
Epiphany, Thirty-fifth street and Lexington avenue, 
| Henry de Koven Rider's choir. Mr. Rider was recently 
| assistant organist at St. Bartholomew's, and has succeeded 
in establishing a choir capable of singing a fine service. 
| Mr. Vandenberg has a heavy bass voice, of the profundo 
character. Other pupils of Mr. Samuel Moyle occupying 
| good positions are Mrs. Mary E. Brooks, contralto, pre- 


Vanden- 
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viously noticed in these columns, and Mr. Theo. E. Hiller, a 
promising tenor in the quartet choir of the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Choir. 

Jessie L. Gardner Resumes.—Miss Jessie L. Gardner, 
pupil of Xaver Scharwenka, has resumed teaching, having 
opened a studio at 572 Park avenue, near Sixty-third street. 
Miss Gardner has high testimonials from old patrons, which 
are the most effective always. She alsoarranges musicales 
for her pupils. 

Concert at Hotel Castleton.—\ast Monday a concert 
took place at the Hotel Castleton, New Brighton, S. L, 
under the auspices of Miss Lilly Riedel, pianist. Hans 
Kronold, 'cellist, played in delightful style, and the solos of 
Mrs. Jacoby, songs by Franz, Rubinstein and Reynaldo 
Hahn, were delivered with deep musical feeling and a 
wonderful tone volume. 

Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison.—One of the daughters of 
Maine who sang in the recent festival was Mrs. Jennie 
King-Morrison, who was born in Portland, her father being 
well known there. She possesses a contralto voice of re- 
markable compass and quality, and studied with Mr. Will- 
iam Henry Dennett, the well known Portland vocal teacher. 
Mrs. Morrison is a favorite with the public, not ouly in her 
native State, but in many of the large cities of the country 
where she has sung in concert. Recently she sung with 
success in Paris and Florence, where the press commented 
enthusiastically upon the style of her singing and the re- 
markable timbre of her voice. 

Mrs. Morrison sang at the morning rehearsal on Wednes- 
day with great finish and artistic expression, and the daily 
press said: ‘On Wednesday afternoon the gem of the pro- 
gram was ‘Good-by, Sweet Day,’ by Mrs. Jennie King 
Morrison.” 

The ‘* King’s Own,”’ Song for Bass by George Lowell 
Tracy.— This new song has attained an almost unparalleled 
sale in the short time since its issue. The poem, which is 
of high literary excellence, is from the pen of Edward A. 
Church, one of Boston's poets and widely known in bank- 
ing circles. As this song is now being sung by such emi- 
nent singers as Hubert Wilkie, Thos. E. Clifford, A. E. 
Orcutt, Robert Bruce, of the Temple Quartet, and many 
other prominent vocalists, its popularity will be great and 
lasting. Published also for baritone. White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

J. Henry McKinley for the South Church.—The South 
Reformed Church on Madison avenue (Dr. Gerrit Smith, 
organist-choirmaster) is fortunate in the engagement just 
Mr. McKin- 
ley’s vast experience in oratorio will here stand him in 
good stead, as an oratorio is given every month. He is to 
be the soloist for Dr. Smith’s next organ recital on Mon- 
day afternoon 

Kaltenborn Applauded.—Notwithstanding the printed 
request not to applaud at Mr. Carl’s first organ recital, the 
audience with one accord vigorously applauded Mr. Kalten- 
born's solos, consisting of Rubinstein’s ‘‘Romanza” and 


announced of Mr. McKinley as tenor soloist. 


the Ries’ *‘Perpetuum Mobile.” 


Some More Sawyer Notices.—Said the Portland 


Advertiser 

Mrs. Sawyer sang to the great delight of the large audience. She 
has an easy, intelligent method, and sings with excellent expression 
fully cultivated. 


and taste. Her voice is 





Mrs. Antonia Sawyer is atthe Falmouth Hotel. She sang this 


afternoon and will sing thisevening. She sang here a year ago, and 
received very flattering notices through the papers 


is a pure contra to, relying on her voice and intelligence for effect 


Mrs. Sawyer 


—Bangor Times 

El'sworth Giles.—Here are two notices worthy of per- 
usal 

The feature of last Saturday's musicale et the Fenimore was the 
presertce of Mr E. El'sworth Giles, of New York, whose fine tenor 
voice gave delight to the large audience present.—O/sego Farmer. 

The accommodations at the Fenimore were inadequate to accom- 
modate one-half the number of people who desired to attend the 


musicale given there last Saturday evening. The singing of Mr. 
E. Ellsworth Giles, of New York, who has a rich tenor voice, was the 
leading feature on this occasion.—/reeman's Journal. 

Some of J. Harry Wheeler’s Pupiis.—Mr. Wheeler's 
pupil, Miss Mary Lee Leftwich, has been on a concert tour, 
which included Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky. She 
has just accepted an engagement as voice teacher at 
Columbia Female College, Columbia, S. C. 


Miss Maud Coley has received the appointment of voice 


teacher at the Milan College, Milan, Tenn. 

The popular contralto concert singer Miss Lena A. 
Tucker has been engaged to take charge of the vocal 
department of Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

A prominent church and concert singer, Mrs. M. G. 
Bush, has just come to Mr. Wheeler from the State of 
Nebraska. 

Bertha Bucklin to Return.—Miss Bucklin will 
arrive from her six months’ special violin study in Berlin. 
She will play at the Brooklyn Institute, and for the third 
Her artistic growth is great, and her re- 


soon 


consecutive year. 
appearance is expectantly awaited. 


Hadley’s Symphony.—Henry K. Hadley’s symphony 


has been accepted for the first concert of the Manuscript | 


Society, December 15, in Chickering Hall. Mr. Seidlis the 
conductor this year. There is universal curiosity to hear 
the work, Harry Rowe Shelley's symphony having been the 
last one by an American composer heard in New York. 


Van Yorx, the Tenor.—Indications are that, of all the 
new artists in the field this season, Mr. Van Yorx is taking 
the lead, as far as concert engagements are concerned. 
The most recent booking made is with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, for April 10. 


Sereno R. Ford’s Recital.—Mr. 
recital of this season, given at Stamford, Conn., last week 
was very well attended and the program was listened to 
with the closest attention. The Stamford papers speak of 
the recital in glowing terms. The 7e/egram speaks par- 
ticularly of Mr. Ford’s skill in playing the great Bach 
Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor, and says further: ‘‘ The 
rendering of the entire program clearly showed the techni- 
cal skill as well as the power of musical expression for 
which Mr. Ford is noted.” The Advocate refers particu- 
larly to his delicate interpretation of the ‘‘ Meditation” by 


Ford's second organ 


Fauconier. 
The program which follows shows the musical value of 

these recitals 

Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor. e .Bach 

Allegretto, B » inor ese . S00 Guilmant 

March, Queen of Sheba oa 

Vocal—All Ye Who Seek.. pation 

Mr. Everett Noyes 


Gounod 
Roberts 


Batiste 
Flotow- Buck 
Fauconier 
Faure 


Communion in G 

Overture, Stradella 
Meditation... : 
Vocal—The Palms 


Selections from Lohengrin... Richard Wagner 
Saidee Estelle Kaiser.—Some press notices of Miss 
Saidee Estelle Kaiser's recent tour with Sousa’s Band 
follow 
Two new soloists are with Mr. Sousa this time 
good, Miss Kaiser having a voice of remarkable power and sweet- 


Buffalo Courter-Record. 


They are both 


ness 


There was one in the musical ageregation which caught the fancy 
of the Scranton people more than others, Miss Saidee Kaiser, the 
sweet soprano singer so well known here. She caused her admirers 
to go into raptures, and amply demonstrated her right to the conccrt 
Her singing was certainly a distingvishing feature, and the 
Scranton Times 


stage. 
modest little woman was the heroine of the hour 


Miss Kaiser demonstrated conclusively in her rendition of her 
singie number, Venzano’s “Grande Valse.”" that the two years 
which have intervened since last she was heard in this city have 
been faithfully devoted to competent training. The characteristics 
of her voice noted then are again revealed with added lustre and 
finish. While the high notes remain true and bell-like, as before, 
evincing, however, decidedly more confident control, there has been 
an especially noticeable development of the tones in the middle 
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register, giving to her singing a smoothness of gradation ard a sym- 
It would not be fair to base judg- 
ment upon the brief test afforded by her work last evening; yet 


ously discernible 


| even this eminently satisfied her friends, and indicated th: . the 


claims made for her have not been exaggerated. Her voice at its 


present stage of development is really remarkable, justifying gen- 
erous expectations, and the sympathy and inte!ligence shown in her 


interpretation of the composer's score cause one to predict for her 


| rapid advancement in the artistic world.—Scran(on Tribune 








Heinrich Meyn at the Maine Festival.—-The eminent 
baritone, Heinrich Meyn, achieved a series of successes at 
the recent Maine Festival. His various appearances never 
failed to evoke enthusiasm, as is apparent from a glance at 


the appended press notices 


Mr. Heinrich Meyn appeared in the Toreador song from Car- 
PE 
men,”’ in which Del Puente has conquered the musical world 
i 
Who can forget his splendid interpretation of the Spanish bull 
I H 


fighter? Mr. Meyn hasa fine baritone, he has evidently been a care 
ful student, he sings honestly and conscientiously, with spirit and 
harmoniously He, too, was recalled and remembered florally 

Mr. Meyn, the great baritone, began his vocal career with operatic 
study under Paul Ehrkein Hamburg. He studied oratorio at the 
High Schoxc iv under Stock hausen 


at Frankfort 


yl, Berlin, and pursued his lyric stu« 


he voice of Heinrich Meyn is of deliciously mellow 


and vibrant quality, absolutely even throughout its wide range, and 
as brimful of pathos as it is of convincing dramatic strength. Two 


specific and valuable qualities disting 


iv. The compass of Mr 


tish his talent—his versatility 


and his quick power of stu Meyn’s voice en- 
sing roles within widely different range, even on the 


Portland Daily Pre 


ables him to 


same occasion 


Gwilym Miles and Heinrich Meyn, two new baritones, were intro 


duced and each scored a hit. They were entirely different in ap 


yearance, manner and method, but sang with power and wood judg- 
} s I judg 


ment.—Soston Globe 





The gentlemen who sang last night 1 thei cesses of the 
other concerts. Mr. Meyn sang the lor even better 
than before. * * * —/ortland Pres 

Mr. Meyn repeated his former success with his Toreador song 


which caught the house. * * * —/fort/and Daily Argus 
& 4 





From Wagner to Bizet is a far Toreador song with 
ts dash and fire is always welcome petent artists, and Mi 
Heinrich Meyn sang it in fine style ti the recall from 
which he retired laden with a bouquet of chrysanthemums.—Daziy 
Eastern Argus 

People were able to sit in their homes and offices in Bangor, Rock 


in 
land, Augusta, Lewiston, Auburn, Boston and other cities and hear 


1 Auditorium last even- 





the splendid musical gram at the Port 


ing. The New ! 





relegraph and Telephone Company had an 


ng, and were thus enabled to entertain their 





instrument in ti 


atrons in the cities named The Pre office was given an oppor- 
g Pi 





song, by Heinrich Meyn, and the 


tunity of hearing the Toreador 
effect was most satisfactory. The 


a played the volume of sound was 


tones of the singer were very dis- 


tinct, and when the full orchest: 
ertland Daily Press 





most remarkable 

Dyna Beumer in New York.—The charming Belgian 
soprano, Madame Dyna Beumer, who has been winning 
plaudits innumerable during her short stay in this country 
will sing in New York for the first time on Tuesday even- 
ing next, at the Astoria Hotel. She will have the assist- 
ance of Anton Seidl and an orchestra of seventy pieces. 
The other soloists will be Paolo Gallico, pianist, and Emilio 


de Gogorza, baritone. The program is worthy of attention 


Overture, Oberon deocvesseees Weber 
Seidl Orchestra 

Fantaisie Hongroise. , Liszt 
Sig. Paolo Gallico 

Air De Rossignol, Noces de Jeannette Massé 


With flute obligato by F 
Dyna Beumer. 


Rucquo 
Andante cantabile T'schaikowsky 
Seidl Orchestra 
Grand aria, La Somnambula Bellini 
Dyna Beumer 
Dreams Wagner 
Seid! Orchestra 
Arioso du Roi de Lahore Massenet 
Sig. Emilio de Gogorza 
Crépuscule sane . , Massenet 
ally orchestrated for Mmee. Dyna Beumer 


Wetzier 


Spe 
Spec 





With Harmonium vbligato by H. H 
Les Echos , ‘ Eckert 
Dyna Beumer 
Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 


Seidl Orchestra 
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The Sembrich Concerts. 


| quality which Melba and the rest so sate seek. adey | 


FTER an absence of over thirteen years Marcella | brich is in the meridian of her years, yet her voice in this 


Sembrich returned to New York last week—Tues- 


Bellini number savored at times of the Gerster who first 


day evening and Saturday matinée—and enjoyed a | delighted us. 


triumph that would have pleased Patti. 
program of the first concert: 


This was the | 


| graces and frippery, the grand manner and the virtuoso 


The Lieder gave us another woman for discarding the 


Sembrich sang with deep feeling and poetic 


Cintas nndeth tr tstinvesse sues dosdneceoeseccsessen Weber | Manner. . aie 
Romanza, Cielo e Mar (Giaconda)..............00cceeeeeeees Ponchielli | charm. She had to appear again and again, and finaily 
William Lavin sang Arditi’s valse “Parla” with consummate brilliancy. 
OE Er re Mozart " P : ‘ * . 
ieee Moaabatels | It was all great singing, and New York, which has en- 
Pratentin, Gira cist TORTIE. oo... oe ce ccieccccceseveces Wagner | dured howling and yelling for years, simply because Wag- 
Melodia Canone (strings only), first time................050+ P. Serrao ner’s music was imposed upon, divined the situation, and 
DEIEFO. «00+ 00420000 RSSeCeeenvreeeyre casenany Unesver mmc eens Ces Godard | th, prima donna was rewarded with an enthusiastic out- 
a5. cn ctloanitndstndtdesssecsedesasesashvaie Mozart | 
David Bispham. | break. : ; : . 
SE PIER SID cass cenicacniadessas <onnsnicacoors’s Bellini| David Bispham was in capital voice, and after the 
o™- Madame Sembrich. : | Mozart aria gave in an inimitable style the scherzo 
Ny HINGN hives po cccccneabdvcs tues savecedeasetbeesezesve Wagner | “ae eesti pes ——* 
Songs— | “Quand ero Paggio,” from ‘Falstaff. His Schumann 
IN Tis acct endehihaatteraiassusederbestasesesieiens | numbers, especially the “Gondolier’s Song,” were de- 
Gondolier Song..........-escscceccsecccccssssers seeeceees Schumann | |ightful. A great artist is Mr. Bispham. He had to sing 


ass onbccvedendeccdiordauddcsmecevesscccevewstsos 


STII vinsc sitnin cave din icdbedeactVedge vecéwisircdécncectesnd Flotow 
Mr. Lavin 
Lieder— 
I ve ciel icin 8 ns tian nioeida saveihnenetitngcnye’: 9 Schumann 
PEs dvatbnccihddbtdebatewapentdeessdecstadneepoevereetes Schubert | 
Pe iacetadbtiinsdcibhaianksadieerescapacceoessecnesss Becker 
Madame Sembrich | 
SG eras Gea aterercccasesccsescteceesecescecscesp ene | 


When Sembrich was here last she established a repu- 
tation as a coloratura of formidable skill. She was not | 
especially tempestuous as to temperament, but her mu- | 
sicianship was indubitable. She evidently belonged to | 
the same group of singers as Carlotta Patti, Adelina Patti, 
Ilma di. Murska, Gerster and other of those ladies who | 
ran races with flutes and chased chromatic scales to dan- | 
gerous altitudes; but there was an unknown quantity in 
the young singer’s personality that hinted at greater 
things, at more musical heights to be clambered. We 
knew of the Galician singer’s wonderful and various | 
talents, of her command of the piano keyboard, of her skill 
with the violin bow; so hoped that she might in time de- 
velop into a lyric prima donna and forswear the alluring 
path of primrose that led to vocal virtuosity. Her sing- 
ing last week demonstrated her unalterable fidelity to an 
ideal, demonstrated her intellectual growth, demonstrated 
her versatility. Her ideal was pure singing, not singing 
for singing’s sake; 
by the dramatic idea, the sacrifice of vocal beauty. She | 
sings, Sembrich sings—Heavens, how she sings! Even 
her pauses are filled with vocal vibrations! Her organ- 
ization is so lyric that every ornament is vitalized, every | 
run is a thing of sensuous beauty, glistening, sensuous 
beauty. It is this exquisite pose of voice, delicate techni- 
cal control, absolute ease, certainty and intonation that 
set reverberating in her audience its love for lyric art, 
for the song that is perfectly played in the throat, as if 
on some sensitive, impossible instrument. 

Intellectually her art is on an infinitely superior plane 
to her peers in vocalization. There is Melba, golden- 
throated Melba, whose music is as mechanical as a glori- 
fied parrot’s, whose middle register lacks nobility, whose 
singing lacks nobility. It is the musical quality that 
Sembrich has; it is insistent and lies far deeper than | 
mere surface taste or ordinary refinement. She is emi- 
nently musical and her head and heart reign equally in 
the kingdom ot her art. Her versatility is put to the tesi 
in every program she presents. 

Sembrich’s voice shows little of the harshness of the 
years, the years so cruel to the singer. She has an added 
breadth and surety and her breathing, the crux of ll 
vocal situations, is remarkable for its enduring quality, 
its intensity. Her trills, a little square and heavy early 
in the evening, mellowed and were exquisite in rotundity 
and flexibility. Fancy a singer making a re-entrée with 
such a perilous piece as Mozart’s lovely aria! Sembrich 
was a trifle nervous, but it wore off rapidly and at the 
close she had the house at her feet, a cold, critical and 
professional house. 

“Casta Diva” was nobly sung and in it the singer gave 
us a catalogue of all her vocal virtues. She displayed 








| did himself justice. 
| 


yet not the awful sacrifice demanded | Her ‘ 


the ‘““Erl King” as an encore. 

Mr. Lavin was very nervous, but in his ‘“‘M’Appari” he 
His voice is a true tenor and of an 
appealing timbre. 

The program of the matinée was as follows: 


Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor...........-...eeee0-00+++++Nicolai 


| Aria, An jenem Tag (Hans Heiling)............+-+seeeeeee+ Marschner 


Mr. Bispham. < 
Riles THON oc bc i cv secebessccescereaedsek st bites sesensiveceseos< Verdi 
Madame Sembrich. 


| Cite MAGE... . cdr ecacdsératehoanshneetoerereers Loschhorn 


Bin vo vice cdawcscenevdaencicecscoshdewbocwssvepeuee gested Massenet 


Bet Dae The Tee BiG iiccivecticksceteaddadesersaxcctacooese’ Gounod 
Mr. Lavin. 


ID, <0 cncccoeseustvecdueadeathedearshesedeteesinete Schubert 
PD cv cccotoveccccccceivessiabwosapibusbbedebescteoenad cove bp 0nee 
EE ee aR Can Ee Pere Foerster 


Madame Sembrich. 
eas BNE SOEs ve cnisksaddcadh cbersinedéieseubeccetiees 
Drink to Me Only.. , 
Young Richard.... 


. Rossini 


Old English Somerset ballads 


Mr. Bispham. 

Re Sie StS DOG... occ ccccccéguseddecsineseeds 
Waltz, Voce di Primavera..............+++ $ienebseesévewccess J. Strauss 
(Composed expressly for Madame Sembrich.) 

Madame Sembrich. 

March, The Ruins of Athens............cccccccsccccsccceces Beethoven 


The audience was large and representative. Sembrich, 
who is a slender hipped brunette, wore a gown of vivid 
scarlet, and was as handsome as some woodland gypsy. 
‘Ah Fors e Lui” was lovely, and more wonderful yet 
was the “Queen of the Night” aria from “Magic Flute,” 
| with its glancing staccati, its almost miraculous top tones. 
Sembrich seems to delight in the frosty region of C, D, 
E, E flat and F in alt, and even there her voice never 
loses its warmth. It is fluty and yet rich. The Strauss 
valse was a tour de force, and we were giving the inevit- | 
able “Home, Sweet Home,” and again “Ah, Non Guinge.” 
It was all of a piece, phenomenal, and yet human, normal, 
from the curse of the prima donna’s 
Sembrich is one ; 


natural, and free 
grimace—that grimace of mere technique. 
of the rare singers of her gereration, and she returns to 
us as a warning—a warning to the mob of German and 
Italian singers that has wrung our hearts, our pocket- 
books, and stunned our ears with evil singing. Sembrich 


| is the representative, a great representative, of a mighty 


school of singing, a school that is fast vanishing. It 
taught the proper use of the voice as the primary thing, 
and once the voice becomes an instrument you may play 
upon Bellini or Wagner, Mozart or Verdi, as your tem- 
But first—you must learn to sing. 

Lavin 


permanent decides. 

Mr. Bispham won his honors easily, and Mr. 
was in better voice and mood. The piano accompaniments | 
were played with great taste and finish by Mr. Waller, and 
Madame Sembrich was accompanied by her husband and 
early teacher, Herr Stengel, in a musicianly manner. 
Signor Bevignani lead the orchestra with his old time | 
skill. 


Weimar.—The season at Weimar opened unfortunately. 
The first piece was Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Kénigskinder,” but | 
Friulein Adolphi, the Goosegeit, broke a blood vessel, the 
electric chandelier was burnt out, Frau Stavenhagen fell | 


and injured herself at rehearsal, Fri. Grub could not fill the 


passion, dramatic compass, mobile execution and deep 
feeling. Her encore, “Ah Non Guinge,” from “La Son- | dramatic role, andthe new basso from Vienna was unsatis- 
nambula,” was me delivered with that “jeune fille’ | factory. 
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Praise from Experts. 


OFFICE OF THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, 
LOUIsVILLE, Ky., October 30, 1897. { 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
ROM a printer’s standpoint of view I consider the 
last issue of THe Musica Courier one of the 
most artistic, as regards typographical appearance, press 
work and general make-up, I have ever seen. The half- 
tone work is particularly good and your advertisements 
are well displayed. 

For a year past I have been watching with considerable 
interest your position on the subject of “American music 
and American musicians.” I am heartily in sympathy 
with the movement and sincerely trust that it may suc- 
Yours respectfully, 

Tuos. E. 


ceed 
BASHAM 


Special Musical Service.—At the first of the monthly 
musical services, next Sunday evening, to be held at Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church, there will be given, among other 
‘Festival Te Deum,” No. 7, Dudley 

‘ Attila,” Giuseppe Verdi; ‘‘ Calm 
** Now the Day Is Over,” 


things, these numbers 
Buck; ‘* Praise Ye,” trio, 
Be Your Love,” duet, Car] Goetze ; 
F. W. Riesberg. 

The choir consists of Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; 
Mrs. Antonia S. Sawyer, alto; Lloyd Rand, tenor; Luther 
Gail Alien, with Mr. F. W. Riesberg organist and 
musical director. 


basso, 


Katharine Ruth Heyman’s Bracelet.—‘The following 


is from the Washington, D. C., Cafzta/ of last season 


Some people at the Huberman concert were shocked to see so 
frivolous a thing as a bracelet on Miss Heyman’s arm For the 
benefit of some who did not attend the concert I will say that Miss 
Heyman is the very clever pianist who is with Bronislaw Huber 
man this season. I met her at Droop’s the other day and she showed 
me the bracelet It was the recent gift of Baroness Henglemuller 
to the young artist, and is very unique. It looks like a plain circle 
of Roman gold, and shows no place of opening. By skillful manipu 
lation of a pin it springs open. She wears it upon her left arm 
and says it has already proved such a mascot that it shall alway 
stay there 

Miss Heyman was born and raised in Sacramento, Ca She is 
the daughter of the late Arnold Heyman, violinist, who was a pup 
of Spohr Her father was her teacher until he died; then she 
went to Berlin and pursued her studies with Barth, the court pian 
ist. She has had quite a career in London and Paris, among the 
society people, where she is a great favorite, both personally and 
artistically. She was quite the rage in Par She plays frequently 
there for Lady Dufferin, wife of the British Ambassador to France 
She was also a great friend and protégé of Baroness Saint-Didier, 
who has just been killed in the awful disaster in Paris. In London 


she is the protégé of Lady Wynford. Miss Heyman says her favor 


ite music is Beethoven's, and afterward Grieg. She is a beautiful 
interpreter of Beethoven's music She has also brilliant execution, 
great technic and a dainty touch. Miss Heyman has a graceful po 
sition at the piano, and good taste in the matter of gowns Wast 


ington will be glad to see her when she comes again. She has made 


a deep impression here 

Carolyn Yeaton’s Laurels,—'This brilliant young pian 
ist has many excellent press notices, as may be seen 

I met Miss Yeaton when she first came to Jersey City and wrote 
a description of her for the woman’s column of the Journal. At that 
time I spoke of her grace and beauty, her quaint little costumes and 
her exquisite playing. I was recently invited to hear her again, and 
on that occasion she played some of the selections she intends giv 
ing at the coming concert and expressed an earnest hope that she 
would please our people. Those who attend the concert will not only 
behold a vision of youthful loveliness, but hear an artist of rare 


power.—Jersey City Times. 
j 


Miss Carolyn Yeaton, the talented young musician whose playing 
has electrified large audiences in this city, has gone to Lewiston 
Me., to spend the summer. Miss Yeaton has many admirers in this 
city. She is remarkably intelligent, and dev 
She is petite 


tes the time not given 
in fig 
dark eyes. She converses 


to music to intellectual pursuits and graceful 
ure, has a piquant face, lighted by large 
well, and has an easy manner. She dresses in a quaint style which 
suits her admirably Her individuality is marked She studied 
abroad for many months and received flattering criticisms from her 
Miss Yeaton is an enthusiast in her profession.—Brooklyn 
Union. 


Yeaton, who rendered on the piano a number of 
Her playing 


Miss Carrie L 
exquisite harmonies from Mozart, Chopin and Grieg. 
showed fine taste and feeling, and a technic that faithfully reflected 
the exact criticisms of the celebrated Moszkowski, who was her in 


structor at Berlin.—New York Mercury 








CHEVALIER 


MAURICE DE VRIES, 


First Baritone Metropolitan Opera House, New York; La tg 
Milan ; Covent Garden, London, and principal European theatres 
Will receive a limited number of selected We 
STUDIO: 302 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
Tuesdaysand Fridays. Voice Culture. Opera and 
Oratorio in English, Italian, French and German. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Will return to America 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium, Chicago. ... 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SEMBRICH AND GRAU. 


(}"= year of a hiatus from opera in this town 


was all that was necessary to illustrate prac- 
tically that Mr. Grau’s oft repeated statements re- 


garding the quality of his operatic stars was not 


based upon truth, for Marcella Sembrich, in her 
art, proves that Mr. Grau was not telling the truth 
when he so frequently asserted that his opera com- 
pany consisted of the best singers in Europe. Sem- 
brich is greater than any artist he had in his troupe. 

Mr. Grau does not intentionally deviate from the 
truth; it is merely his ignorance of the situation, 
and he does the best he can. In one of the Sunday 
interviews he says that he has listened to a large 
number of operas in Germany and elsewhere, but 
that none were fit for us here. Our weekly Euro- 
pean budget tells an entirely different story. No 
opera will ever be staged by Grau that does not 
first meet the approval of Jean de Reszké, and if he 
has not studied it it will not be staged unless it be 
one of the smaller operas, in which he does not ap- 
No one need deprecate in de Reszké 
It is merely hypocrisy to 
Hence 


pear at all. 
this business ability. 
deny the existence of such conditions. 
Grau’s opinion, even if he had a musical opinion, 
is nil. 

The appearance of Sembrich here constituted 
with many a genuine revelation, for under the 
Grau-Reszké system our people had gradually 
reached the conclusion that we were getting the 
pick of European vocal perfection, whereas one of 
the greatest singers was never even alluded to by 
Grau. The fact is, she would have eclipsed Reszké. 
and as a good business man he would not tolerate 
her in the company. 

No, Mr. Grau’s opera company was always medi- 
ocre and the performances were the same. Opera 
is ensemble and we can have no ensemble under the 
star system, and then when the star system is 
erected upon stars of the third and fourth magni- 
tude the results are musically hideous. 

As this paper has so frequently asserted, none of 
Grau’s personnel appears on Continental opera 
stages, except the de Reszkés, who sing a few 
nights a year in Russia, their home. The aggrega- 
tion he brings here is a cheap one, artificially ad- 
vanced into a superficial rank by newspaper puf- 
fery, and therefore overpaid to such an exaggerated 
degree as to make the system a crime, now known 
throughout this country through. the efforts of this 
paper as the high salary crime. 

We predict again, without the lIcast hesitation, 
that the system which Grau, Damrosch and Ellis 
are seeking to perpetuate in this land is doomed, 
and its results will be, as they have been in the past, 
melancholy and disgraceful bankruptcy. The 
American people will not hereafter pay $1,000 to 
hear a singer who is glad to do the same work in 
Europe for $100. No, that speculation is a dead 
letter. 


Dante del Papa.— Dante del Papa has just arrived from 
Richmond, where he has been singing in a series of oper- 
atic performances with pronounced success. Mr. Del Papa 
has been engaged for the concert of the Jeanne Franko 
Trio in Brooklyn, and will sing with the same organization 
at their concert in Chickering Hall on November 23. From 
some recent press notices the following are quoted: 

Del Papa, the little Italian tenor, surprised all as Elvino. He 
literally stood upon his native heath, and sang the part for all he 
was worth. He was earnest, dramatically effective, and was fre- 
quently applauded.—Richmond Dispatch. 

The tenor Del Papa made a decided hit with his audience. He 
sang and acted Elvinoin a spirited way that captivated all.—7he 
State, Richmond 


Chevalier Dante del Papa was much at ease as Elvino.—7he 
Times, Richmond. 





He sang his part with fine effect, and it could easily be seen that 
he is a capable actor as well as a finished vocalist. Personally, heis 
a charming man; he has traveled extensively, and he is intimately 
acquainted with some of the world’s greatest musicians. He has 


many of their autographs in a dainty album which was given to 


him some years ago in Rome by Mme. Emma Nevada Palmer. 

Elvino, the character in which Del Papa appears to-night, is one 
of his favorites, and one in which he has made possible his greatest 
success.—Aichmond Dispatch, October 28, 1897. 


| Mass., on Monday morning. 


Pa dementias 

| Gedeone Olivieri Dead. 

EDEONE OLIVIERI, a singing teacher of inter- 
national reputation, died at his home in Dorchester, 
He was born in Ancona, 
Italy, forty-six years ago, and, after receiving a thorough 
musical education, took up teaching, moving about from 
place to place on the Continent. While in Paris he 
coached many well-known singers for opera. 

A few years ago he went to Boston at the solicitation 
of Mr. Charles Atkinson, as teacher for Mrs. Atkinson 
(Lilian Durell), whose remarkable voice promised a great 
future for the young singer, but who, unfortunately, died 
soon after Olivieri arrived in Boston 

Signor Olivieri enjoyed a warm, personal friendship 
with a large number of the great musical artists of the 
day, and his studio was filled with their pictures and 
tokens of the esteem in which they held him. 

He had a great success as private teacher in Boston, 


| his pupils coming from all parts of the country to coach 











GEDEONE OLIVIERI. 


with him. His friends were strong champions of his skill, 
while his detractors always acknowledged the genius of 
the man in his especial line 

He was not thoroughly satisfied with his life in Boston, 
and often spoke of moving to a larger city where his tal- 
ents would be appreciated by a larger circle of people 


Max Karger.—Arrangements have just been completed 
for the American début of Max Karger, the talented violin- 
ist. At the next Sembrich concert, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Mr. Karger will be heard, and will doubtless 
be accorded a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Karger has been engaged at the suggestion of Signor 
Bevignani, who is greatly in favor of supporting American 
talent. Mr. Karger has recently been heard in Toronto, 
where he met with enormous success. The following are 
some of his notices 

Mr. Max Karger was the outside artist from New York. He is a 
violinist of the first order. The andante and finale from Vieux- 
temps’ Fourth Concerto were given a remarkably fine presentation, 


and “Annie Laurie,” with variations, played as an encore, evoked 


great enthusiasm His second number was fully as perfect, and 
showed Mr. Karger to be a complete master in bowing and finger 


ing, as well as all others details.—The Toronto World 


Mr. Max Karger, the young and able violinist, was most success- 
ful in the rendering of selections from Chopin and Wieniawski, and 
no refusal of encore would be taken—surely a high compliment from 
an audience which expected to hear nothing but Scotch airs.—Mail 


and Empire, Toront 


Mr. Max Karger proved himself a consummate master of the 
violin.—The Globe, Toronto. 

Hans Kronold.—The well-known ‘cellist, Hans Kronold, 
filled an engagement in Bridgeport on Thursday, October 
28, and added another to his long list of successes. Mr 
Kronold will, in a short time, bring out two new composi- 
tions (both of which are dedicated to him), one a Ber- 
ceuse by Max Liebling, and the other a Romance by 
Marcus Caroll. The latter number was sent to Mr. Kro- 
nold by the composer as a mark of appreciation of Mr. 
Kronold’s artistic work at the Maine Festival. It is written 
for the violoncello, with string orchestra accompaniment 

The two following notices refer to Mr. Kronold’s recent 
appearance in Bridgeport: 


Hans Kronold is unsurpassed as a ‘cellist, and his rendition of the 
grand fantaisie ‘“‘Le Desir,”’ by Servais, was a finished and highly 
artistic performance.—Aridgeport Morning Union. 





Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, has a most beautiful touch; his 
playing delighted all. His rendering of the grand fantaisie “‘ Le 
Desir,” by Servais, wascertainly to be very much admired.—Aridge- 
port Morning Telegram. 
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NOTICE. 


This issue of THe Courter will reach our readers 
twenty-four hours later than usual on account of 
Election Day falling on Tuesday, one of our principal 
press days. 


The Dannreuther Sonata Recitals. — The sonata 
recitals by Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther will not be 
given in the Fine Arts Building, as previously announced, 
on account of aconfliction of dates, but are now announced 
to take place at 46 West Thirty-seventh street, on Thurs- 
day, December 2; Wednesday, December 15; Thursday, 
January 6, 1898, and Wednesday, January 19, 1898. 

Maurice Grau.—Mr. Grau is here in the city for a few 
weeks, looking after the affairs of his company. 

The Journa/, of Monday, printed the following: 

The assignee of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau sold at auc- 
tion at No. 111 Broadway, through Adrian H. Muller & 
Son, three lots of claims and judgments, five claims toa 
lot and ranging from $15 to $1,1331.72 each. They sold at 
50 cents a lot to a buyer whose name the auctioneers did 
not announce. Among the claims was one for $225 against 
Henry E. Hoyt, one for $1,304.25 against the Royal 
Arcanum Hospital Benefit Association, and one for $200 
against Leander Richardson. 

Astoria Concerts.—To-morrow (Thursday) evening the 
first of the Seidl concerts at the Astoria Hotel will bring to 
gether the fashionable people who have already returned to 
town. An innovation in regard to the arrangement of seats 
promises to give the affair more the appearance of a private 
musicale than of a subscription concert. There will be no 
reserved seats and the chairs will be movable, thus allowing 
each one to talk to his own particular friends—a privilege 
that no doubt will be taken advantage of to the fullest ex- 
tent by the many who go to such concerts to be seen rather 
than to hear. Madame Sembrich will be the solaist to-mor- 
row evening. 

George W. Fergusson.—Here are some more abbrevi- 
ated criticism$S on Mr. Fergusson’s continued success with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. Mr. Fergusson returns to 
America for an extensive concert and recital tour under the 
direction of Manager Thrane, which will begin about Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898 

Mr. Fergusson did himself credit as Mercutio, although, of course, 
Mercutio in the opera is buta shadow of the Shakesperian character. 

Era, London, England. 


She (Mlle. Olitzka as Ortrud) was well supported by Mr. Fergusson 
as Telramund. His voice is not of great volume, but is controlled 
with skill and intelligence, and in the scene where Telramund ad- 
dresses the king Mr. Fergusson displayed merits worthy of hearty 
commendation.—London Hra 


By his spirited performance of Mercutio Mr. George Fergusson re- 
deemed the tameness of his Escamillo the night before, and we have 
seldom heard a better or more intelligent rendering of the difficult 
and often mangled “ Queen Mab” ditty.— 7h#e Stage 

* * * and Mr. Fergusson as Telramund, the last hamed artist hav- 
ing already made creditable appearances as Valentine, Escamililo 
and Mercutio.—Ailack and White 


It was admitted by all hands that the honors of the evening were 
borne by Miss Heenan and Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson (Wulfram) 
This gentleman's performance was marked throughout by culture 
and dramatic force, and his baritone voice is one of exquisite tone 
Mr. Fergusson ts certain of a warm welcome in December, when he 
comes to Sheffield to fill an engagement at the Harrison concert.— 
The Independent, Sheffield, England. 


Mr. G. W. Fergusson sang Wulfram’s music in a masterly style. 
His voice is of a beautiful quality, and he is quite one of the most 
valuable members of the company.—T7he Sheffield Telegrapn. 

Ellison Van Hoose in Montreal.—-The appended notices 

} 
of the well-known tenor Ellison Van Hoose will give 
some idea of the success he has had during his recent 
engagements in Canada. 


Mr. Van Hoose, the tenor, is possessed of a voice of great purity 
and much power, and his rendering of the aria from “Carmen” was 
marked with great dramatic force lhe Gazette, Montreal 


Herr Van Hoose, the tenor, possesses a voice of exquisite tone, 


but it is a question if his best effort was not “Il fior che averi.” 
but it is a qupestion if his best effort was not “Il flor che averi.” 
Many in the audience were disappointed at his change of his last 
item. It would doubtless have been quite a treat to hear him sing 


“Mary of Argyle.”—Morning Chronicle 


Mr. Van Hoose created a good impression with an aria trom 
“Carmen,” although suffering somewhat from a cold Later Mr 
Van Hoose was happier in “A Dream,” by J. C. Bartlett, than in 
his interpretation of “Mary of Argyle.”—Montreal Daily Star 

Mr. Van Hoose has a full, rich tenor, which he uses well; his ren 
dering of the air from “Carmen,” “Il fior che averi,” was spirited 
and dramatic Montreal Herald 

Mr. Van Hoose, a new tenor from New York, who has just ap 


peared on the musical horizon, delighted the audience with a voice 
of clear silver tone and very peculiar yet pleasing register.—Hamilton 
Times 


Mr. Van Hoose is a young tenor whose voice and method are 
alike worthy of high praise.—Hamilton Herald. 

The tenor, Mr. Van Hoose, has a sympathetic voice and finished 
style. His voice showed to greatest advantage in the song “A 
Dream” (J. C. Bartlett) and “Mary of Argyle,’ which were given 


with much feeling.—Montreal Daily Witness 
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817 NEWHALL STREET, MILWAKEE, Wis., | 

October 23, 1897. f 
IRER le diable par la queue. How very indecent these 
good women are who so persistently clothe inno- 
cent art productions with the putrifaction of their imagina- 
tions. It is time they received systematic, rhythmical, 
squelching, con moto, e furioso, e decisivo. Let it, the 
squeiching, be loud, manly and long on adjectives. I am 
reduced to a mental wreck, even I, fed on Marlowe the 
rough, Ovid’s Elegies, Boccaccio, to remember where in 
“Les Miserables” lies that indecency which is a menace 
to young girls. I read it years ago, and now to think that 

I missed so much in this good book! 

It is grievously disappointing, to say the least. And to 
think that I have missed noticing that obscene $5 bill, for 
which, on the score of a figure upon it, our poor little 
suckling Government was raked over the coals by a Mil- 
waukee minister, who declared in stern Baptistic or 
Methodistic tones that this bill was calculated to work 
havoc with the morals of America’s children. Rot! Who 
ever sees a $5 bill anyway? Possibly these pulpit spouters 
are better paid than journalists. A $5 bill, was ist das? 

In whatever little delving I have done into Chaucer, 
the classics, old Dean Swift et al., I have never succeeded 
in finding anything nearly as reprehensible as these old 
female women, who would put trousers upon barnyard 
cattle and drape the stars. I stood with a friend once 
before a gorgeous painting by Bouguereau. You all 
know Bouguereau—you know his misty, dreamy, imagin- 
ative pictures, where the nude figure seems to vibrate and 
be reflected upon the shimmering atmosphere, the clouds 
or sky, to float like a vision before one’s eyes. We were 
lost in admiration of the delicate imagination behind the 
admirable technic and, although this school of painting 
was not our favorite, we were as happy as two apprecia- 
tive people can be before a good art work. 

Suddenly—bah! between us and the picture came two 
gum-chewing specimens of unwashed country bumpkins. 
Our eyes dropped upon the intruders instinctively and 
just in time to see the man’s eyes bulge out of his un- 
couth face and the woman’s face become very red. 
They gave a wild glance at each other, one at the picture, 
then pretended that they hadn’t seen it. Our evening 
was spoiled. We then saw in the canvas what they 
thought they saw, and it was after all but the reflection of 
two innately vulgar, deeply ignorant, animalistic minds, 
which could see evil in a purely beautiful creation, even 
when they could not see it in the songs they could ap- 
preciate, songs of fallen women, deceitful girls, unfaithful 
wives, men who jest with every form of moral law. 

It was a pitiable sight, but had I had the power, after 
seeing that look upon their vulgar faces, I would have 
put forth a strong hand and crushed them like flies, for 
this is where the indecency lies, this is what threatens our 
moral life, this is what needs attention on the part of re- 
formists, namely, the minds of the people who are in- 
stinctively, inarticulately vicious. Let art productions 


alone and sweep out the minds of those who blush when | 


they encounter them. 

Which is the more displeasing and dangerous element 
in our modern life—these purient prudes or the man who, 
steeped to the neck in all forms of vice, openly scoffs at 
idealism; terms it a “man’s (?) healthy appetite’ to pre- 
fer realism, for this is life, as he knows it; who declares, 
because he is afraid to believe otherwise, that there is no 
God, no hereafter; who jeers at the idea that there can be 
such a thing as a pure man or a pure woman; who sets up 
his senses and worships them, not that the senses are 
stronger than usual in him, but because he is a moral 
coward, whose rag of a will can be overcome by lust or 
liquor? 

If one could wed puriency to moral lepers, each being 
good enough for the other, they could fight it out to- 
gether. If one could paralyze or destroy these vicious- 
minded old women, these men who shriek about realism, 
as represented by a certain cheap brand of modern 
writers, because in their palmiest days the ideal 
beyond their comprehension, who pander to the tastes 
and requirements of evil appetites and an evil public—if, 
I say, these could be destroyed, these men and women 
who see evil where it is not, but are blind to it where it 
really exists, the decent men and women could hope for 1 
peaceful existence without having to blush at the con- 
tents of their neighbors’ minds. 

The trouble with our whole country is the lack of sober 
thought, sober living; sober thought of what is a right 
and Christian way to live, and what is a flashy, useless, 
sinful, frivolous life, full of running away from the seri- 
ous, the contemplation of the hereafter, the performance 
of duties. Carlyle says that a man has no rights, only 
duties; and this is true. It is the coward, the cad, who 
shirks his duties to his God, his own soul, his country. 


was 


These duties lie far beyond the realm of puriency or real- | 


ism. They lie in the realm of kindliness, mental and 
moral cleanliness, of industry, and the persistent effort 


| shadow. 


! 
| we cease to be a naiion of empty, feather-headed, frivol- 


ous, selfish pursuers of excitement and pleasure? 

We do not need to reculer pour mieux sauter, we can 
advance from where we are if the curds and whey inside 
of our heads will ever give place to brains. We can re- 
member that Latin quotation: “Quos Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat”; we are nearly senseless now, we must 
retrace our steps to the paths of serious thought, or de- 
struction will overtake us swiftly. 

* * * 

An error occurred in my letter of the 13th inst. regard- 
ing Miss Maud Smith which I now take pleasure in cor- 
recting. Miss Smith has rented the studio of a certain 

| local singing teacher in which to give her lessons, but 
| she is not to act as this teacher’s accompanist. Miss 
Smith received her diploma in Berlin, and I am sure she 
will prove an acquisition to our musical ranks. I trust 
that she will do well in our beautiful city. 
* * * 

To-morrow, Sunday, Professor Bach’s orchestra will 
give a selection from Robyn’s opera “Jacinta,” which 
will be heard for the first time in Milwaukee. 

* x * 

People desiring to give me any information about them- 
selves or their work should get it to me in nww Monday 
morning’s mail. It takes time to prepare these letters and 
get them to New York in time. 

7. 7 + 

On Monday evening, October 18, the Redpath Con- 
cert Company gave a concert at the Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. There was a large attendance, and 
the people were enthusiastic, as they well might have been. 
The program was as follows. I include the score: 


Mme. Clementine De Vere...........0+0eeeeee0e Prima donna soprano 
Mrs. Clara Murray.........ccccccecsecesecceccccesesvecscsevessesecs Harp 
Bir. Rees TING ono ccerebcadipiecescbiccerccdescecetoscococe Bass 
Me. Pacl LAG GRIGG s.occc ccccccscevscceccscesccsce aasevesecvocce Violin 
Signor Romualdo Sapio,..........0cseecceeeescceeeees Musical Director 
Minuet i A $at...rccccccccccccccccccccccccscccseoeccesccces Papendieck 
Bcore, GSVSIB ce sscccccccccccccccsncccccessecccesccoecsecccesecces NO 
R. Sapio. 
Honor and Arms (Samsond).....cccsccsccccccssccccsescscccescsece Handel 
Bacore, TLABEREIMNC..0..0ccrcccoccsccccciccccccseccccevsescccocs Molloy 


Mr. Beresford. 


Fantaisie (Carmen) Bizet-Hubay 
BOI, THe Bi cos cccosccccscdstccsdcosscceesssecesoons Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Paul Listemann. 





BES Cie Pasta Ge Breall)... cccccvescssevcccccccccccceesevcsccsoces David 
Bpnere, Berens BaRGoc cc cccccccccscccccscsocccsccccccessocccccseves Sapio 
Madame De Vere 
BE BS BPTI, icc cacccrcvcsscoevecvcccccvscvesssoccocces Godefroid 
Bacar, LASS GORI. 2000s cccccccsvccsecccsvcccsessccccccccees Donizetti 
Mrs. Ciara Murray. 

.Schumann 


Te TWO GremAGlass. 26. ccccccedcescvcvevsevececccccscccces 
Mr. Beresford. 


AVE MATIA......c.cccccccccccce-coccsccccccsevccsoeces 
Mrs. Murray and Mr. Listemann 


Valse song, The Magic of Spring.............0.0sceeeeecceeseess SAplo 


MMSOTS, BOTCREGS. 2c ndcccsvvavccssscvecoescveccccsccescescceccess Gounod 
Madame De Vere 

BOSE BO GG Rive coerce cscctsetonsvisetnevescccccccqevesseues Nachez 
Mr. Listemann. 

Be I EE cidenedspdscpdercsdcosquadetcueesse+ ose Gounod 


Mmes. De Vere and Murray 
Messrs. Beresford, Listemann and Sapio. 


A long program, you will say, but it speaks for the ex- 
cellence of the performers when I say that we were sorry 
when the last note sounded. Signor Sapio, who accom- 
panied the performers with delicacy and good taste, 
played his opening number delightfully. He has the gift 
of being able to phrase clearly and correctly, and although 
he is not, nor aims to be, a great pianist, it is a pleasure 
to hear him play. 

To speak of the prima donna next, I am reminded that 
I must not forget to make allowance for the fact that she 
was far from well and indeed contributed her share to 
the evening’s pleasure only through a great effort. This 
was, of course, apparent in her work. In spite of this 
she sang warmly, truly and with fine effects of light an1 
Especialy enjoyable was the beautiful waltz 
song, composed by her husband, Signor Sapio. This has 

a fine spirit, dash and brilliancy, and Madame De Vere 
was thoroughly in touch with the spirit of the composi- 
tion. The audience enjoyed it immensely. The sere- 
nade, by Gounod, was sung very tenderly and sweetly, and 
it is easy to see that Madame De Vere has won her repu- 
tation from merit, not unlimited advertising. 
Mr. Beresford has a beautiful, resonant bass voice, well 
controlled, sensibly handled and full of vitality in the 
middle and lower registers. The upper tones are a trifle 
thick and not vibrant enough. His “Samson” number 
was splendidly given. The vigorous music o1 Handel was 
vigorously treated; the dramatic effect was great. In this 
almost heroic number Mr. Beresford had the opportunity 
to display the flexibility and control of his voice. His 
| breath control is perfect, and I hope some of our young 
singers were there to profit by sucli a good example of 
correct voice placement, breath control, phrasing and 
spirited singing. The “Two Grenadiers” was dramatic- 
| ally sung. It is an old concert number, but one never 
| tires of it. 


to make right win in every conceivable way. When will Mr. Paul Listemann is a young man who lightens the 


the arduous work of a grateful critic. He in his art has 
gone farther than the others have in theirs. His technic 
would be praiseworthy in a much older violinist. It is 
exceptional. The double stopping und harmonics were 


clearly played, with so few slips that unless one were on 


| the lookout for that sort of thing they would pass unno- 


ticed. His wrist is flexible and he has a strong, graceful 
style of bowing. Mr. Listemann’s tone is not large, but 
tnat will surely come soon. At present he plays with 
more animation than warmth, yet in the “Ave Maria” he 
displayed good expression and a very clear, sweet tone. 
Mr. Listemann plays brilliant music exceptionally well, 
but he plays romantic, sentimental, sedate music well also. 

He is fortunate in owning a good violin, the G string of 
which is really beautiful in warmth. Mr. Listemann has 
a very bright future before him, for, added to his musical 
gifts, he has a keen intelligence which is apparent in all 
he does. 

Boston should feel proud of this young man. I wish 
we had a few people like him here. We would starve them 
in great shape, I can tell you. You know that is the sign 
of our highest approbation. 

Mrs, French was kind enough to introduce to me by 
letter Mrs. Clara Murray, of whom she wrote: “This will 
introduce to you Mrs. Clara Murray, the most charming 
harpist of the West, so far as my experience goes.” This, 
in my opinion, is not saying one bit too much. Mrs. 
Murray’s playing is musical, her technic is about perfect, 
her work is accurate, with well accented rhythms, and her 
interpretation is absolutely satisfactory. The harp beneath 
her skilled fingers seems to sing with good sustained 
tones; if she touches a string the tone seems to come 
out clearly and sweetly, a great contrast to the out-of-tune 
twang, twang one hears usually for harp playing 

Mrs. Murray won my heart anyway with the “Danse 
des Sylphs,” by Godefroid, recently deceased, not only be- 
cause she played it so delicately, but because my mother 
used to play me to sleep with it, more years ago than I 
like to remember. The closing number, bringing out all 
the artists, was not very well given; it was rather rough, 
unsteady and ragged. Thus endeth the story of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant musical evening. 

* . * 

After the above-mentioned concert J stopped into the 
Empire to get a lunch and while there I received from 
Mr. Renz, acting for Professor Bach, season passes to 
our orchestral concerts, and I take this opportunity to 
thank beth Mr. Renz and Professor Bach for their cour- 
tesy in a town where some three benighted individuals 
would pay me to stay away from their concerts, and verily 
I believe this a good way to make money; it would suit 


me anyhow 
* 7 * 


Mrs. Hess-Burr’s Milwaukee project cometh on apace 
She and Miss Osborne gave a recital for a private wom- 
an’s club last week, with great success 

. * * 

The members of the Redpath Concert Company have 
spoken in highest terms of the policy, influence an‘ cour- 
age of THe Courter and its correspondents 

. * * 

As the critic on the Journal said, “ln every respect the 
concert was highly successful, and it is an excellent plan 
for such entertainments to be incorperated in the lecture 
course, as we do not have any too much really good mu 
sic in Milwaukee, despite the town’s fictitiows -eputation 
in this respect.” Fictitious! Und wie 

od - * 

Nordica is coming! Mr. Wachsner 
Pabst Theatre, has arranged for our Thomas 
follows: On November 9 the orchest.a 
Nordica; On December 9 the soloists will be 
bers of the band; on January 13 Jean Gérardy, the ‘cellist, 
appear; in April we will hear Josef Hofmann, the 
The orchestra numbers eighty—good men and 


manager of the 
concerts as 
comes with 


two mem 


will 
pianist. 


Chickering & Sons’... 
Grand Orchestral Concerts. 
ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Afternoon, November 9, at 3:30. 
Tuesday Evening, December 7, at 8:30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 4, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Evening, February |, at 8.30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March I, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 5, at 3:00. 


RICHARD HOFFMAN will play the Chickering Piano 


Tuesday Afternoon, November 9, at 3:00. 





SOLOISTS FOR LATER CONCERTS : 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Reserved Seats, $1 and $1.50; admission, 50c.; Course Tickets, 


$5 and $7.50. 


Now on sale at Box Office, Tyson’s, Manhattan and Windsor Hotels. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


true, we hope. At one of his concerts Mr. Thomas will 
give a composition by Hugo Kaun, a Milwaukee com- 
poser, whose ability and reputation increase yearly. 


* * 7” 


On Monday evening, October 18, the Milwaukee Trio 
gave the first concert of their season, assisted by Mr. 
William Osborne Goodrich, baritone. Instead of attend- 
ing this concert I went to the other end of the city to 
hear the Redpath concert troupe, of which more anon. 
But the consensus of opinion of the critics of the Sentinel, 
Journal and Evening Wisconsin is that the club has im- 
proved as a whole and individually; that both violinist 
and cellist made mistakes in intonation; that the Tschai- 
kowsky trio was the best number; that the pianist does 
not subordinate his part enough; that the club plays with 
good expression, and that it deserves great praise. This 
opinion is certainly correct, and in no way contradicts 
what I have said of this organization. These are fairly 
clever, wholly serious musicians, and as they will give 
good music only, it behooves Milwaukeeans, who do not 
get that sort of thing, to attend these 
concerts 

These men, because I criticised them individually and 
refused to chronicle their impression that no fault can be 
found justly with them, think I am unfriendly to them. 
This is foolish, for, little as they deserve it, nowhere have 
they a better friend, nor one who appreciates more keenly 
their struggles and aspirations. I still maintain that the 
individual members of our newly formed trio club, called 
the Mendelssohn Trio Club, consisting of Max Winné, 
pianist; Theo. Kelbe, violinist; Hugo Bach, ’cellist, are 
superior to those of the older organization and it is only 
a little time before the 
It was this opinion, coming on 


very much of 


a question of new club will be 
far ahead of the other. 
the heels of my criticising the second rate (who dares say 
he is first rate?) violinist of the Milwaukee Trio Club, 
which occasioned them such pain and raised such a rage 


of rageful wrath against me. 


Mr. Goodrich, who assisted at this concert, has one of 
the finest natural voices I have ever heard. This has 
been cultivated carefully. His mind also has received 


good musical training, which enables him to interpret 
in a musicianly manner whatever he undertakes. He has 
scored successes wherever he has sung. People seldom 
come in contact with one more generously gifted as fat as 
vocal cords are concerned than Mr. Goodrich. He, how- 
ever, is no musician in temperament. He can phrase his 
music properly, but he cannot warm it into life. His 
voice is cold, soulless, uninspired and to me disappoint- 
ing. If he had temperament back of his natural gifts I 
could see no end to the fame he might win for himself 
As it is all the natural gifts in the world could not atone 
for the one thing he lacks, which is talent. I regard it 
as a cruel misfortune when nature gives the machine part 
of a singer so richly to one who cannot use it as it should 
If Mr. Goodrich had real musical talent, tei 
should almost dread to hear his 
They say he 
If so, 


be used 
perament, inspiration, I 
for it could move one too greatly 
desired by poor singers 


voice, 
acquired the tremolo, so 
it is too bad. 

Violin students working on the “one minute” exercise, 
that is, a minute to a bow, or a bow to a minute, should 
use the metronome. It is the best regulator I know and 

make mistakes while the 
It is very exacting, but it tells in the playing 
Put the weight to sixty and count sixty to 


one cannot metronome beats 
the time 
very quickly 


the bow. You cannot run away from that tick. 


* * ~ 


I wonder what we would do if we were enabled to hear 
only good music by 
music by artists who are all right in their way, but who 


Would our occupation as critics be 


great artists, instead of average 


don't weigh much 
gone. I suppose such an arrangement would be a heaven 


for defunct critics. 
* * * 


We are a very musical family, no mistake about it 
Even my pug dog, Peeps, can barcarole! 


EmiLy GRANT VON TETZEL 


Madame Anna Burch.—Of Madame Anna Burch, who 
is so favorably known in New York from the excellence of 
her artistic work, as well as for her fine voice, the press of 
Toronto says the following: 
the fine 


enthusiastic applause by 


ronto Globe. 


Mme. Anna Burch 


rendering of her numbers.—. 


provoked 


Mme. Anna Burch has a mellow and pleasing voice of power, and 
in Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” was thoroughly successful, while in 
her ballads, “Auld Robin Gray” and “The Flowers of the Forest,” 
the Scottish sentiment was sufficient to make her a favorite with the 
audience.—Toronto World. 


The engagement of Mme. Burch was justified by her very fine ren- 
dering of “Auld Robin Gray” and “The Flowers of the Forest.” 

She will in future be hearti'y welcomed by Toronto audiences.— 
Mail and Empire, Toronto. 





KANSAS CITY. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., October 27, 1897 
ANSAS CITY can at least boast of not being behind 
other Western cities in musical enterprise. 

We have too many excellent teachers and too much fine talent to 
remain always in the background, and it is not desiring unmerited 
recognition when we ask for a place in the musical world of 
America. 

Of course we have factions; we have even those who would, if it 
were possib'e, prevent a just recognition of hard earned victories ; 
we have also many other unpleasant things that must be met when 
making a fight for the highest and best intheart. Nevertheless, 
these almost insurmountable obstacles have been overcome, and we 
are just entering our third season with the musical forces thoroughly 
organized. 

Large subscription lists, enthusiastic, competent leaders, aud stu- 
dios brimful of talented pupils, all give promise of a most successful 
year 

The first Philharmonic concert was given last Sunday afternoon 
to a house crowded to the doors. Amidst great enthusiasm Con- 
ductor Carl Busch took his place and raised his baton. He had 
promised a well balanced orchestra of forty musicians, and one 
greatly strengthened artistically, and his promises were more than 
fulfilled, for Car] Busch is an artist of the highest order, one whose 
judgment and taste are never questioned, for he presents only works 
within the capacity of his orchestra. Consequently his programs 
are interesting, delightful and have real musical value. The pro- 
gram on this occasion was: 


Suite, From Foreign Parts. Moszkowski 


March, Convention Hall.... Panerneus Venuto 

Overture, Morning, Noon and Night............. ee Suppe 

Violoncello solo, Fantaisie (Daughter of the Regiment) Servais 
Mr. L. Appy 

Aragonaise from Le Cid... jeeseoses . Massenet 

cesces Chopin 


Polonaise in A major..... eeese eenece . 

The soloist, Mr. Louis Appy, is one of the most thorough violon- 
cello artists in the West. Before coming to Kansas City three years 
ago, he was ‘cello soloist of the symphony orchestra at Arnheim, 
Holland. Healso played in Warsaw, Poland,and with Mayder’s 
orchestra in Berlin 

R. Venuto—one of our very promising young composers—received 
an ovation for his “‘ Convention Hall "’ March, Mr. Busch graciously 
calling the modest composer to the conductor's stand for its repeti- 
tion 

The Symphony Orchestra’s first concert of the season will be given 
November 5. Mr. John Behr, the director, has just returned from a 
summer in Europe, where he secured some interesting things, new 
to Kansas City. 

Edward F. Kresier, who has been for the past six or eight months 
with Guilmant in Paris, has returned with new ideas and practical 
information that will be an inspiration to our musical life. He will 
again conduct the Apollo Club in two subscription concerts, with 
foreign artists not yet announced 

The Euterpe Club has greatly enlarged its usefulness this season 
by adding an unlimited student and associate membership. Many 
have taken advantage of this change in ‘he constitution, as admis- 
sion to their six public recitals is always in great demand 


The Oratorio Society, under the leadership of W. H. Leib, isin a 
very much better condition this year than last. They are now pre- 
paring “ Elijah" for their first formal concert. The soloists have 


not been selected, though they promise the best that can be secured 
Ella Backus-Behr is again in her studio, full of enthusiasm and 


for Carrefio, with whom she studied this sum- 


ardent admiration 
mer 
Max Decsi has returned 
He teacher 
gratifying results 
Alice Neilson, of 
his practical instruction and good method 
be glad to know that 


to this city after several years’ absence 


is an excellent and singer, and his work shows most 


the Bostonians, being a prominent example of 


Mrs 


and has 


A host of admirers and friends will 


Carl Busch is again in her studio, after a serious illness, 
already enrolled a large class 
Miss Mabel Haas has moved her quartersto the corner of Ninth 
and Oak streets, where she is elegantly as well as centrally located 
The first monthly pupil recital of Miss Emily T. Standeford will 


be given at her music school next Saturday afternoon 
S. C. Bennett is devoting his entire time to the High 
His amateur opera pr« 


School 


Music and his own private class work. 





tion of last year was very highly complimented, and a rep 
this season will be anticipated with pleasure 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang here last week under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bennett—her former teacher—to whom she is generous 
enough to attribute much of her vocal success. 

An interesting piano recital of October was given by 
King to introduce Mrs. W. H. Pearce, his pupil and assistant teacher 
Silas R. Mills, one of our most popular teachers an 
with his pupil, Miss Hazel Graen, supplied the vocal numbers 

Leopold Godowsky will be here November 1. His program, asan- 
nounced, will include the Wagner-Liszt * Tannhduser 


Rudolph 


; 


i concert singers, 


overture, by 
special request. 

Extend to the ** Raconteur’ 
the West and East"’ in THE COURIER of the 6th 
ciated it, though it is really pathetic that with all of his jesting there 
is very much more truth than fiction in the experiences of that little 


our grateful thanks for his “ I'yll of 
We fully appre- 


Independence girl that passed by excellent teachers in Kansas City 
to be duped in the great city of New York 
HARRIS 


Mrs. J. H 


SPRINGFIELD. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., October 18, 1897. 


HE Henschels gave a song recital, October 13, at the 
Memorial Church before a large audience 

Seidl’s Orchestra, Madame Rivé-King, pianist, attracted a small 
house atthe Court Square Theatre, October 15. 

Mr. John Herman Loud began his annual organ recitals at the 





45 


First Church October 18, assisted by Miss Belle Mozart, a pupi! of 
Mrs. Whitney, of Bostcn, who sang (artistically Haydn's “ With 
Verdure Clad,” and Gounwd’'s “ Repentir.” 
Mr. and | Mrs. Ernest |Perabo[called on his pupil, Mrs. Ida Web- 
Mrs. Gaylord’s performance 
from memory, refiected great 


ster Gaylord, of this city, Saturday 
of Chopin's etude, “ Winter Wind,” 
credit on her teacher 

Mr. Frank Nutting called to announce the second season of con- 
certs by the Philharmonic Orchestra, of which he is director, to 


| to begin December 1. 


| here last Monday 


Mr. Amos Whiting is training a chorus to give “ The Messiah” 
at Christmas. The soloists are to be selected from choirs in Spring 
field. A long list of patrons insures success to the undertaking 

VIOLA VENNER 


NEW HAVEN. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., October 2, 1807 
S I sit in the golden autumnal twilight, and the balmy 
east breezes, fresh from the wave swept shores of City Point 
fan my wearied ear, and as the busy conversation of the “ katydid’ 
and the sandpaper “swish” of the active trolley float in at my 
window, methinks I hear other sounds of friendly 
strife 
Anon the cackle of the agile clarinet and the “pate de fois gras” 
quack of the oboe. Now the thirsty shriek of the anxious fiddle and 
the omnivorous growl of the double-bass. Mingling with these 
come the gentle “plunk” of \the harp and the “saliva dimora ” 
note of the French horn, betokening the awakening in its strength 
Symphony Orchestra, girding on its armor for 
get j more, as it is a 
unequaled this s'de “Hub,” and 


sounds—the 


of the New Haven 
“ nutmeg fame” 
splendid ‘organization 
already known in the metropolis 

But through this “discordant euphony “still small 
voice,”’ the voice of the man who built the orchestra and whose hand 
still holds the guiding helm. who has one of the broadest 
and brightest musicalintellects on the continent, and who !possesses 
more temperament than you could “ jam" into a piano in twenty- 
the “philosopher's stone” when quite 
young, and everything he touches turnsto gold. Yet, with the wis- 
of a philanthropist, he dispenses of 


(and it will that and much 


of the 
comes a 


This man 


five years, was hit with 
dom of a sage and the liberality 
his goods in the best of charities—those of music 

What's this I hear? The symphony concerts are to have the as- 
sistance of only foreign soloists? What will the American Patriotic 
business policy 
piano playing will surely 


Musical League say to this? It may be the best 


after all, but Herr Sanford's magnificent 
be missed, and wished for 

The £vening Leader gives 
keese doesn’t kick. Poor Penekeese! However, Mr 


mephisto, and Pene- 
Shepard does not 


the 


Penekeese 


mourn, ashe has made his reputation se cure upon success of 


some beautiful songs and anthems for the church, and has done 
more for Yale’s Glee Club life than any man in her history 
The “ Highwayman,” by De Koven and Smith, was given at the 


I in great shape, and 


Opera House last week. It “held 





up the town” 


was voted good 


has just recov- 


Yale's 


Let! 


Professor Parker, of musical department 


ered from a severe illness m thank heaven, since he lives in 
New England. 


The Orange street stage still runs ANDREW BANGS 


DAYTON. 
DAYTON, Ohio, October 28, 1897. 
gives me pleasure to inform Tue Courier that matters 


[7 
musical 


are exceedingly promising for the season. There is 
some new blood in professional circles which, thus early in the sea- 
son, isin positive evidence. Very early in this year Mr. Emil Zwiss- 
ler, composer, organist, ‘cellist, pianist and conductor of several 


musical societies here. left for his home in Germany to be near his 
suffering mother He has not yet returned 








Last spring Miss Idelette Andrews, pianist and teacher, was 
bliged to give up her class on account of ill health. Ste is still 
absent, seeking that great boon—health. Last February Mr. Frank 
L. Eyer, organist, pianist and teach accepted the position of asso- 


ciate editor on the Zfude. Heis stillin thecity of brotherly-Presser 


love 
Mr. Harry B. Turpin, vocalist and teacher, left re 

to concertize and teach 
Several ago Mr. He 

teacher, left Dayton to try his fo 


-entlv for Boston 


anist, organist and 
We 


ward F. Peirce, p 
une in the great metruvpolis 


weeks 





all wish him well and hope to hear of his public appearance soon 
Mr. Joseph Kelly, organist and teacher of piano, quite recently 
left our city It is understood that he will join the priesthood 





y these vacant posts left room for some new blood 





e nat 














and talent, and—up to date—the following teachers and professionals 
have “ hung out their shingle Miss Parks, pianist, from Cincin 
nati; Miss Schwill, vocalist, from Cincinnati Miss Kofler, pianist, 
from Cincinnat Mr. Werthuer, pianist, from Cincinnati; Mr 
Tunison, vocalist. from New York; Mrs. Talbot, vocalist, of 
Dayton 
Dr. Elsenheimer and Mr. Doerner, of Cincinnati, were also consid- 
ering this territory at basis of operations 
Miss Spilter, of Boston, has taken lrews’ studio. Miss 
Parks and Miss Schwill are domiciled in ] e's former studio 
cast their lots to- 





Miss Kofler, Mrs. Talbet and Mr. Tt 


nother stt while Mr 10lds forth one day 





gether ir 














each week in one of « store 

It will be noticed we have lost some talent we have 
gained more, in 1 east, and there is still room for 
more—"the more the merrier None of the newest mers are or 
ganists—a fact that is deplorable, for our city does not contain a 
first-class organist 

Our musical organizations ntinue asof yore. The Philharmonic 
Society, with its drecord of accomplishments, now entering its 
twenty-fourth yea has recently elected a new presiding officer, 
Mr. Harry V. Lytle, and the same old director of music, namely, 
“* Yours trul The Mozart ( is presided over by Mrs. O. Dav- 
idson, who mises many good things for ths season. Mr. Joseph 





I Zwissier'’s absence, while 


Schenk batons the Harmonia chorus 
Mr. Wittich supplies that mus 


n Mr 


ian’s organ bench 


Our Y. M. C. A. has an amateur orchestra ready for honors, also a 
boy choir with sextet instrumental accompaniment for concert pur 
poses 

Of musical events, we have had a recital by Miss Parks and Miss 


spoken of. Max Bendix and his as- 
an excellent concert 
thus far was 


Schwill which were very highly 
Company, gave 
evening The event of 
the Seid! Orchestra, with Madame Rivé-King, soloist, last Thursday. 
the excellent pro- 


sociates, the Slayton Concert 
the season 


A very fine large audience enjoved immensely 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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gram presented, Mrs. King especially receiving an ovation after her 
splendid performance of the Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 





Arrangements are now being made for an appearance here of the | 
Cincinnati Van der Stucken Orchestra and possibly the Thomas | 


Chicago or the Pittsb urg Orchestra. 

Finally, the first pupils’ recital of the season was given at my 
rooms Wednesday last, when a program of classics was presented. 

As postscriptum, I add with much satisfaction that Mr. F. E. 
Tunison, mentioned above, an able journalist and musical critic, 
formerly of Cincinnati and quite recently of New York, has taken 
his abode with us,thus giving our people the benefit of his wide 
newspaper experience, his voice and musical enthusiasm. 

W. L. BLUMENSCHEM. 





CLEVELAND. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 13, 1897. 


© better evidence is needed that the long promised | 


prosperity is upon us than the preparations for activity in all 
lines of art for the coming season. 

We have two popular courses in prospect—the Temple Course of 
thirty entertainments, for $2, and a revival of the old Star Course of 
ten first-class programs for the unheard of sum of $1. The latter is 
under the very able management of Mr. and Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
and bids fair to be as popular as it was in former years. Elaborate 
preparations are being made, the Music Hall is to be wired for elec- 
tric lighting and the stage beautifully decorated. The opening con- 
cert will be October 19 with the Seidl Orchestra and Madame Rive- 
King as soloist. 

We are promised in the course the Clementine De Vere Concert 
Company, with Paul Listeman as violinist; the Welsh Prize Singers 
from Wales, the Chicago Marine Band, several good lecturers and 
other attractions to be announced later. 

The excellent work done by the Fortnightly Musical Club ladies 
in giving the best of music to Cleveland audiences needs no com- 
ment. The great part of the good music which has been brought to 
the city the past few years has been under their auspices. This sea- 
son comes Chaminade, Bloomfield-Zeisler and Henri Marteau. Last 
Wednesday they gave us the Kneisel Quartet. 

To the shame of our music-loving (?) public be it said that there 
was mustered out less than 250 people to hear one of the finest 
quartet concerts that it is possible for the world to produce. And 
worse than that, it is said that out of that number about 100 tickets 
were distributed the last moment by the Fortnightly ladies to cover 
their mortification and chagrin over the failure, and to save the 
quartet the embarrassment of playing to empty seats. 

Will Cleveland always be behind other cities? It seems a thank- 
less task to try to give the people good music, for one gets only 
snubs for one’s pains. But the indefatigable ladies of the Fortnightly 
will not be discouraged, and the good work of raising the musical 
taste of Cleveland will continue, hopeless as the task may seem. 

A more perfect evening of music could scarcely be wished for 
than the Kneisel Quartet program gave last Wednesday. The Haydn 
quartet in D minor, the Beethoven C minor and that marvelous 
work of Grieg, the G minor quartet. 

We have here a few names of which not only Cleveland but the 
entire country may justly be proud. What city outside of New York, 
and possibly Boston, can boast of names like these: Johann H. 


Beck, Wilson G. Smith, J. H. Rogers—all men well known all over | 


our vast country as musicians and composers of the highest rank? 
Quiet and unostentatious in their work, but achieving results that 
tell, we owe much of our culture and progress in art matters to 
them. 

Probably in the United States there is not to be found an authority 
on Beethoven like our own Johann Beck. The past few seasons have 
heard of as a player, but now he comes before us again as an in- 
terpreter. He will give a series of three or four evenings to pre- 
sent the Beethoven violin and piano sonatas, with the assistance 
of four of our leading pianists—Mr. J. H. Rogers, Mr. A. Spengler, 
Miss Florence Schinkel and Mr. William Becker. This is a task 
which has not been undertaken before in the annals of our music, 
or, as far as I am aware, in the history of art in America. One can- 
not afford to miss the opportunity for a systematic study and com- 
parison of these great works of a great master. It is to be hoped 
that the teachers will urge and insist that all the earnest students 
attend and listen carefully. 

Two of our popular artists were heard in Indianapolis last week— 
Miss Sara Layton Walker, the popular contralto, who is about to 
become a permanent resident of Cleveland as the wife of a rising 
young lawyer here, and Mr. Sol. Marcosson, first violin of the Phil- 
harmonic Quartet and a soloist of great merit. 

The above mentioned quartet is booked for a number of concerts, 
and is doing better work than ever. It consists of Mr. Marcosson, 
first violin; Mr. Dueringer, second violin; Mr. Charles Heydler, 
*celio, and Mr. James D. Johnson, viola. F. M. 


ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 

the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 

cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 

quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
Musica Courier, New York. 


**Maine Day” at the Festival. 


Bangor was a representative one. Here is the 


program: 


| 

March, Pride of the Navy.........cccccscccccsccccccccccceccess Andrews 

Singing of You............. ' 

All of a Summer’s Day.... f 

Mrs. L. D. Barney. 
Dougias, TenGer and TPGGS......000cccccscscccccccccccccssocccves Marston 
Sixteen male voices. 

First tenors, W. A. Stockbridge, Herbert W. Barnard, Dr. H. M. 
Nickerson, Harry Shurtleff; second tenors, A. B. Hall, C. W. 
Briggs, J. O. Bark, George E., Smith; first basses, Harry F. 
Merrill, Harry T. Harmon, Dr. Walter S. Coleman, James F. 
Macy; second basses, J. B. Coyle. Frank H. Pierce, Horace G. 
Parkman, Howard A. McRonald. 






BONE... cccccccccsccccccsccccccscccccvcccccccscssvevevesesccverees Hamlin 
Miss Mary Allen Nelson. 
| Spring Song............ b . opsienieatbadaebibsbeteddadwensesened Hyde 
PE 55 asidnonavvctece ) 
Miss Ethel Hyde. 
Dost Thow Remsher...ccecccccsctonsescccccsccscescosesecces McLellan 
H. B. Drake. 
Write Lave Ee Tels... cvcccccccsccciccescocvccescscccesccecs sees Vannah 
Miss Carllsmith. 
Battle TEGGR..cccccvccvccccecccscccesesccesseccovccscccgcceees Chapman 
Incidental solo by H. B. Drake. 
RUA ICS, GOMGIGS. . ocr cccsicoccccssssccenedesecetors cseese Kratzschmer 
Conducted by the composer. 

Dts, cccccncccccccscccevczecdoccotenaesecesesecceces ces ecm 
ES TR oc ccccnccbecccenainnapadinseocewosenveseciese esse Chapman 
Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum. 

When Richelieu the Red Robe Wore..............0++++++++++.-Murray 
Harry Merrill. 

Tee Joarme sy 10 LARG..c ccc ccsccssccccsccccccsvecacccescscooesese Coombs 
Eee Thy PVGRSRGS WIG. cccsccccccsecccccsccevcescccencsess Chapman 
Mrs. Antonia S. Sawyer. 

WO BOG ccvccccncnsccccvessivesssdaeseediseveces vecesesenccossee Silsby 
BeeO We, BOGE TOG oc cccctecdnsncdsgecsscisevcocessactecoercs Vannah 
Miss Bradford at Bangor. Mrs. Morrison at Portland. 
FON s covecevccosessvccpessncedharseaswenteuasenibarbendtes Chapman 


For tenor solo, quartet and chorus, as sung at the Patti Festi- 
val in New York in 1891. 

The Maine composers, Andrews, Marston, Hamlin, Hyde, 

Mrs. Kratschmer, Miss Vannah and the rest, show great 

| talent. Arthur Hyde is a cousin of Emma Eames and is a 

young man of promise. Hamlin ‘is the weli-known writer 

| anda grandson of Hannibal Hamlin. His songs were very 

| taking. Vance Thompson was his librettist. Miss Ethel 

Hyde, Arthur Hyde’s sister, was a pupil of Mrs. Emma H. 

Eames before she went abroad. She is very pretty and 

| gifted. Mr. Chapman has secured her for one of the 

Apollo Club concerts this winter at the Astoria. Mrs. L. 

D. Barney, another Maine singer, and a charming one, 

scored a success, as did the baritone Mr. H. B. Drake. Mr. 

Chapman came in for his share—a goodly share—of the 

applause. Maine Day will not soon be forgotten in the 
Granite State. 


Ysaye and Pugno En Route.—Ysaye, the violinist, and 
Pugno, the pianist, sailed for America on the steamer La 
Bretagne last Saturday. 

Orpheus Society.—The Orpheus Musical Society, of 
Boston, has completed arrangements to buy the parcel of 
residence property numbered 552 Massachusetts avenue, 
between Tremont street and Shawmut avenue, belonging 
to James Longley, of 24 Charlesgate East. This property 
consists of a brick swell front house, and 2,500 square feet 
of land, the whole taxed for $14,000. Of this amount 
$6,300 is on the land. The society will use the estate for 
club purposes, 

McKinley’s Engagements.—The popular young tenor 
J. H. McKinley is, as heretofore, in great demand. Ata 
concert in Newburgh on October 22, and in Bloomfield, 
N. J., on October 27, Mr. McKinley sang with great success. 
His engagements for November areas follows: ‘‘ Messiah,” 
at Metropolitan Tabernacle, New York, November 3; ‘Sun 
Worshippers,” Goring Thomas, Mt. Vernon, November 18; 
Philadelphia, November 23; two newchoral works with the 
Arion Society, of Milwaukee; recitals in Chicago, Minne- 
apoiis, La Crosse, Wis.; Newburgh, Parkersburg, W. Va. ; 
Hamilton, Ont.; New Haven, Brooklyn; also several festi- 

| val dates in the South. 


66 AINE DAY” at the Maine Festival in | 


| Circulars and Pamphlets. 

HE aartistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions of the 

photographs and portraits published in this paper 
| are known to the whole musical profes ion. These are 
| printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 
Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 
most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for musicians or others. 

The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THE MusicaL Courier as the best evidence 
of rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 


Sembrich in Opera. 

The preparations for Madame Sembrich’s appearance 
here in opera, as announced exclusively in the Herald 
yesterday, are being rapidly pushed forward. 

Next Tuesday, in Brooklyn, she will present a number of 
scenes from ‘‘The Barber of Seville,” with costumes and 
scenery, but without chorus. On this occasion she will be 
supported by Signor Campanari and possibly by Signor 
del Papa, although the tenor has not yet been decided upon. 
Madame Sembrich wiil also give ‘‘ The Barber” in Hartford, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. In Philadelphia Signor Del 
Puente will probably sing the baritone role, as Signor Cam- 
panari is to appear there later with Mr. Damrosch. 

The singers to support Madame Sembrich 1n her operatic 
performances here have not yet been selected, but they will 
doubtless be some of those heard with her on the road. 
Here, of course, the operas will be given in their entirety, 
with the assistance of a competent chorus. The perform- 
ances will take place some time in December, and, as the 
Herald announced yesterday, the ‘‘Barber,” ‘‘Sonnam- 
bula” and ‘‘Nozze di Figaro” will most likely be given.— 
Herald. 

HE above is correct as far as it goes, but no 
selection of operas in which Madame Sembrich 
will sing has yet been made. 


New York College of Music. 

N order to celebrate the tenth anniversary of his director- 
| ship of the New York College of Music, Mr. Alexander 
Lambert (director) will, on November 19, give an orches- 
tra’ concert, with the assistance of Walter Damrosch and 
the Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall. The soloists 
will be pupils selected from the different departments of 
the college (piano, violin, vocal, &c.), and it is expected 
that they will give evidence of the serious and earnest work 
that is constantly going on under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Lambert. 


First Lecture.—The first lecture of the season was 
October 27, before the students of the Broad Street Con- 
servatory, Philadelphia, in their concert hall at 1331 South 
Broad street. It was devoted to a rapid exposition of the 
physical basis of music—sound—and to tracing the bear- 
ings of the science of sound upon the art of music, in fur- 
nishing a basis for the formation of chord combination, 
and an explanation of the qualities and powers of musical 
instruments. 

A. Durand et Fils, Paris.— Among the novelties at Du- 
rands’ are a madrigal for tenor so’o with male chorus, taken 
from Moliére’s ‘‘Psyché” ; six songs by de Fontenailles, bou- 
quets for soprano or tenor; ‘‘Donnez-vous,” same range; 
‘‘Cueillette,"’ dedicated to Emma Nevada; ‘‘L’Heure d’Ai- 
mer,” to Frances Saville; ‘‘Pens¢e d’Autrefois,” ‘* Si j’étais 
Dieu” and ‘Un Baiser,” all with transposition for mezzo 
soprano or baritone; a rondel and ‘‘La Violette,” by 
Henri Lutz; ‘‘Evocation” and ‘‘Rusées,” by Biisser, and 
“L’Etoile du Matin,” by Augusta Holmés. One in search 
of new distinctively French songs of melody, variety 
and charm would do well to examine this list or send for 
catalogue—4 Place la Madeleine, Paris. 





MAY BROWN, 


Violinist. 


Musical Agents, or Instruction : 


121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 


Conductor Arion Society. 


63 East 128th Street, New York City. 


‘ et} : Baritone. 
Piano, Composition, Voice. 








ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Peet of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dip land other 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ee 

2117 Madison Avenue, New York. | Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Under theauspicesof ANTON SEIDL. Thorough | 
instruction in all branches. 





S. FROEHLICH, Director. Italian Method. 





great artists). 18 East 23d street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
Accompanist, Song Interpretation. Organist- 
director Grace urch. 





T, == + 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 

Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. | 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 


FERDINAND FECHTER, 


Exponent of Prof. Hey’s Anatomic Physiological 
Voice Development. 
146 East 74th Street, New York. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 


Baritone 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York. 


Instruction. 





Brooklyn, N Y | 





138 West 88d street, New York. 





Com 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pupils. | New Studio : 251 
} 


|C. B. HAWLEY, mewn canaihe 
tr, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. | A. L. BARNES, 


| Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 





| Miss JESSIE L. GARDNER, 
Piano.—Ensemble Classes. 


i Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 
Studio: 572 Park Ave., near 63d Street, New York. 


Miss JULIA SUCH, 

Vocal Teacher. 
Prepares for Concert and Oratorio. 
— Rivarde. 


Pupil of P. A. 





Choir. 
Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 





Steinway Hall, New York. 





MAX BENDHEIM, |. 
Vocal Instruction. | 

Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception | tion. 

hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- | 


| MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York; 91 Sixth | Concert, Oratorio, 
day. Avenue, Brooklyn. 21 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theory. 
129 West 61st Street, New York. 





GEORGE E, LASK, 


Stace Director. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 

Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 

6 West 22d Street, New York. 


Grand or Comic Opera. 
TivoL! Orera House, SAN Francisco, CAL. 
Season 1897-98. 
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THE DEATH OF HENRY GEORGE. 


E do not think our readers will be surprised at this tribute we pay tothe 
dead man—Henry George. 

He was an honest man and, always, we have applauded the honest man. 
He stood for one principle—that the only rule of life was clean living and 
honest dealing. 

Henry George was a savant, kindly man. He knew that life was difficult 
and cruel and dirty. He had no Utopian dreams of making life easy, kindly 
and clean. He dreamed only that it might be made reasonable. How was 
this to be done? He thought over the problem for many years—he worked 
strenuously to solve it—as sailor, laborer, printer, writer, thinker, philosopher, 
martyr. In the end, when he had spent his strength in the crowding years, 
he found the answer to the question. He found a way of making life reason- 
able. So simple a way, so direct, inevitable a way—it was only that the rule 
of life should be honesty. 

He would have men honest in trade, honest in money-breeding, honest in 
politics, honest in their dealings at home and abroad. 

How plain it all seems, and yet how impossible ! 

That the average man should be honest was the dream of the early found_ 
ersof this Republic. They, with something of the optimism of all honest 
men, believed that the majority of men will be found to be right-thinking ; 
that when in the end the great balance of democracy isstruck, it will be found 
to be on the side of decent behavior and altruistic regard for the rights of 
others. Henry George was perhaps the last public man who held these old- 
fashioned ideas. He believed that the publicists of the day should be 
honest ; he believes in the magnificent equality of all men ; he believed that 
—in spite of rings and rogues—the Republic would work out its own salva- 
tion. He trusted the ultimate result. 

To-day the rogues are dancing over his grave; to-day the laughter of the 
mockers of democracy rings shrill and triumphant; to-day the cause of the 
plain, honest man lies in the grave with Henry George. 

But is this the end of the matter? Because Henry George is dead are all 
honest men dead? Because the man who bore the gonfalon for republican 
ideals is dead, is, then, the republican ideal itself mere dead rubbish? 

We do not think so. We donot believe that the Great Idea ever dies. We 
have faith in the ultimate honesty of mankind. We do not believe that the 
people are always to be used by the tricksters and hucksters. We do not 
believe that the roguish, time-serving, opportunist ‘‘bosses” of this pseudo 
democracy shall always be permitted to pick the public pocket. We believe 
that some day or other Henry George's idea of honesty in public affairs will 
obtain in these United States. Some day or other, we believe, the political 
thieves who steal millions will fare no better than the petty thieves who 
steal dimes. Some day—we expect to see the rule of the rogues crumple up, 
like torn cobwebs, in the gripped hand of democracy. Some day—we 
expect to see the Crokers and Platts of the hour whimpering behind the 
bars. 

It would be indeed a dreary prospect were the United States of to-day to 
be the United States of the future. 

We do not believe the present black page of democracy is to be duplicated 
—printed over and over again until there is tormed a huge, grim volume—a 
record of corruption, rascality, oppression, national uncleanliness and dis- 
honor. We have confidence in the essential honesty of mankind; we trust 
even democracy, believing that men, being honest, will in the end secure 
honest methods of government. 

The last honest man is not dead with Henry George. With Henry George 
there did not die the last hope of making life at once reasonable and altruis- 
tic. In laying wreaths upon his grave let us not forget to look to the future. 

He failed—but Democracy is not yet a failure. It has not yet been dem- 
onstrated that our form of government is a failure; let us trust the larger 
hope. 





FANCIFUL little play, ‘‘My Lady’s Orchard,” by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
has been successfully produced at the Avenue Theatre in London. The 
period is the twelfth century. Lawrence Eastwood, a capable critic, says it 
is a little fantastic affair, with a Saxon seigneurfor husband, a wayward child 
for a wife, and a troubadour for lover, 


AND LITERATURE. 








WHITE HORSES. 


(From Literature.) 


Where run your colts at pasture? 
Where hide your mares to breed? 
"Mid bergs against the ice-cap 
Or wove Sargossa weed ; 
By lightless reef and channel, 
Or crafty coastwise bars 
But most the deep sea |: eadows, 


All purple to the stars. 


Who holds the rein vpon you? 
rhe latest gale let free. 

What meat is in your mangers? 
The glut of all the sea 

*T wixt tide and tide's returning 
Great store of newly dead, 

The bones of those that faced us, 
And the hearts of those that fled 

Afar, off shore and single, 
Some stallion, rearing swift, 

Neighs, hungry for new fodder, 
And calls us to the drift 

Then down the cloven ridges- 
Ten million hooves unshod 

Break forth the wild white horses 


To seek their meat from God! 
Girth deep in hissing water 

Our furious vanguard strains 
zh 


wn manes 


Through mist of m 
Roll up the fore-t 


A hundred leagues to leeward, 


ty tramplings 











Ere yet the deep hath stirred, 
The groaning rollers carry 
The coming of the herd! 


Whose hand may grip your nostrils 
Your forelock who may hold? 

E’en they that use the broads with u 
The riders bred and bold, 


That spy upon our matings, 





n— 


That rope us where we rut 


They know the wild white horses 


From father unto son 


about their cradles 





We breathe 
We race their babes ashore 
We snuff against their threshold 
We nuzzle at their ¢ 
By day with stamping coursers 
By night in whinnying droves, 


Creep up the wild white horses 


To call them from their loves 


And come they for your call 
No wit of man may save 
They hear the wild white horses 
Above their father’s grave; 
And, kin of those we crippled 


And sons of those we slew 





Spur down the wild white riders 
ro lash the herds anew 
What service have ye paid them 
Oh, jealous steeds and strong? 
Save we that throw their weaklings 
Is none dare work them wrong 
While thick around the homestead 
Our gray-backed squadrons graze 
A guard behind cheir plunder, 


And a veil before their ways 


With march and countermarchings 


With press of wheeling hosts 
Stray mob or bands embattled 
We ring the chosen coasts 

And careless of our clamor 
7 


That bids the stranger fly, 
At peace within our pickets 
The wild white riders lie 
- . * * 


Trust ye the curdled hollows 
Trust ye the gathering wind 
rrust ye the moaning groun il swell 
Our herds are close behind ! 
To mill your foeman’s armies 
To bray his camps abroad 
Trust ye the wild white horses, 


The Horses of the Lord! 
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R. E. N. SOTHERN’S position in the theatrical world is 


profitable and presumably pleasant. 
many points in his favor. 


He has a good 


When he first came before the public his equipment con- 
sisted of a name which had been borne bya droll player who 
was famous in his little, fleeting day. Little by little the 
young Mr. Sothern learned the elementary rules of his craft. 
His temperament is not fluent; his talent is not flexible; in- 
deed it may be said that it is only in despite of nature that he 
has been able to make himself a proficient player of parts. I 
fancy he must have industry and self-confidence—a vast deal 
ofthem. Yetit hasnever been demonstrated that any amount 
of industry will make up for the curious, subtle, imitative 


talent which is essentially that of the player. 


By a sort of victorious prophecy Churchill wrote of such a player 


in the ‘‘Rosciad.” Something like this the verses ran: 


‘‘ This player, all serene, in the same strains, 
Loves, hates and rages, triumphs and complains; 


His easy vacant foe proclaimed a heart 
Which could not feel emotions nor impart.” 


These are the natural limitations that hedge in young 
Mr. Sothern; it is only by sheer force of will that heisa 
player of parts. That he should succeed at all is mar- 
velous; that he should have attained his present eminence 
is in the way of being a miracle. 

But then—miracles do not happen. Success is never 
undeserved. The man who can crane himself into emi- 
nence—as a player or an editor, a politician or a critic 
—has won a tremendous battle; for, think then, how 
many thousands are striving valiantly—and yet fail. 
Those who go down under the iron hoofs of life—those 
who are trampled upon by failure, fought just as hard and 
quite as faithfully, and, to sneer at the successful man is 
simply to sneer at those qualities that win—where others 
fail. I would not say thatin all the affairs of life success is 


2 Ry Jinco! as 





a test of merit. I am, however, very much inclined to believe that this is true of 


the player of parts. 


The poet, the sculptor, the painter may succeed or fail— 


his artis above and beyond the popular clamor of the day. Thisis not so of 


the actor. 
he be said to ‘‘create” a part. 
thought into the deed, the emotion into the act. 


He is not a creator—only by a flattering misuse of language may 
He is an interpreter—a translator of the 
He is not an artist, but 


a craftsman—highest of all craftsmen, if you will, but still one who works 


over the material provided for him and not one who creates. 


And for 


such an one the only test of failure or success is 


popular approval. 


not successful is not great. 


States. 


has made his way. 


for this success. 





playing parts. 
magnificently. 


THE SOTHERN RHYTHMIC 
STAGE WALK. 


unheard of and unknown, even if 
‘mute, inglorious Miltons”; the actor who is 


There are no great actors 


there be 


Thus in considering Mr. E. H. Sothern it 
should be remembered that he has attained a 
conspicuous place in the theatrical world of these 
It may seem that his talent is slight and 
inefficient; the dilettanti of the drama may watch 
him with unkindly smiles of disapproval ; yet he 


It is, I believe, the business of the critic to 
point out what reasonable ground there may be 
In the case of Mr. Sothern the 
task is neither difficult nor complicated. 
respects he is singularly incapable; he lacks all 
the higher qualities; he is, indeed, a very poor 
actor, very inexpert in the simple business of 
But on one string he fiddles 
He is a good lover—unheroic, 
a trifle banal, but perhaps there is no one on the 


In many 


eee: ; American stage to-day who fashions forth so wel] 
the essential sincerity, modesty and kindliness of the man who loves so well that 


in love he forgets even himself. 


It is true that Mr. Sothern plays only one 


part, but he plays that part with an engaging sense of reality. There are so 
few players who can do even this much that Mr. Sothern’s eminence is not 


wholly inexplicable. 


Watching him the other evening in ‘Lord Chumley,” I was continually 





surprised at the admirable results he got by methods that were ludicrously in- 
adequate. I think heis the best bad actor I ever saw. 

The old play seemed like a dug-up mummy. Comedies of this sort are g 
quite as much affairs of habit, fashion, convention as the jokes of the comic 
papers ; their only excuse is there ‘‘up-to- 
dateness.” I wonder what David Belasco 
thinks of ‘‘Lord Chumley” to-day. His 
art has become so much more knowing, so 
much more efficient, so surer, that he must 
look back upon this bantling of a decade 
ago with a sort of kindly astonishment. 

And yet one of the best signs of the 
time is that plays of this kind go out of 
fashion. 


PRINCE KRAPOTKINE. 
I. 


W EN I went to the stuffy little hall 
Wwhere Prince Krapotkine lectured 
the other night, I was moved by two im- 
pulses. The first impulse came from my 
editor—he told me to go. 

Perhaps this was propulsion rather than 
impulse. Still there was a sort of second 
intention—I wanted to see Prince Krapot- 
kine once more. Indeed, I think this was 
the chief reason. Of course I am always 
pleased to oblige my editor—even to the ex- 
tent of writing a letter I never wrote—still 
it is always pleasanter to write about things THE “ CHUMLEY 
one cares to write about. 

I shall never forget the last time I was sent by an editor—what shocking 
beasts editors are!—to see Prince Krapotkine. I was earning my salt (and 
champagne and oysters) on a London daily. An anarchist had just tried to 
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blow up Greenwich Observatory and had merely blown himself up. On my 
desk I found a request—London editors are gentlemanly ow 
folk and request—that I should get an interview with of 


Prince Krapotkine. He lived then in the west of London 
at No. 13 Woodhurst place in Acton-—and he received me in 
the drawing room of his little ‘‘semi-detached” villa. It 
was a plain little room and he seemed a very plain man. 


Yet I knew two facts: In the first place he was of royal 7 
blood; in the second place he was one of the leading oa 
scientific men of his generation. Strange, was it not, gta 
that this man should be known to the average person yer 
merely as a redand disturbing Anarchist? I thought it eo 
very strange. Nor did I change my opinion when I saw chi 
him here in New York the other day. An old, feeble, tip 


learned little man—why should he come over here into Pads 
the grim nastiness of New York? It was, I fancy, because Pla 
he loved his fellow men—like Abou-ben-Adhem. I can 3 


Tac 
think of no other reason. And yet I wondered—wondered po 
and queried, as his slim, old, aristocratic hand slid into mine in its blood- nt 


less way, and his short-sighted eyes, anxious and inefficient, stared vaguely 
into mine. one 















Such a courteous old scientist ! He received his breeding in the days had 

when gracious and dignified manners were not considered ridiculous. Indeed ! 

he belongs to the oldest Russian nobility. He is a descendant, in a direct ov 
line, of the feudal princes of the antique house of Rurik. It was an old ) 
Russian saying that he had a better stif 
right to the throne of Russia than his Mei 
contemporary Alexander II.—an alien of | 
German blood. He was educated at the fell 
Collége des Pages, in St. Petersburg. Thi 
Even in his youth he was a student and of 
ascholar. He was known as a man of wea 
deep research. But with all this he fen 
was always the gentleman—wearing mead 
his learning lightly as a girl wears eer 
the diamonds in her hair. At the balls Den 
in the palace he was the one who tary 
formed the dantes—was oftenest pointed ph 
out —gained the most kisses from dair 
women. In a word he was the Beau Kra 
Brummel of thatgay court. But beyond ros 
and above all this he was known as a 
serious, learned man—a scientist, a o 
thinker. In the Russia of those days it anes 
was not unusual to find one who was Pete 
at once the courtier and scholar. The c . 
dirty, democratic idea that the learned ; 
man must be a cad—like Brander Mat- / that 
thews, for instance—is purely Ameri- LORD CHUMLEY’'S Foot’s ASLEEP. onthe 
can. And so when Prince Krapotkine 

was not wearing the orchids of social life he was engaged in serious study. — 
He journed far into Siberia—even into China—as a geologist, forgetting geo 
_ altogether the perfumed, pretty ladies ofthe court. As to the value of his Bor 





researches I have the word of his friend (mine, too, [ thank the dear Lord !) whe 
Prof. Elysée Réclus, of Brussels. Professor Réclus is another daring gentle- 
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man—gentleman anarchist and geographer. For the work he had done in 
Siberia and Tartary, the Prince Krapotkine was made secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Society of St. Petersburg. About this time he published his work 
—-now a classic—on the 
glaciers of Finland. 
He was famous. He was 
wealthy, too; his es- 
tates surpassed all the 
dreams that poor men, 
such as you and I, have 
of opulence. 

Iam talking of the 
Prince Krapotkine of a 
quarter of acentury ago 
—whenl was wearing 
skirts and THE RACcOoN- 
TEUR was a little boy in 
velvet breeches and my 
editor was playing 
marbles—for ‘‘ keeps.” 

A long time ago. 

The year of 1872—I 
wish I could tell the 
story I am about to tell 
in Prince Krapotkine’s 
own words, as I heard 
it for the second time, 
the other night. But 
it would hardly be fair. 
Inevitably I should read 
into it some meaning 
of my own—some per- 
sonal color. And so it 
will be more honest to 
tell the story frankly 
and confessedly in my 
own words. Only this much I may premise—I heard it from the lips 
of the man who had lived the story. 


II. 





ALWAYS PICTURESQUE 


In the year 1872, then 

Prince Krapotkine, this smart little dandy of the Court of St. Petersburg, 
this young savant who had already stirred up the geologists and geographers 
of Europe, journeyed into Switzerland to study the 
glaciers. He traveled with a retinue of servants. He 
was the prince first, and only in second intention a 
scientist. This is the proper mode of life—the un- 
democratic mode. And, it must be remembered, at 
this time Prince Krapotkine was an aristocrat to the 
tips of his toe nails. He did not love the dirty, demo- 
cratic person; he would have spat upon Croker—or 
Platt, or any one of the dirty little lords of democ- 
racy. He was an aristocrat—by antique birth, by the 
gross fortune his ancestors had not been able to 
waste, by training, by environment, by instinct. 

Such a man it was who came into Geneva a 
quarter of a century ago. He had studied the glaciers of Switzerland ; he 
had kissed the plump, cold Genevese ladies; and he was bored—— 

Boredom is the privilege, the fine distinction, of the gentleman; the vulgar 
person is never bored. 

One night in Geneva the Prince Krapotkine was swamped in a gray and 
stifling ennui. There was no Salvation Army there in those days—even Max 
Meifart’s was not open—there was nothing to do—— 

Krapotkine wandered lonely; at last he thought of an old acquaintance—a 
fellow student of the old days in the Collége des Pages. He went to see him. 
This night there was a meeting in his friend’s rooms. It was a ‘‘ convention”’ 
of Internationalists. They talked and the prince listened. He heard 
new things. There was preached a strange and fearful doctrine—the 
doctrine that all men are born free and equal, free to enjoy happi- 
ness, with equal rights in the great game of life. Fancy, then, how new 
and strange this must have seemed to this hereditary aristocrat. 
Fancy, then, how new and strange this must have seemed to this heredi- 
tary aristocrat —this courtier, scholar, gentleman. And yet he listened 
and understood. He who had gone into that room, listlessly, dis- 
dainfully, the Prince Krapotkine, went out of it a plain man, one Peter 
Krapotkine, all afire with love for Humanum Genus—for those hodden-gray 
rogues who were henceforth to be his brothers. 

Perhaps I have not told told this quite as it should be told; perhaps I have 
not made you see it as I see it; but even in Russian history—made up of th¢ 
unexpected—I know of nothing quite so startling as this night in the life of 
Peter Krapotkine. 

He went back to Russia. 

Apparently he was the same man, but in his mind raced the fearful theory 
that all men are born with an equal right to happiness—something far more 
astounding than his theory of Swiss glaciers. 

He is back in Russia. At court Prince Krapotkine ruffled it with the 
best of the aristocrats; the learned professor, Peter Krapotkine, lectured on 
geology and geography to approving audiences; all the while a certain 
Borodin was stirring the workingmen to revolt. Krapotkine was known, but 
who was this Borodin? In vain the police tried tolay hands onhim. They 
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heard of him as a roving painter—here and there inthe suburbs. Again they 
heard of him as a recalcitrant bricklayer, a revolutionary tanner. He seemed 
to be able to turn his coat as deftly as a Yankee politician. Borodin was 
here; Borodin was there; everywhere in the city slums Borodin screamed 
revolt. 

One night they got him. 

He was tracked from an Anarchist meeting. The police laid hands upon 
him just as he was about to step into a carriage, which bore on its panels the 
arms of the old, royal house of Rurik. 

In court circles there was a pretty sensation when it was discovered that 
Borodin, the vagabond painter, bricklayer, red revolutionist, was no other 
than Prince Peter Krapotkine, aristocrat, scientist, member of all the learned 
societies of Europe. 

He was locked up in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


Ill. 


From 1873 to 1876 Krapotkine lay in prison. He does not care to talk 
about his escape. He refused to talk to me about it, and, I believe, the only 
man to whom he ever spoke of it was ‘‘ Stepniak,” who died a few months ago. 
‘*Stepniak” published an account of the escape in his ‘‘ Underground 
Russia,” and Prince Krapotkine, without vouching for it, told me the other 
night that the story was ‘‘true in the main.” SoI give a summary of ‘‘ Step- 
niak’s”’ account. 

During the three years of his confinement Krapotkine, who was always 
small and slight, lost health rapidly. At last he got himself transferred to 
the Nicholas Hospital, He was supposed to be in extremis and was not 
closely watched. Finally one of the physicians ordered that he should be 
taken into the jail yard every day for fresh air and exercise. A sentinel, 
musket in hand, walked by his side. The courtyard was large. The gate, 
ordinarily shut, was then open, for at this period of the year (it was July) the 
hospital was taking in its supplies of wood for the winter. As this could 
only last fora few weeks no sentinel was placed at the gate. And this was 
Krapotkine’s opportunity. 

Now let me quote Krapotkine’s own words as ‘‘Stepniak”’ has reported 
them: 

‘‘T walked up and down at the bottom of the courtyard, exactly opposite 
the gate. The sentinel was always near, between me and the gate. As, 
however, I walked more slowly than a tortoise, which, as is well known, 
wearies 2 vigorous man more than he would be wearied by leaps and bounds, 
the soldier had recourse to the following stratagem: he followed a line par- 
allel to mine, but five paces nearer the gate, He was thus able to make his 
walk ten paces longer than mine, for at each extremity of his line he was 
always at the same distance from the gate, as I 
was at the extremity of my line. 

‘‘This calculation, which the sentinel evidently 
made with his eye, was absolutely correct theoreti- 
cally, I, however, had thought that if once we both 
began to run the soldier, by a natural instinct, would 
endeavor to seize me as quickly as possible, and 
would therefore rush upon me, instead of running 
directly to the gate to cut off my retreat. He would 
then describe two sides of the triangle, of which I 
should describe the third alone. Upon this point 
thus I had an advantage. I might hope to reach the 
gate before the sentinel, running at the same speed. 
I hoped, however, to run faster, but was not certain of it, being much weak- 
ened by illness. 

‘‘If a vehicle were waiting at the gate for me, so that I might easily jump 
into it, I said to 
myself I should 
have a good 
chance of escap- 
ing. 

‘*When I was 
about to send a 
letter to my 
friends contain- 
ing the outlines 
of my plan, I re- 
ceived another 
from them on 
the same _ sub- 
ject. I began 
a correspond- 
ence. I need 
not relate the 
various plans 
and _ projects 
proposed and 
abandoned; 
there were so 
many. Several 
questions had to 
be settled; whe- 
ther my friends 
should enter the 
courtyard as 
they proposed, and engage in some way or other the attention of the sen- 
tinel; whether the vehicle should await me at the gate or at the corner 
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of the hospital, where it would not be so much in sight; whether one of 
our party should post himself thereor the driver should remain alone. 

‘I proposed the most simple and natural plan, which was finally adopted. 
No one should enter the courtyard. The vehicle should await me at the gate, 
because I felt too weak to run as far asthe corner. An intimate friend pro- 
posed to post himself there to assist me, if necessary, in getting in more 
quickly, and especially in dressing me directly afterward, as I should be 
compelled to escape with scarcely anything on except my trousers and shirt. 

‘* All we had to cover us in the hospital was an invalid’s dressing gown. 
It was so large, so inconvenient and so long that in walking I was obliged to 
carry my train upon my arm. To run in such a garb was absolutely impos- 
sible. It must be thrown off at all hazards, before I could take to my heels. 
But this must be done with the rapidity of lightning, for a single moment lost 
might ruin all. For many days in succession I practiced this performance in 
my cell. I found that, to do it with the utmost possible celerity, the opera- 
tion must be divided into three elementary movements like the musketry 
exercise of soldiers—one, two, three. 

The greatest difficulty remained—the selection of the moment. This de- 
pended upon the condition of the streets through which we had to pass. A 
string of woodcarts, a detachment of passing soldiers, a mounted Cossack, 
might upset the attempt, especially as the streets through which we had to 
pass were very narrow and winding, They must, therefore, be watched and 
I must be informed when they were free from all obstacles. For this purpose 
sentinels had to be placed at four different points. The fifth sentinel, receiv- 
ing the sign from the four others, had to give me the decisive signal at the 
proper moment. The signal was to be a toy balloon, which should ascend at 
a given spot, behind the high wall of the courtyard in which I took exercise. 

‘*On the day fixed I went to take my exercise, full of hope and excitement. 
I looked again and again toward the part of the wall where the red air ball 
was to ascend. Nothing was to be seen. My time was drawing to an end. 
Still nothing. It ended and with it my hopes. With the impressionable 
imagination of a prisoner, I gave way to the gloomiest conjectures. I felt 
convinced everything had broken down. 

‘‘Nothing much, however, had happened. By a singular chance a red air 
ball could not be found anywhere in the Gostini Drov, and my friends did not 
dare to change the signal and use one of a different color. A new plan was 
arranged. 

‘‘One of our party hired a room on the third story directly opposite the 
hospital. From the window could be seen not only all the five sentinels, but 
the courtyard also, where! took exercise. The signal was to be fiven to me by 
means of a violin which my friend was to play whenever all the signals were 
favorable, and the music was to cease when any of them became unfavor- 
able. This mode also presented the great advantage of indicating to me 
repeatedly the favorable time for flight, leaving to me the selection of the 
proper moment. 

‘The first day, when everything was ready and the vehicle already 
awaited me at the gate, it was I who caused my friends some cruel moments; 
my illness increased, and J felt so weak that I did not dare to make the 
attempt. I did not even go down, therefore, into the courtyard, and they 
thought that the suspicions of the police had been aroused, and that I was no 
longer to be allowed to take exercise. 

‘« IT recovered in two days and resolved to profit by the interval which my 
illness had given me. 

‘‘I prepared everything; the shoes, the dressing gown, which required a 
little ripping up in order to be thrown off more quickly—everything. 

‘‘I went to take my exercise. No sooner had I entered the courtyard than 
I heard the violin. The music lasted for five minutes, but I did not care to 
profit by it immediately, for at first the surveillance instinctively is always 
somewhat greater. But lo! the violin stopped. Two minutes afterward 
some carts with wood entered the courtyard. The violin recommenced. 

‘‘ This time I was determined to turn it to account. I looked at the senti- 
nel; he was walking along his usual line, some five paces distant, between me 
and the gate. I looked at his musket. It was loaded; I knewit. Would he 
fire or not? Probably not, because I, being so near, he would rather wish 
to seize hold of me. His bayonet was more dangerous, in case, during 
this long run, my strength failed me. I had, however, already made my cal- 
culations even upon this point. If I remained in prison I was certain to die. 
‘Now or never,’ I said to myself. I seized my dressing-gown. * * * 
One! pot le 

‘*But lo! the violin ceased. 

‘I felt as though I should drop. 

‘‘A moment afterward, however, the music recommenced; a patrol at 
that very moment had passed through one of the lanes. 

‘Directly the sentinel reached the extremity of his line, without a 
moment's pause I threw off my dressing gown with three well practiced 
movements, and—I was off like an arrow. The sentinel, with a howl, rushed 
at me to seize me, instead of running straight to the gate to prevent my 
escape, and thus described his two sides of the triangle, as I foresaw. I was 
so weak, however, that those who saw our desperate race from above said 
that the soldier was within three paces of me, and that his bayonet, which 
he thrust forward, was within an ace of touching me. This, however, I did 
not see. I only heard his howling and that of the carters who were unloading 
the wood at the buttom of the courtyard. 


‘On reaching the gate I sawa vehicle; but for a moment I was in doubt 
whether it was the right one for I could not recognize my friend in the officer 
who was on the alert in the street. To make him turn round I clapped my 
hands—to the astonishment of my friends who were observing the scene. It 
was taken by them as a sign of joy. The officer turned round. I recognized 


him, and in less time than it takes to say these words I was inside the vehicle 
—disguised in an officer’s cloak and cap—and we drove away to safety.” 

This is Krapotkine’s story of his escape as he told it to ‘*‘ Stepniak’’—a 
better reporter than I shall ever be, 


IV. 


After Krapotkine escaped he went to Switzerland--to France, where he 
was imprisoned as an Anarchist and freed at the demand of the scholars of 
Europe—to England, where he became sub-editor of the most conservative 
of all the English reviews. This strange, learned, gentle, fiery, old Anarchist! 

‘You are an Anarchist,” I said the other night—for we were sitting over 
two cups of Second avenue coffee—‘‘ you are an Anarchist, or should I say a 
Nihilist !” 

‘‘Nihilism, anarchy,” he said, ‘‘the difference is one of words. It is all 
For twenty years I have had nothing to do with the hand to hand 
The refugees are neither trusted nor burdened with participation in 
But I bear my part in the war of ideas.” 


revolt. 
battle. 
the knowledge of overt acts. 

‘‘ And anarchy is——”’ 

‘“‘Anarchy is individualism,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, that is the fundamental 
principle of it all—absolute individualism. It is a protest against everything 
which fetters the individual. It is the negation in the name of individual 
liberty of all obligations imposed on the individual by society and by the 
family and by religion. It is a revolt not only against political despotism 
and social and industrial despotism, but as well against that moral despotism 
which weighs upon the private and intimate life of the individual.” 

Many other things he said, but I do not think that there is any reason why 
THE CourRIER should voice his opinions. 

Only this: 

Here is a brave old gentleman, who stands for individualism in social 
life—for absolute personal freedom. And for many years—two decades, is it 
not ?—THE MusIcAL CourRIER has stood for the same thing in art. It has be- 
lieved that in art there is no rank nor station—there is neither Paris nor Ber- 
lin, Milan nor London—there is only individual effort and the magnificent 
successes of individual genius. No one is great merely because he is an 
American, or a dago or a chink. He is great solely and wholly because 
there is in him something of the elemental genius of mankind. Race, family, 
kind—all these are of extreme insignificance. The sky under which one is 
born is of no account. The musician may come from out of Leipsic as of 
Bonn; the poet out of Stratford-on-Avon as out of Ayrshire. There is only 
one aristocracy—the aristocracy of talent. 

And if anarchy be no more than a ‘‘ protest against everything which fet- 
ters the individual,” then, I fancy, you and I and Prince Krapotkine and the 
editor of THE Musici. COURIER are quite agreed. We are all fighting the 
same fight. We all believe in ourselves. All of us—we are carrying the flag 
of the Great Individual Idea. 


I mean, if we take ourselves seriously. VANCE THOMPSON. 





WO foreign dramatic critics have lately expressed opinions significant of a change 

from the views that began to be popular a few years agv. In his summary of 
the Victorian stage William Archer said that the plays of Shakespeare would never 
recover their theatrical vogue until an actor with something of the qualities of the 
older school made his appearance. He spoke of Edwin Booth as the best type of this 
school, and said that with him the ‘ast had died. Mr. Archer, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer and translator of Ibsen and a radical realist, but at the same time a liberal 
expert, is known to like naturalism as much in actors as in dramatists. So an opin- 
ion of this kiad is significant. Neither Irving, Tree, Alexander nor Robertson pos- 
sesses any of the qualities to which Mr. Archer referred, and as Shakespeare, so far 
as England is concerned, is entirely in their hands, he can have little hope of any 
immediate renascence in his works. Almost simultaneously Francisque Sarcey ex- 
pressed an opinion of the same nature in reference to the romantic plays of the French 
stage. An actor previously little known appeared in Paris last winter and the critics 
praised his diction. They dwelt on that insistently, and the man got fame within a 
short time. What Sarcey is fighting for is a return to the old manner of delivering 
the verse of Racine, Corneille, Hugo and other poetic dramatists. He never had 
much toleration for the realistic elocution which began to be heard in Paris three sea- 
sons ago, and now he is fighting its influence as applied to the actors of romantic 
roles. It has spoiled them, he says, for the speech of verse, and he has gathered with 
him a small contingent which is demanding that the French players return to the 
diction which has always been recognized as proper in giving expression to the beau 
ties of French verse. 

The point of view is not the same in both cases, although the English critic, as well 
as the Frenchman, is looking for the same result. The fault with the Englishmen 
seems to be that they are physically unequal to the demands of the Shakespearian 
roles. They have not the voices, the grace, the fire or the spirit of the actors who 
used to be the recognized interpreters of the old plays, and Mr. Archer refuses to 
be satisfied because they are scholarly and thoughtful. He will not be comforted with 
the naturalness of their methods or the intelligence of their views. Mr. Archer did 
not say all this, for his article was brief, but he seemed to mean it. As to M. Sarcey, 
if the actors have ceased to declaim French verse as well as they did, and if the trage- 
dies suffer in consequence, he blames them alone. They have been led away, he 
thinks, into the false roads toward which M. Antoine in Paris first pointed the way. 
To an American there would seem to be little danger of a conventional 
methods in acting the old plays. The company of the Comédie Frangaise plays them 
to-day with a deference to the old standards that is proof against change. The later 
pieces, such as Hugo’s “Hernani” and “Ruy Blas,” are chanted with inflections and 
tones that never vary. The older tragedies are played with more simplicity, but with 
as much adherence to precedents, and to a foreigner there does not appear any lia- 
bility of an injury to these plays from the innovations of the actors. M. Sarcey has 
found, however, that the new school has had it influence, and a bad one. So he con- 
sistently raises a protest. But Mr. Archer, who refuses to find that the new school 
is any substitute for the old, or that the acquirements of the new actors atone for 
their physical deficiencies, seems a little less plausible-—The Sun. 
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DRAMA AND 





A MYSTIC ROMANCE. 


In Kentucky lived fair Jessie 
Falconer, a matron ready 

In the household and the garden, 
F. F. V., slim fingered, steady. 


John Gray loved the handsome Jessie. 
Pedagogue was he and haughty, 

Read “ Mort d’Arthur,” had ideals, 
And he would do nothing naughty 


Brave was John as any hero, 

Quick of eye and strong of muscle 
Fought an editor and panther 

In a rough-and-tumble tussle. 


Long he tried to ease the heartache, 
Strove in vain against his mania, 
Wed at last another woman 
In the State of Pennsylvania 


Jessie heard the news with sadness, 
But in sorrow did not languish; 
Sold some land and built a mansion, 
W ore fine clothes and checked her anguish 


In the choir unseen these lovers 

Now with skill their gold harps handle, 
While ideals round them glitter, 

Here a lighthouse, there a candle 

—S. W.,in Nashville Banner. 
ERE you have ‘‘ The Choir Invisible ” set to sparkliug verse. Mr. James 
Lane Allen will feel complimented. 
* 
. * 

Anna Held is out of ‘‘La Poupée” cast; indeed she was never in it. 
Florence Ziegfeld is mad, Mr. Hammerstein is mad and Miss Held—well, 
according to the Journal, she consoled myself in a kissing match with Mr. 
Julius Steger at the Hotel Martin. There was a wager, and at 156 kisses 
Miss Held threw up the sponge. Beware of Steger, he’s dangerous—a danger- 
ous Geisha! 


7 
* * 


‘*Gus " Cook was acquitted of attempting to stab his wife, but there is a 
divorce suit on. 


* 
. 7 


The will of Howell Osborn’s mother stands, so Fay Templeton does not 
get her $100,000. 


* 
* * 


The Hungarian Gypsy Bands have at last rebeiled against the tyrant; 
they have thrown off allegiance to Dr. Leo Sommer and have organized a 
musical union on their own hook. But will it not be jumping from the frying 


pan into the fire ? 
- . * 


Virginia Earl is dangerously ill. 


* 
* * 


Louis Schmitt, the violin artist, showed a letter he got the other day which 
called his attention to a certain brew of lager beer. An indorsement of the 
beer was signed by those four valiant musicians, Xaver Reiter, Louis Kloep- 
fel, Carl Hamm and Josef Reiter. Come, come. this will not do. I wonder if 
these men signed without permission of the Musical Union? Beware the 
wrath of Bremer! 


+ 
* * 


Ha, ha! Shaw calls the boys idiots for not understanding his play! You 
remember that in my review of ‘‘ The Devil's Disciple” I said Barney Shaw 
delighted in digging dramatic pitfalls for the critics, and that the principal 
one in this play was its real hero, the minister. This is what Shaw said of 
the American criticisms in the London Daily Mai: 

‘There is only one New York daily paper that gives the story of ‘‘ The 
Devil's Disciple" accurately. The part played by the husband, whom you 
have been misled into calling a villain, is altogether heroic. When he calls 
for his horse and rides off his wife thinks he is running away to save his life, 
because she is a silly, romantic creature. The critics, being also silly, roman- 
tic creatures, think the same. What he actually does is to raise the country- 
side, organize resistance to the ‘‘ Continentals” (the English) and force Bur- 
goyne next morning to treat with him and release ‘The D’s D.’ The pointis, 
of course, that when the same emergency comes upon the two men the devil’s 
disciple shows the instinct of a saint and goes to martyrdom, whereas the 
pious minister throws off his black coat and acts like a practical man and a 
first-rate soldier.” Here follow quotations from the play. 

‘‘I think you will find this plain enough for plain people who look at a 
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play for what is to be found in it, and not for opportunities of making 
foolish remarks about the ‘cynicism’ and ‘brilliancy’ of the author. 

‘*You will remember that in ‘Arms and the Man,’ when the soldier 
mentioned that he carried chocolate in his cartridge box, the romantic 
heroine, who had never thought of a military hero as needing anything to 
sustain him but fresh air and glory, concluded that he meant confectioner’s 
chocolate, and was disgracefully addicted to the eating of sweets. You will 
also remember that our critical colleagues, almost to a man, took the young 
lady’s view and conveniently accounted for its silliness by my ‘cynicism.’ 
Well, that is just what has happened in New York. If the minister in ‘The 
Devil's Disciple’ had called for the sword of his ancestors, sworn never to 
sheath it until he had rescued Richard or fallen a cold corpse in the attempt, 
and dropped ele. antly on one knee and kissed the hilt in pledge thereof, the 
critics would have understood perfectly and admired my simple and straight- 
forward knowledge of human nature, Unfortunately, instead of doing this 
the minister roars for his boots, sends the messenger flying to the inn fora 
fast horse, divides all the money in the house with his wife, refuses to ‘ bid 
her farewell’ because it would waste twenty seconds, and dashes off to the 
rescue. His words are just ambiguous enough to take in his ‘silly, senti- 
mental wife,’ and her silly, sentimental compeers in front. But at all 
events she sees her mistake when her husband turns out to bea bigger man 
than she thought. The compeers in front see nothing, even when it is not 
only shown to them, but explained in the unmistakable words I have quoted. 

‘*Is it worth while, do you think, to trouble oneself about the opinion of 
such a flock of ganders (including, I am sorry to say, one flattering goose) ? 
I blush for my profession. Yours truly, S. & 3B” 


* 
* * 


‘Scott was all gold, and even the nuggets are not enough; the gravel 
ought to be sifted and the gold dust gathered in. For Scott had such an 
affluence of knowledge, legend and poetry that he did not write by measure, 
but put his hand into his pocket and threw out money that any might pick 
it up. What one is afraid of is that Scott is being raised to the elevation of a 
classic, and that is the same thing as taking a man out of the House of 
Commons, where he is an active figure, and placing him in the stately seclu- 
sion of the House of Lords. I do not know a single page of Scott that is not 
readable, and Ido not knowa single page that would shake a man’s faith, 
nor bring a blush to a woman’s cheek. Why do not people read Scott as they 
ought to? Some say that he is not interesting, and others object to his style. 
Why, Carlyle himself brought the charge against Scott that he was amusing. 
Amusing! One of the grandest functions of fiction is to be amusing in the 
right sense—that of lifting up the weight and care of daily life from men’s 
minds by leading them into regions of sentiment and romance.” 


* 
* - 


Ian Maclaren wrote that. I wonder if he thinks his kailyard slop amusing? 
o ° . 

In the newly published Elizabeth Browning letters this about Georges 
Sand occurs. Of Georges Sand she had said before her marriage: 

‘‘If Madame Dudevant is not the first female genius of any country or age, 
I really do not know whois. And then she has certain noblenesse:—granting 
all the evil and ‘perilous stuff '—noblenesses and royalnesses which make me 
‘oyal.” 

In 1852 she saw her, announcing to her husband, ‘‘No, you shan't be 
proud, andI won't be proud, and we will see her.” The impression is recorded 
in detail: 

‘She received us very kindly, with hand stretched out, which I, with a 
natural emotion (I assure you my heart beat), stooped and kissed, when she 
said quickly, ‘Mais non, je ne veux pas,’ and kissed my lips. She is some- 
what large for her height—not tall, and was dressed with great nicety in a 
sort of gray serge gown and jacket, made after the ruling fashion just now 
and fastened up to the throat, plain linen collarette and sleeves. Her hair 
was uncovered, divided on the forehead in black, glossy bandeaux, and twisted 
up behind. The eyes and brow are noble, and the nose is of a somewhat 
Jewish character ; the chin a little recedes, and the mouth is not good, 
though mobile, flashing out a sudden smile with its white projecting teeth. 

‘There is no sweetness in the ‘ace, but great moral as well as intellectual 
capacities—only it never could have been a beautiful face, which a good deal 
surprised me. The chief difference in it since it was younger is probably 
that the cheeks are considerably fuller than they used to be, but this, of 
course, does not alter the type. Her complexion is of a deep olive. I ob- 
served that her hands were small and well shaped. We sat with her perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour or more, in which time she gave advice and various 
directions to two or three young men who were there, showing her confidence 
in us by the freest use of names and allusions to facts. 

‘She seemed to be in fact the man in that company, and the profound 
respect with which she was listened toa good deal impressed me. You are 
aware from the newspapers that she came from Paris for the purpose of see- 
ing the President in behalf of certain of her friends, and that it was a successful 
mediation. What is peculiar in her manners and conversation is the absolute 
simplicity of both. Her voice is low and rapid, without emphasis or variety 
of modulation. Except one brilliant smile, she was grave—indeed, she was 
speaking of grave matters, and many of her friends are in adversity. 

‘*But you could not help seeing (both Robert and I saw it) that in all she 
said, even in her kindness and pity, there was an undercurrent of scorn. A 
scorn of pleasing she evidently had; there never could have been a color of 
coquetry in that woman. Her very freedom from affectation and conscious- 
ness had a touch of disdain. ButI liked her. I did not love her, but I felt 
the burning soul through all that quietness, and was not disappointed in 
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Georges Sand. When we rose to go I could not help saying: ‘C’est pour la 
dirniére fois,, and then she asked us to repeat our visit next Sunday, and 
excused herself from coming to see us on the ground of a great press of 
engagements. She kissed me again when we went away and Robert kissed 
her hand.” 

And a little later she wrote further: 

‘Ah, but I didn’t see hersmoke. I wasunfortunate. I could only go with 
Robert three times to her house, and once she was out. He was really very 
good and kind to let me go at all, after he found the sort of society rampant 
around her. He didn’t like it extremely, but, being the prince of husbands, 
he was lenient to my desires and yielded the point. She seems to live in the 
abomination of desolation, so far as regards society. Crowds of ill-bred men 
who adore her a genoux bas, betwixt a puff of smoke and an ejection of saliva. 
Society of the ragged red, diluted with lower theatrical. She herself so dif- 
ferent, so apart, as alone in her melancholy disdain! 

‘‘l was deeply interested in that poor woman. I felt a profound com- 
passion for her. I did not mind much the Greek in Greek costume who 
tutoyéd with her, and kissed her, I believe, so Robert said; or the other 
vulgar man of the theatre who went down on his knees and called her ‘sub- 
lime.’ ‘Caprice d’Amitié,’ said she, with her quiet, gentle scorn. A noble 
woman under the mud, be certain. I would kneel down to her, too, if she 
would leave it all, throw it off, and be herself as God made her. But she 


wouldn't care for my kneeling; she does not care for me.” 


* 
7. * 


A certain well-known actor was summoned as a witness inacase. The 
actor is noted for the high estimation in which he holds himself. When com- 
fortably settled in the witness chair the lawyer began to question him. 

‘‘What is your name?” 

The witness gasped, but gave the information in a manner calculated to 
crush the questioner. 

‘‘What is your profession?” was the next. 

“I am an actor,” replied the witness, with a pitying reflection in his 
voice. 

The lawyer seemed a trifle embarrassed, and, in a hesitating way, said: 
‘I suppose you consider yourself a good one?” 

‘‘The best in America,” was the confident reply. 

The next morning the newspapers faithfully reported this conversation, 
and a friend of the actor, meeting him on Broadway, said: ‘‘ Say, Blank, 
couldn’t you have made that statement in court yesterday a little lighter or 
drawn it just a little milder about your being the best actor in America ?” 

‘‘No; you forget I was under oath,” was the impressive reply. 


* 
+ * 


What are the neatest repartees ever made? In the ‘ Life of Tennyson” 
we are told that the poet was fond of quoting the following as perfect in their 
kind: 

(1) Acertain French king, seeing at court a man said to be very like him, 
blurted out, ‘‘ You are very like our family; is it possible that your mother 
was much at court?” ‘No, sire,” said the man; ‘‘ but ny father was.” 

(2) The Prince Regent, being in Portsmouth one day, and seei~g Jack 
Towers across the street, shouted out in his royal way: ‘‘ Hulloa, Towers, I 
hear you are the greatest blackguard in Portsmouth!” Towers replied, with 
a low bow: ‘‘I hope your Royal Highness has not come here to take away 
my character.” 

(3) The reply of Margaret More to a Lady Manners, both having had 
honors conferred on their families. To the satirical remark of Lady Manners, 
‘‘Honores mutant Mores,” Margaret More replied: ‘‘That goes better in 
English, madam—‘ Honors change Manners.’”’ 

(4) The reply of the Italian lady to Napoleon, who said to her: ‘ Tutti 
Italiani sono perfidi.” ‘‘Non tutti, ma Buona parte.” 

Tennyson used laughingly to say that he would give all his poems to have 
made the first two retorts courteous cited above. Does anybody know of any 
that are better? 


ad 
* * 


James Payne tells of a well-known singer many years ago who, in the 
pride of his heart, greatly exaggerated to the tax collector his own assess- 


ment. ‘The fact is,” he confessed to the commissioners, ‘‘I have not a 
thousand pence of certain income.” ‘‘ But are you not stage manager to the 
opera house?” ‘‘Yes, but there is no salary attached to it.” ‘But you 
teach?” ‘Yes, but I have no pupils.” ‘‘Then you are aconcert singer.” 
‘* True, but I have no engagements.” ‘‘At all events, you havea very good 
salary at Drury Lane.” ‘‘A very good one, but then it’s never paid.” Under 


these circumstances the tax was remitted. 


¢ 
* * 


A story of Verdi’s hatred of hand organs is told with much corruborative 
detail by a journalist who visited him once at Moncalieri. Hesays that Verdi 
lived in one room as sleeping room, study and dining room. But the com- 
poser opened the doors and showed two much larger rooms in the distance. 
They were filled with hand organs. 

‘*On my arrival,” the maestro said, ‘‘ these organs played airs from ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” ‘Trovatore’ and other operas of mine, and that angered me so that I 
rented the lot for the season; it cost me $300, but I had peace at all events.” 


* 
. * 


Charles Hoyt and a party of friends were sitting in a Broadway café a 
day or two ago and the conversation turned to tight propositions in the 
theatrical profession. One of those present, who was a well-known manager, 
remarked casually that he thought Frank Sanger possessed about as high a 


regard for the almighty dollar and had as keen a financial scent as any other 
man in the business. ‘‘ Frank Sanger’s all right,” spoke up Playwright Hoyt. 
‘I know he is, for I’ve had business experience with him. When I wrote ‘A 
Bunch of Keys’ some years ago I offered it to Sanger for $500. He offered 
$400. AsIneeded the money more than I did the playI gave it to him. 
Sanger took the piece out on the road and made $58,000 out of it. I met 
Sanger on the street one day and he came upto me and said; ‘See here, 
Hoyt, I've made a lot of money on your piece, and I don’t think it is quite_ 
right to let that $400 stand. Suppose I give you the other hundred.’ Then I 
went and ordered a cocktail.” 
* ’ * 

This was in last Sunday’s Zelegraph, and disposes at last of the Langtry 
matter: 

‘‘The conclusion of the inquest on Edward Langtry has proved the truth 
of the statements I sent to you last week with regard to this most unfortunate 
man, viz., that drink was the direct cause of his death. The papers have 
softened a great deal the evidence that has been given, but it was clearly 
shown that Langtry had had delirium tremens vn several occasions, and that 
while intoxicated he had fallen down and received the injuries which finished 
him. Of course the publication of the fact that Langtry had been receiving 
allowance from his wife from the date of their separation deprived him 
of a great deal of sympathy, of which he had been the object, while 
Mrs. Langtry herself comes out of the ordeal very well under all the circum- 
stances. Langtry’s allowance from his wife was £25 per month, and, in 
addition to this, he had a small income from some Irish estates. This income, 
however, was very small, and he was in actual need of the money that Mrs. 
Langtry allowed him. His own explanation of the circumstances under 
which he accepted such a degrading tribute was that, as he had lost his 
fortune to support the extravagances of his wife during their married life, he 
considered himself entitled to some return at her hands; therefore he was 
receiving what was due to him. However, men of the world draw their own 
conclusions in this regard, and I fear Langtry’s reputation has sadly suffered. 
Altogether, however, he was a kindly chap, very weak and poor spirited, and 
much is explained by the fact that he loved his wife to the very end, and 
would have forgiven her at any time.” 

. * * 

A madrigal, written for Mme. Marie Tavary by Josephine Homans, will 
be heard for the first time in New York when Madame Tavary makes her 
vaudeville début at Keith's Theatre early in November. 


. 
. 


The Saturday Review thus treats the idol of the bourgeois American girl: 
‘«Soldiers of Fortune.” By Richard Harding Davis. London: Heinemann. 
1897. 

‘*Mr. Harding Davis is accredited with an enormous reputation in the 
United States, and it has been placed to our lack of judgment that his books 
have not been better received in thiscountry. Hence one is tempted to seek 
a justification for the tepid welcome we have accorded him. Perhaps it is to 
be found in the too local treatment of the characterization. Also, the feats 
of Umslopogas and Gil de Bérault are as nought beside those of his hero—a 
combination of Sun God, Sandow and Edison. He has a charmed life, with- 
out even a vulnerable heel for his enemies to find out: whole regiments fire 
upon him at close quarters, bullets sing about his head like gnats on a sum- 
mer’s evening, but he emerges unscathed, always superior, always doing the 
right thing, and beloved by women who are all as fair, as witty and wealthy 
as the heroine of a penny novelette. One longs for a cast in the eye ora 
snub nose for the sake of contrast.” 

* Kd 7 

Mr. J. F. R. of the same London journal, is beginning to discover he 
made a mistake about Anton Seidl’s conducting, and so gracefully backs 
water. 

‘To begin with, there was little fault to find with the orchestra. Seidl 
conducted. It was necessary for me to come down very heavily upon him 
when he was at Covent Garden in the summer; and how he played so badly 
then is inexplicable to me after hearing him play sofinely at Bayreuth. After 
Siegfried Wagner’s wretched muddling in ‘The Ring’ it was delightful 
merely to feel secure against blundering; but, besides that, Seidl’s interpreta- 
tion of many parts—the prelude, the flower maidens’ waltz, the Good Friday 
music—had a delicacy and sweetness of which I had not thought him capable. 
In a word his conducting of the opera was a thoroughly competent piece of 
work which makes me hope that when he plays here next year he will be able 
to treat ‘Siegfried,’ ‘ The Valkyrie,’ ‘Tristan’ and the rest with greater 
justice than he did this year.” 

This was at Bayreuth. Perhaps the English critic had better inquired 
into the condition of the Covent Garden orchestra before he again blames 
Seidl. 


aa 
* 


Mr. Whistler has written a letter to the London Daily Mail, and thereby 
hangs a tale characteristic of the man. Somebody sent him lately a business 
circular from Italy, and addressed the envelope ‘‘Mr. James McNeill Whis- 
tler, The Academy, England.” A thoughtful official at the General Post Office 
in London added the words ‘‘ Burlington House,” and the missive was dis- 
patched to that home of British art. But Burlington House refused to receive 
it! The packet was solemnly indorsed, ‘‘ Not known at the R. A.,” and with 
that remarkable confession branded upon its brow it was returned to the 
postal authorities, who were not long in marking it with experimental ad- 
dresses, eventually putting it into the right channel. 

So it happened that one fine morning Mr. Whistler found on his breakfast 
table a packet that had wandered in the realms of art where his fame had not 
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penetrated, and he straightway inclosed it to the London Daily Mazi, with the 
following: 

‘‘Srr—In these days of doubtful frequentations it is my rare good fortune to 
be able to send you an unsolicited, official and final certificate of character. 
And I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. McNEILL WHISTLER.” 


“OCTOBER 12, 1897.” 
* "7 


A conceited fellow, with some pretensions to literature, once traveled 
some distance by rail with Victor Hugo, and entertained the great author 
with much egotistic converse. The author of ‘‘Les Misérables,” having ar- 
rived at his destination, was about to leave the train, when his interlocutor 
said, ‘‘ You may perhaps like to know whol am. I am Victor Hugo.” ‘‘ How 
odd,” remarked the real Hugo. *‘So am I.” 


* 
ca a 


The Abbé Roulé, noted more as a royalist than as a wit, reproved the fa- 
mous bel esprit Rivarol, saying that it was l’esprit which had ruined France, 
whereupon Rivarol retorted: ‘‘ Alors, monsieur, pourquoi ne nous avez-vous 
pas sauvés ?” 

This was in the Sun: 

Charles Alexander Taskin, who died the other day in Paris, had beena 
noted singer for many years in his own country, although he never came here. 
Mrs. Jeannette Thurber made him very tempting offers to teach in the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music here, but he decided to remain at the Opéra 
Comique, with which he had been associated during the greater part of his 
career. He created there many important baritone roles, but his chief asso- 
ciation with the theatre came from an incident not connected with his artistic 
efforts there. On May 25, 1887, when the theatre was burned, M. Taskin was 
singing in ‘‘ Mignon,” and in order to reassure the audience and do everything 
possible to prevent panic he continued to sing until the flames burst forth on 
the stage. He was a descendant of a family which had in the eighteenth cen- 
tury manufactured harpsichords in France, and at the time of his death he 
was forty-four years old. ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘Esclarmonde,” ‘‘ Proserpine,” and 
‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffman” were some of the operas in which he appeared in 
their first production, and he was long regarded in Paris as the finest repre- 
sentative of Escamillo that had ever appeared in Bizet’sopera. In ‘‘ Mignon” 
and ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis’”’ he was also highly praised. Almost all his time 
had been spent in Paris. He was a particularly good actor and in the Paris 
Conservatoire had the direction of that branch of the institution. 


7 
* * 


His Idea.—Ikey—‘‘ Vot means bedween two fires,’ fader !” His Father 
-—‘*I suppose dot is ven a man has schoost had vun fire undt is making ar- 


rangements for anoder vun.”—Puck. 


* 
* > 


Here's another : 

A Slave to His Senses.—Scheminski—‘‘ Vat ? You take a bath efery day ? 
Vat for?” Brown—‘: Oh, it makes a fellow feel better.” ‘‘Chust because it 
maigs you veel better? You must be von of dem ebbicures.” 


* 
* o 


One of Charles Lamb's friends said to him that he had never seen Words- 
worth. 

‘‘Why, you've seen an old horse, haven’t you?” asked Charles Lamb. 
‘‘Yes, I suppose so.”" ‘‘ Then you’ve seen Wordsworth !” 

* ” . 

‘‘Anonymous” is at last to have his statue. It will be set up in Hun- 
gary at the expense of Emperor Francis Joseph, being one of a large number 
to be erected to Hungarian worthies. This particular ‘‘ Anonymous” is the 
unknown notary of King Bela, who wrote the ‘‘ Chronicle of Hungary.” The 
resemblance will be as accurate in his case, probably, as in that of most of 
the rest of the dozen named. 


* 
* * 


Ruskin and Emerson met at Oxford about twenty-five years ago, and 
their first impressions of each other were not complimentary. ‘I found 
Emerson’s mind a total blank,” said Ruskin to a friend, ‘‘in matters of art.” 
‘‘I found myself wholly out of sympathy with Ruskin’s views,” said 
Emerson; ‘‘1 wonder such a genius can be possessed of such a devil.” 


* 
* * 


What's the matter with Sembrich? Isn't she simply glorious? 





I am not sentimental; I have rejoiced to see a man knocked out at Arthur 
Chamber’s fistic halls, and if men like that sort of thing, why let them go 
on and prosper. Perhaps the cruelest of all sports is the English method 
of hunting foxes. The creature is carefully tended in his youth, in fact at 
all times of his life; the man who shoots a fox is socially ostracized; he is 
worse than a poacher. Then when Mr. Fox is old enough to furnish sport, 
his whereabouts is carefully ascertained, he is aroused by the baying of half 
a hundred hounds, each twice as big as himself, and then after hours ol 
agony worse than death he is torn limb from limb and his tail given to some 
lady fair. I can imagine nothing more horrible than the prolonged terror 
of imminent death without hope of escape, for before the hunt the earth 
stopper has blocked his only refuge. 

So if Issa ben Daoud, or Joshua Davidson, when he was hunted down, 
and knew not where to lay his head, remarked sadly that “The foxes had 
holes,” we may conclude that “they did not know everything down in 
Judea.” 
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The Stage Abroad. 


a 


er years ago Eugene Brieux wrote to André Antoine, of the Theatre 
Libre: 





My Dear Frienp—For ten years I have marched my manuscripts through all the 
theatres of Paris. In most cases they were not read. Thanks to you and the Theatre 
Libre I can at length see for once the handiwork of a dramatic author. In less than 
two years you will play my second piece. I wish frankly to thank you. 

This was written after the production of his ‘‘ Monsieur de Reboval.” To- 
day his name is on the bills of the Comédie Francaise, and the Gymnase is 
running his ‘‘Three Daughters of M. Dupont.” There have been loud 
protests against the piece, but these protests have only deepened the im- 
pression it created. 

* . * 

Itis very remarkable for its utter scorn of common bourgeois morality, 
and of what is called good luck, and in construction is equally remarkable for 
its contempt of the common conventional ending which sets all things right. 
Brieux avoids in this piece the mistakes made in ‘‘ Evasion,’ and gives full 
course to his pessimistic and revolutionary genius. 

A sketch of the plot will show more clearly than pages of disquisition 
how widely the views of the modern French dramatist diverge from those not 
only of the English school but from those of his own domestic writers. He 
does not recoil from the conclusions to which the problem he discusses 


inevitably lead. 


His problem is ‘‘ What is the destiny of poor girls in French society? How 
is it that no creatures in the world are more unhappy ?” Is it nota problem 
that stares not only French society but all bourgeois society in the face ? 

Dupont has three daughters. Angele, the oldest, goes astray in her seven- 
teenth year, and her father, like a good bourgeois, turns her out of doors. 
The second, Caroline, is in a fair way to become a narrow minded, pious, 
scrupulous old maid. Julie, the youngest, succeeds in ‘‘ getting herself mar- 
ried.” By all kinds of tricks and artifices, on her own and her parents’ side, 
she makes a ‘‘good” marriage; not for love, not for money, but to have a 
baby or two in obedience to her maternal instincts. The Dupont who is so 
severely moral in the case of Angele does not hesitate about any lies that 
will place Julie in the position of wife to Antonin, a pretty tough fellow, of a 
scampish family. Which of the three is the most wretched? ‘ Julie,” is M. 
Brieux’s answer. She does not love her husband, her husband does not love 
her, and she has no children. Son mari lui refuse la maternité. 

In a scene of despair, fury and mad rage the pair reproach each other 
with a refinement of cruelty and a horror of each other and of themselves 
that render it one of the truest and most appalling scenes produced in 
modern drama. ‘‘ Never have I,” writes Faquet, ‘‘felt myself, with such a 
shudder of dread, face to face with life. There is nota mariage de con- 
venance in France where this scene is not produced; it may be produced 
silently, which is still more tragic.” 

Caroline, the pious, finds no compensation for the absence of love in 
religion or in work, she cannot reconcile herself to being an old maid, and at 
length with brooding over her lot, begins to envy the polyandrous life of 
Angele. She sacrifices half her fortune to a young man whom she is in love 
with, but who isin a state of collage that he cannot escape from. Julie, too, 
envies Angele’s lot, and she thinks of trying the usual French remedy for 
childlessness, and leaving her husband for a lover, when Angele comes in as 
a good angel. She, who knows everything, tells Julie to remain with her 
husband, he may not be good for much, but at least she knows what she has, 
not what she may get. To Caroline she says that she does not know what a 
horror this polyandry is, what disappointments, what humiliations, what 
misery accompanies it. Finally Julie resolves to stop with her husband, 
Caroline to paint china and Angele to remain cocotte. 

Was there ever anything more cynically pessimistic than such an ending? 

any more despairing dismission of a problem? The piece had only a half 
success, owing, perhaps, to technical defects, such as the disproportionate 
length of the last act and its poorly written dialogue and the crudity and vio- 
lence of the third act. 
oa ° * 

The German Theatre of Munich, after two years’ existence, will be turned 
into a specialty theatre. 

* ° * 

In Riga a theatre for performances in the Russian language will be 
erected. The Government grants a subsidy of 200,000 rubles 


* 
* * 


In Madrid the theatres have been in the habit of keeping open very late. 
By an ordinance of the Government all directors who keep open after 1 A. M. 
will be fined 5 pesetas for every minute. One manager has already paid 
250 pesetas. 
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THE BALLADE OF FATHER VILLON’S SONS. 


By Vance THOMPSON. 


We are born out of season and our days 
Are smug and stale and empty of delight; 
Where is the pleasant land, Bohemia bright, 
Of which our Father joyously did write ? 
We steam impatiently across the sea 
And traverse all the seigneuries that be— 
Like Iran rugs—spread bravely on the shore, 
Nowhere the bells of Prague ring out. Woe’s me! 
In all this land is no Bohemia more. 


Unto our Father Villon, prayer and praise! 
We are his children, even in time’s despite, 
Though fallen away and lapsed on evil days; 
We are clothed modishly, our hats are right, 
We dine at eight and sleep in bed o’ night, 
And all our vices limp and little be. 
We marvel at the turbulence of thee 
Who stole the tripe and was half-hanged therefor; 
We steal—but only thy brave rhymes. Woe’s me! 
In all this world ts no Bohemia more / 


They be all dead, those thirsty blades, whose ways 
Led from the tavern to Parnassus height, 
And (without weariness of dull delays) 
On to the gibbet. Heigho! day and night 
They comforted with kisses—made them bright 
With wine and quarrel and lusty balladry. 
Now in the Life Eternal, knee to knee, 
With ghostly laughter they live o’er and o’er 
Those hours, all gold; but we? Ah, woe is me! 
In all this world is no Bohemia more / 


O, Father Villon, when we escape these days, 

When we be dead and vanished from men’s sight, 
What wit shall we come garnished with for plays 

In the farce of Life Eternal? Our delight 

Will squeak like a girl’s laughter, small and slight. 
Wilt thou then own thy sons? Yea, though we be 

But shallow and flat of stomach in our glee, 
Own us and teach us the great mirth of yore 

That roared it through the streets of Prague. 
In all this world ts no Bohemia more !/ 


Woe’s me! 


ENVOY. 


Unto our Father Villon, kneeling, we 
Send homage and this loyal embassy : 

‘* Keep us a place—thou, who hast gone before— 
In the Eternal Tavern! For woe is me, 

In all this world ts no Bohemia more! 





PICTURES IN PASSING. 





By GEORGE ALLEN. 





And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands 

And wept. 


66 | gppeeagen is the man,” he said, cuddlingly, as we smoked cigarettes up 
in the bow of the vessel and studied the stars. 

‘Rubens makes you feel and Titian grips right at you.” 

‘‘Rubens! But the Damozel admires Botticelli and is keen on Velasquez. 
How do you agree ?” I asked. 

‘«The Damozel—who ?”’ 

‘*Oh, the girl you are always playing Brahms to.” 

He grinned, but his mouth closed into set lines. 

‘* How I hate her—how I want to paint her. Fancy her in yellow, brown 
background and lilies in her hand—she said lilies herself—what a satire on 
her eyes! She asked me if one couldn't do a thing for the mere pleasure 
of finding out how much one—Oh,— 

* - * 

There was sunshine and mud in Glasgow as we wandered up and down 
Sauchiehall street looking for the gallery. Everybody seemed different on 
shore. The Damozel muffled in sable, the Artist frowning under a wide hat. 
I remembered the two who clung to the railing, dashed with spray, wind 
buffeted and sparkling with laughter. 

In the first room of the gallery you are taken to another atmosphere by 
two small, gem-like Franz Hals that hang near the door. One child nestles 
her face close to a black cat. 

‘*Look at the child’s tongue dribbling through its teeth—that is life,” said 
the Damozel. 

‘‘He has noticed and remembered—the child wouldn’t pose for that,” the 
Artist remarked, and they both laughed happily. They had found their level 
again and I wandered away. 

There is a grand Giorgione and some delicate Ruysdales. The Artist 
lingered over these. What strange fusion of character is it that makes a 
man love Ruysdaleand Rubens. One is the actual life with its lazy purity 
and abortive passion, the other the lambent thought that is emulous of all 
glamour and luxuriant of light. It is the character that leaves a man when 
old, that simplicity you see in Rembrandt's face in his Selbst portrait. 

The artist paused before a small disagreeable Rubens ‘‘ The Goddess of 


Many Breasts,” or something of that sort. The Damozel was studying the 
head of a woman by Van Dyke. 

‘Come and see this one,” he called to her, and I noticed for the first time 
how very full his lips were, like those of the red brown satyrs of his favorite 
Rubens. 

‘*Do you see how thick the paint is?” he drew his finger brutally down 
the leg of a Venus. The Damozel bent low over picture, wincing as though 
hurt by a jagged pin. 

‘‘Surely his pupils painted the flowers,” she said steadily, but her eyelids 
were fluttering asif she suddenly realized ‘‘that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair.” 

The Artist glanced at her and pulled his mustache to hide a laugh. 


. 
* a 


It was in Edinburgh and they were standing by the fountain in front of 
Holyrood Palace. 3 

‘‘But are you not excited at the thought of touching things she has 
touched. Think! Mary of Scots, one of the most beautiful women in history 
—well,” impatiently ‘‘ well, if she does not move you, who does? Helen of 
Troy, Cleopatra—what is your ideal?” 

‘‘Ideal? oh, I don’t know. Making lots of money by my pictures, I sup- 
pose,” he answered smiling down at her and enjoying the quiver of lip and 
brow at the words, 

‘*Bah! you are no artist,” and she swept away from him. But she let him 
rejoin her when they had climbed the broad, shallow stairs of the palace and 
stood at the door of the picture gallery—Prince Charlie's ballroom. 

A long, wide room, stately with portraits of kings. On one side a row of 
deep windows set with chairs cushioned in faded velvet. The room was 
empty except for the ghosts of its murdered painted princes. 

‘‘Let us imagine ourselves in powdered hair, brocade and diamond 
buckles,” said the Damozel, gayly. ‘‘Listen! The music is beginning. It 
is the minuet, my lord!” She swept the Artist a low courtesy, and, giving 
him the tips of her fingers, they danced down the shadowy room. The kings 
may have frowned, but when the Artist and the Damozel paused, breathless, 
in the alcove of the windows that look out on the ruined abbey the fading 
sunlight brought a smile to their eyes as the Artist bent to say: 

‘*You asked me my ideal——” 

A light like white flame came over her face, but she drew her hand from 
his hurriedly. 

‘*Wait—wait—I mean—— See! what a Botticelli face that saint has!” 

om - * 

‘*Ecce Ancilla Domini,” she said, softly. The Damozel was looking at 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Annunciation” in the Tait gallery. 

The Artist was looking at the Damozel. 

‘*Ecce Ancilla Domini,” she repeated under her breath. Her eyes seemed 
to answer the quivering wonder of the Virgin, to droop before the Angel 
borne of flame—then lifting them she met the look of the artist, and seeing 
their faces I turned away. 

Rosetti’s portrait of Mrs. William Morris hangs near. 
as this live? 


Do women lovely 


Her face is made her shrine. 


Some woman such as this the poet must have dreamed he loved. Snatches 
of the sonnets came quickly as we look at the colors that recall the 
sound. Her gown of translucent greenish blue, 


As the cloud-foaming firmamental blue 
Rests on the blue line of a foamless sea. 


Why is it that blue and green are so grateful to the eyes? One wearies 
of red, and purple makes gloom, and yellow twangs the nerves like an 
insistant minor, but the colors of field and sky bring God's own grace to 
the soul. 

‘«*Lady, I thank thee for thy loveliness,’” the Artist leaned to say softly 
to the picture, and I saw the Damozel’s hands flutter to her throat to 
loosen the fur fastened there. 

And then beside this is ‘‘ Beata Biatrix ’"—all in tones of faint flushing 
crimson and wan greens. Her mouth lacks the living red of the other 
woman. 

‘*Behold! even I, even I am Beatrice.’ 

It is all sadness and the night hour ‘‘ watered with the wasteful warmth of 
tears.” 


* 
* +. 

There were green glasses filled with leaves around the room, a fire smoth- 
ered in ashes smouldered in the shadow, its flame flickering the tapestried 
saints fretfully from the wall. 

She went to the balcony and stood among the chrysanthemums, one hand 
catching a lace scarf closely around her shoulders. A frail moon was creep- 
ing up in the blue of the sky. A pallid moon, washed with tears wept for the 
sea’s inconstancy—always the following after and the falling away. The 
Artist followed the Damozel and stood beside her. 

‘I leave for Paris to-morrow,” he said, slowly. 

She slipped one hand through the lace to her left breast. 

‘* Good-bye,” she answered. 

‘‘ And after—again—” he tried to draw her eyes to meet his. 

‘‘There is no ‘again.’”’ 

He leaned closer, touched by some impulse half undefined, but there was 
silence between them, and after a moment he turned and left her. 

She waited on, watching the night, but her scarf slipped forgotten from 
her hands, and her head leaned back wearily against the ungracious sweet- 


ness of the chrysanthemums. 
I heard her tears. 
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lutionary spirit and his art in its strongest aspect 
was the art of turmoil, of fear, of unrest. The wild 
ride to the abyss of Faust and Mephistopheles, the 
mocking “Chorus of Devils” in “Faust,” and, on a 
higher plane, the agony of the “Lacrymosa” in the 
“Te Deum” are superior, in intensity of feeling and 
splendor of orchestration, to all similar expressions 
in modern And this intensity of feeling 
and splendor of orchestration pervades all of Ber- 
lioz’s compositions; but, because of his mental 


music. 


limitations, he could never portray with equal 
power, however much he desired to, the calmness, 
the profound self-control of true religious feeling. 
Berlioz thought that he reached the point of sub- 
limity in his “Requiem” and in his “Te Deum,” 
but he only really touched it in the Sanctus of the 
former and in the magnificent final chorus of the 
latter. His weakness in counterpoint is generally 
noticeable, although the weakness is often concealed 
by the rich orchestration. He had not the fine 
sense of reticence which held him back from ex- 
travagance and musical absurdity in those attempts 
he made to reach the sublime in choral 
music. He had the aberrations that often accom- 
pany genius. Musically his choral works are sel- 
dom firm in structure, but they are magnificent in 
rhythm and modulation. They are terrible, melan- 
choly and humorous by turns. 

Much of what we have briefly said of Berlioz, as 
applied to his choral music, applies also to Rubin- 
stein; for, although Rubinstein adheres in the main 
to classical forms and shows somewhat the influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn, especially in his earlier works, 
his fervor, the curious cross rhythms and cross ac- 
cents and certain peculiarities of orchestration re- 
mind one strongly of Berlioz. “The Maccabees,” 


which 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


soft and seldom footed dells, a soft moon and 
dreaming tree leaves. Its tune sinks a shaft into 
your heait and hot fiom your heart comes a re- 
sponse; the horizon is low, heaven is near earth and 
carking life beyond forgotten in the fringes and 
shadows. Some pages of perfect writing follow, 
the oboe and the horn in tender converse, and you 
can never forget those first six bars; all youth, all 
love is clamoring in them. 

How that slow valse, with lugubrious bassoon 
and its capering violins in the trio, affects one! A 
sorrowful jesting, quite in the Russian style. It is 
a country where the peasants tell a joke with the 
tears streaming down their faces, and if the vodka 
is sufficiently fiery will dance at a funeral. The 
clatter and swirl of the finale is deafening, the 
motto in the major key is sounded shrill, and 
through the movement there is noise and confu- 
sion, a hurly-burly of peasants thumping their 
wooden shoes and yelling like drunken maniacs. 
All the romance, all the world-weariness has fled to 
covert, and the composer is at his worst with the 
seven devils he has brought to his newly garnished 
mansion. It is this shocking want of taste that 
offends his warmest skill in 
painting lascivious revelries is more dubious than 
Certainly you can never affix the 


admirers, and his 
Hogarth’s. 
moral tag. 

Tschaikowsky is often possessed by these devils, 
and then the whole apparatus of his orchestra is 
shivered and shaken. His chromatic contrapuntal 
scales on the heavy brass, his middle voices never 





at peace, the whirr and rush of the fiddles and the 
drumming and clash of cymbals are the outward 
evidence of the unquiet Calmuck man beneath the | 
skin of Peter Illitsch. That he can say obscenc | 
things I am willing to swear, and his neurotic | 
energy is tremendous. This fifth symphony has its 
weak points; structurally it is not strong, and the | 
substitution of the valse for the familiar scherzo is | 
not defensible in the eyes of the formalists. But 
there are moments of pure beauty, and the mixing | 
of hues, despite the Asiatic violence, is deft and to | 

| 


the ear bewildering and bewitching. 


* * ~ 


Just here I would like to make a digression and | 
predecessor of the sym- 
| 


T° _— Oe Ta 


examine more fully the 
> . rm | 


" ial 


dominated our church festivals and so often, too 
often, controlled our secular festivals. 

In this progressive day music of the old-time 
English school should only be offered occasionally 
at secular festivals, as illustrating a certain period 
of choral music and a certain legitimate style which 
has had its worthy influence, but which cannot be 
assumed as the only correct model to be placed be- 
fore the people. 

Schumann, the “ 
left on record his indebtedness to Bach. 
in 1840: “Mozart and Haydn had only a partial 
and imperfect knowledge of Bach, and we can have 
no idea how Bach, had they known him in all his 

would have affected their 
I myself confess my sins daily to that 


champion of romanticism,” has 
He writes 


greatness, 
powers. 

mighty one and endeavor to purify and strengthen 
myself through him.” One of the gigues which 
Schumann wrote is an almost perfect imitation of 


Bach. But he soon sought out his own artistic 


did not develop his counterpoint according to 
classic models from a classically constructed mel- 


spirit and allowed this theme to develop itself in 
novel and original harmonies, and he endeavored 
at the same time to bring his own musical views 
into harmony with the general system of ancient 
counterpoint. And although he studied Bach care- 
fully, he gained his knowledge of form by instinct, 
by his fine sense of artistic proportion. 
phonic piano style served him in god purpose when 
he began to write his more serious choral works, 
and his early following of Schubert prevented him 
in great measure from overshadowing the vocal 
parts of his choral works by too rich orchestration. 





can sometimes be very Gallic, for Gounod is sug- 
gested—a phrase in “Romeo et Juliette”—but is 
momentary. Musically this first movement is the 
best of the four, more naive and full of abandon 
and blood-stirring episodes. 

The second movement in B flat minor andantino 
in modo di canzona is a tender, sad little melody in 
eighth notes, embroidered by runs in the wood- | 
wind—Cossack counterpoint. It has a sense of 
remoteness and dreary resignation. It is uncom- 
piomisingly Slavic. It is said to be the actual 
transcription of a Russian bargeman’s refrain. 
This is treated in a variant fashion—the second sub- 
sidiary in A flat being delivered by clarinets and 
fagottes, a middle part piu mosso in F, the whole 
concluding with the fagotte intoning the first mel- 
ody. Sombre it is and not the equal in romantic 
beauty of the lulling horn solo in the slow move- 
ment of the E minor symphony. 

a 

The scherzo allegro in F, plucked by the string 
choir, is deficient in musical depth, but its novel 
workmanship fixes one’s attention. It is called a 
“pizzicato ostinato,” although the pizzicati are not 
It is full of a grim sort of humor, and 


’ 


continuous. 
the trio for woodwind, oboes and fagottes is rol- 

licking and pastoral. The third theme—smothered 

staccato chords for brass with sinister drum taps 

is thoroughly original and reminds me of the en- 

trance of Fortinbras in the composer’s “Hamlet.” 

The working out is slim but clever. 

The last movement in F is a triumph of con- 
structive skill, for it is literally built on an unpre- 
tentious phrase of a measure and a half. It is all 
noisy, brilliant, interesting, but not of necessity 
The main theme, almost interminably | 
It may be found in a baritone 


symphonic. 
varied, is not new. 
solo from Mozart’s “Escape from the Seraglio,” 
and in a slightly transformed shape it lurks in the 
romanza of Schumann’s “Faschingschwank aus 
Wien.” Tschaikowsky’s wonderful contrapuntal 
skill and piquancy of orchestration invest this 
finale with meaning. 

In the first movement at times the underlying 
structure is valse-like. Even though the rhythm 
may not be triplicate, the skeleton of the popular 
dance form is unmistakably there. Western ears 
are sometimes sadly tried by the uncouth harmonic | 


creative | 


form of expression, even in his counterpoint. He | 


ody, but he composed his theme in the romantic | 


His poly- | 


| technical 


| American school of musical art, because, for one 
reason, it would create ultimately the necessary at- 


mosphere in which musical ability might be recog- 
nized according to merit and not according to its 
| foreign or non-foreign hall mark. 

The anxiety with which some people look at a 
singer to find the foreign !abel reminds us of the 
wine purchaser’s or the cheese buyer’s fear. He 
cannot decide by his own taste, but only by the 
label. Yet the wine or the cheese, as is well known 
among dealers, may have been made in this coun- 
try and only have crossed the ccean to return again 
properly (?) stamped. 

For our earnest words in behalf of American in 


terests, words which have never excluded equal 
recognition of foreign artists, we have had the 
pleasure sometimes of having our motives ques 
tioned and even our veracity impugned. But the 
mills of the gods are slowly grinding up our critics 
and they grind exceeding small. Testimony comes 
from all about us to prove the ‘ncreasing interest 
in American voices and American musical progress. 
‘thers worth 


teacher, 


One bit of testimony, aniong many 
statement f 


reproducing, is a from a 
who is so fortunately placed as to be able to give 
unbiased statements. This teacher says in an in 
with the Sun: “American 
The European teachers admit 


There- 


terview voices are the 
finest in the world. 
|that. It is America alone that is skeptical 


fore the singers stay in Europe, where they are 


honored as they deserve.” 

It is our speaking voice that foreigners criticise; 
not our singing voice. And in regard to the former 
there will soon be marked improvement, since so 
many are having their voices trained for speaking 

| 


| SO we are told by many vocal teachers. 
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begins in A minor and closes in F minor. There 
seems to be little attempt to paint the conventional 
Hamlet mood, the mood of atrabiliary sluggishness 
and frenetic intellection, but rather hints of the 
bloody side of Shakespeare’s purple melodrama 
In it stalks the apparition and the witching hour 
of midnight booms to the bitter end. There is the 
pathetic lunacy of Ophelia—a lovely theme limns 
her—and there is turmoil and fretting of spirit 
At the close I am pleased to imagine the figure of 
Fortinbras thinly etched by staccato brass and the 
rest that was silence to the noble spirit which o’er- 
crowed itself and has been made such a mish- 
mash by Shakespearian exegetics, is sounded in 
thunder that may be heard in the hollow hills. It 
is not Tschaikowsky’s most masterly effort in the 
form, but it is masterly withal, and its mastery is 
mixed with the alloy of the sensational. 


* * * 
“La Dame de 


act; 


Op. 68 is an opera in three acts, 
Pique”; op. 69, “Yolande,” opera in 
op. 70, the lovely “Souvenir de Florence,” a sex- 
tuor for two violins, two altos ond two ’celli. It is 
Tschaikowsky at his happiest and he makes simple 
strings vibrate with more colois than the rainhow 
Op. 71 is “Casse-Noisette,” a ballet, a 
suite from which has been often played here. It is 


one 


two act 


dainty, piquant and bizarre. Op. 72 consists of 
eighteen pieces for piano solo, variously called “Im- 
promptu,” “Tendres Reproches,” 
“Danse Caracteristique,” “Meditation,” “Mazurque 
pour Danser,” “Polacca de Concert,” “Dialogue,” 
“Un Poco di “Scherzo Fantaisie,” 
“Valse Bluette,” “L’Espiegle,” “Echo Rustique,” 
“Chant Elegiaque,” “Un Poco di Chopin,” “Valse 
a Cinqtemps,” “Passé Lointan” and “Scene Dan 
sante,”which last bears the sub-title of “Invitation 


“Berceuse,” 


Schumann,” 


| au Trepak.” 


These pieces are of value; many are graceful and 
suitable for the The Polacca and the 
Scherzo are more pretentious and might be plaved 
in public. The imitations of Schumann and Chopin 
are clever. It that 
Tschaikowsky often bundles the commonplace and 
the graceful and does not write agreeably for the 


salon. 


must be confessed, however, 


piano. Rubinstein surpassed him in this respect. 


| There is always a certain want of sympathy for the 


exigencies of the instrument and the 


